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EVERY MAN'S LIFE A PLAN OF GOD. 



Isaiah xlv. 5, — "/ girded Vies, though titou hast not 
known me." 

So beautiful is the character and history of Cyrus, the 
peison here addressed, that many have doubted whether 
the stetch given by Xenopiion was not intended aa an 
idealizing, or merely romantic picture. And yet, there 
have been examples of as great beauty unfolded, here and 
there, in all the darkest recesses of the heathen world, and 
it accords entirely with the hypothesis of historic verity 
io the account given us of this remarkable man, that he is 
designated and named by our prophet, even before he is 
bom, as a chosen foster-son of God. "I have Bumamed 
thee," he declares, "I have girded thee, though thou hast 
not known me." And what should he be but a model 
of all princely beauty, of bravery, of justice, of impartial 
honor to the lowly, of greatness and true magnanimity in 
every form, when God has girded him, unseen, to be the 
minister of hia own great and sovereign purposes to the 
nations of bis time. 

Something of the same kind will also be detected in the 
history and personal consciousness of almost every great 
and remarkable character, Christ himself teetiiies to th« 
girding of the Almighty, when he says, — -"To this end 
vas I bom, and for this purpose came I into the ■WQild," 
AbrabAtn was girded for a particular work and mia^oiv, to 
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what is otherwise denominated his call. Joseph, in Egypt, 
distinguishes the girding of God's hand, when he comforts 
his guilty brothers in the assurance, — "So, it was not you 
that sent me hither, but God." Moses and Samuel were 
even called by name, and set to their great life-work, in 
the same manner. And what is Paid endeavoring, in all 
the stress and pressure of his mighty apostleship, but to per- 
form the work for which God's Spirit girded him at his 
call, and to apprehend that for which he was apprehended 
of Christ Jesus. And yet these great master-spirits of the 
world are not so much distinguished, after all, by the acts 
they do, aa by the sense itself of some mysterious girding 
of the Almighty upon them, whose behests they are set on 
to fulfill. And all men may have this; for the humblest 
and commonest have a place and a work assigned them, in 
the same manner, and have it for their privilege to be 
always ennobled in the same lofty consciousness. God is 
girding every man for a plax^e and a calling, in which, 
taking it &om him, even though it be internally humble, 
he may be as consciously exalted as if he held the rule of 
a kingdom. The truth I propose then for your considera- 
tion is this, — 

ft 

That Ood has a definite life-plan for every human person^ 
girding him,, visibly or invisibly^ for som^ exact thing, which 
it will be the true significance and glory of his life to have 
accomplished. 

Many persons, I am well aware, never even think of any 
such thing. They suppose that, for most men, life is a 
necessarily stale and common affair. What it means for 
them they do not know, and they scarcely conceive that it 
means any thing. They even complain, venting heavy 
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Kfb, that, while some few are set forward by God to do 
great works and fill important placta, they are not allowed 
lo bpliev« that there is any particular object in their ex- 
istonoe. It is remarkable, considering bow generally 
lhi» kind of impression prevails, that the Holy Scriptures 
never give way to it, hut seem, as it were, in all possi- 
ble ways, to be holding up the dignity of common life, 
iwl giving a meaning to its appointments, which the 
nalursi dullness and lowncss of mere human opinion can 
not iqjfirehend. 

They not only show us esplioitly, as we have seen, that 

God has a definite purpose in the lives of men already 

pwt, bat they show us, how frequently, in the conditions 

of obscurity and depression, preparations of counsel going 

on, by which the commonest offices are to become the 

tWMsary firet chapter of a great and powerful history. 

D«viil unoiig the sheep ; Elisha following after the plough ; 

Sehemiah bearing the cup ; Hannah, who can say nothing 

lea common than that she is the wife of Elkanah and a 

wcmau of a sorrowful spirit, — who, that looks on these 

humble people, at their humble post of service, and dis- 

coren, at last, how dear a purpose God was cherishing in 

them, can bo justified in thinking that God has no particu- 

kr plan for him, because he is not signalized by auy 

bnd of distillation? 

Besides, what do the scriptures show us, but that God 

I particular care for every man, a personal interest in 

I A i^mpathy with him and hia trials, watching 

I of his one talent as attentively and kindly 

roving him a^ heartily, in the right employment of 

a bad given him ten ; and, what is the giving out 

i; bat aa exhibition of the ta^ 1^wXQ«& 
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has a definite purpose, charge and work, be it this or that, 
for every man? 

They also make it the privilege of every man to live in 
the secret guidance of God; which is plainly nugatory, 
unless there is some chosen work, or sphere, into which 
he may be guided; for how shall God guide him, having 
nothing appointed or marked out for him to be guided 
into? no field opened for him, no course set down which 
is to be his wisdom? 

God also professes in his Word to have purposes pre-ar- 
ranged for all events; to govern by a plan which is from 
eternity even, and which, in some proper sense, compre- 
hends every thing. And what is this but another way 
of conceiving that God has a definite place and plan ad- 
justed for every human being? And, without such a plan, 
he could not even govern the world intelligently, or make 
a proper universe of the created system ; for it becomes a 
universe only in the grand unity of reason, which includes 
it. Otherwise, it were only a jumble of fortuities, without 
counsel, end or law. 

Turning, now, from the scriptures to the works of God, 
how constantly are we met here by the feet, everywhere 
visible^ that ends and uses are the regulative reasons of all 
existing things. This we discover often, when we are 
least able to understand the speculative mystery of objects ; 
for it is precisely the tises of things that are most palpable. 
These uses are to Gt>d, no doubt, as to us, the significance 
of his works. And they compose, taken together, a grand 
reciprocal system, in which part answers actively to part, 
constructing thus an all-comprehensive and glorious whole. 
And the system is, in feet, so perfect, that the loss or displace- 
ment of anjr member would fetally derange the general 
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atio. If there -were any smallest star in heaven that 
Ittii no jiiiice to fill, that oversight would beget a disturh- 
uiCB which no Leverrier could compute ; because it ■would 
he a rtil and etenial, and not merely casual or apparent 
tliBorder. One grain, more or leas, of sand would diatu]-b, 
It erai fktftlly disorder the whole scheme of the heavenly 
aoliana. So nicely balanced, and so carefully hung, are 
ibe worlds, that even the grains of their dust are counted, 
ariii their plac<?s adjusted to a correspondent nicety. There 
i* nothing included in the gross, or total sum, that could 
be di^penwd with. The same is true in regard to forces 
tilt »re spparently irregular. Every particle of air is 
mwrf by laws of as great precision as the laws of the 
kilveniT bodies, or, indeed, by the same laws ; keeping its 
minted place, and serving its appointed use. Every 
<dv exhales in the nicest conformity with its appointed 
pUoe and law. Even the viewless and mysterious heat, 
Mlmg throDgh the dark centers and impenetrable depths 
rflha vorlds, obeya its uses with unfaltering exactness, 
fiaoMng never so tnuch as aa atom that was not to "be 
Anlred. What now shall we say of man, appearing, as 
il were, in the center of this great circle of uses. They 
are all adjusted for bim: has he, then, no ends appointed 
|l iorhimiiclf? Xoble«t of all creatures, and closest to Gotl, 
eertainly ia, are we to say that his Creator has no 
iboiights concerning him, no place prepared for 
for him to serve, which is the reason of 
? 
1^ then, I conclude, a definite and proper end, or 
every man's existence ; an end, which, to the 
lod, ig the good intended for him, or for wliich 
*l wbiob iis id privileged to ^)elWi(aA( 
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called to become, ought to become; that which Ghod" 
assist him to become and which he can not miss, savt 
his own fault. Every human soul has a complete and 
feet plan, cherished for it in the heart of God— a di' 
biography marked out, which it enters into life, to 1 
This life, rightly unfolded, will be a complete and bea 
ful whole, an experience led on by God and unfolded 
his secret nurture, as the trees and the flowers, by the se 
nurture of the world ; a drama cast in the mould of a 
feet art, with no part wauling ; a divine study for the i 
himself, and for others; n study that shall forever unf 
in wondrous beauty, the love and faithfulness of G 
great in its eonceptioa, great in the Divine skill by wl 
it is shaped ; above all, great in the momentous and gl 
oua issues it prepares. What a thought is this for ev 
human soul to cherish ! What dignity does it add to ] 
What support does it bring to the trials of life I What 
stigations does it add to send us onward in every th 
that constitutes our excellence 1 We live in the Di\ 
thought. We fill a place in the great everlasting plai 
God's intelligence. We never sink below his care, ne 
drop out of bis counsel. 

But there is, I must add, a single, but very imporl 
and even fearful qualification. Things all serve their u 
and never break out of their place. They have no po' 
to do it. Not so with us. We are able, as free beings 
refuse the place and the duties God appoints; which, if 
do, then wc dnk into something lower and less worthy 
us. That highest and brat condition for which Goddesig 
US is no more possible. We are fallen out of it, anc 
can not be wholly recovered. And yet, as that was 
bmi thing posiahle for us in the reach of God's origi 
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coonsel, so there is a place designed for ua now, which is 
iLe uoxt beat possible. God calla iis now to the best thiug 
left, and will do so till :dl good possibility is narrowed 
down and spent. And then, when he can not use us any 
more for onr own good, he will use us for the good of 
others, — an example of the misery and horrible despera- 
tion to which any soul must come, when all the good ends, 
and all the holy callings of God's friendly and fatherly 
purpose are exhausted. Or it may be now that, remitting 
all other plans and purposes in our behalf^ he will hence- 
forth use ua, whoUy against our will, to be the demonstra- 
tion of his justice and avenging power before the eyes of 
mankiud ; saying over us, as he did, over Pharaoh in the 
day of his judgments, " Even for this same purpose have 
I nused thee up, that I might show my power in thee, and 
tliat my name might he decJared throughout all the earth." 
Doubtless, He had other and more genial plans to serve in 
liiifl bad man, if only he could have accepted such ; but, 
knawing his certain rejection of these, God turned his 
mighty counsel in him wholly on the use to be made of 
lam as a reprobate. How many Pharaohs in common life 
itfuae every other use God will make of them, choosing only 
to figure, in their small way, m reprobates ; and descend- 
I iog, ia that manner, to a fate that painfully mimics his. 
God has, then, I conclude, a definite life-plan set for 
every man; one that, being accepted and followed, will 
coudiict him to the best and noblest end possible. No 
qutthiication of this doctrine is needed, save the fearful 
OHc just named; that we, by our perversity, so often refuse 

fthc i^ce and do the wort he gives us, 
llowB, Id the same way, that, as God, in fixing on 
L or luev will choose the best end or use po8ii\^l^e,?o 
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he will appoint for us the best manner possible of tM 
ing it ; for, as it ia a part of God's perfection to choose 
best things, and not things partially good, so it will h 
all the methods he prescribes for their attainment, j 
so, as you pass on, stage by stage, in your courses of 
perience, it is made clear to you that, whatever you t 
laid upon you to do or to suffer, whatever to want, w 
ever to surrender or t-o conquer, is exactly best for ; 
Your life is a school, exactly adapted to your lesson, 
that to the best, last end of your existence. 

No room for a discouraged or depressed feeling, th 
fore, is left you. Enough that you exist for a purj 
high enougli to give meaning to life, and to suppc 
genuine inspiration. If yoiu- sphere is outwardly hum 
if it even appears to be quite insignificant, God un 
stands it better than you do, and it is a part of his wis< 
to bring out great sentiments in humble conditions, g 
principles in works that are outwardly trivial, great c 
acters under great adversities and heavy loads of inc 
brance. The tallest sauQts of God will often be those ■ 
walk in the deepest obscurity, and are even deapie© 
quite overlooked by man. Let it be enough that Go 
in your history and that the plan of your biographyis 
the issue he has set for it is the highest and the I 
Away, then, man, with thy feeble complainta 
feverish despondencies. There ia no place left for 
kind of nonsense. Let it fill thee with cheerfnlnesa 
exalted feeling, however deep in obscurity your lot i 
be, that God is leading you on, girding you for a w< 
preparing you to a good that is worthy of his Dii 
magnificence. If God is really preparing us all to bec< 
duit which IB the very highest and best thing posei 
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there ought never to be a discouraged or uncheerful being 
in the world. 

Nor is it any detraction' from such a kind of life that 
the hehn of its guidance is, by the supposition, to be in 
God, and not in our own will and wisdom. This, in fact, 
is its dignity: it is a kind of divine order, a creation 
molded by the loving thoughts of God; in that view, 
to the man himself a continual discovery, as it is unfolded, 
both of himself and God. A discovery of some^ kind it 
must be to all; for, however resolutely or defiantly we 
undertake to accomplish our own objects, and cut our own 
way through to a definite self-appointed fixture, it will 
never be true, for one moment, that we are certain of this 
future, and will almost always be true that we are met by 
changes and conditions unexpected. This, in fact, is one 
d the common mitigations even of a selfish and self- 
directed life, that its events come up out of the unknown 
and overtake the subject, as discoveries he could not shun, 
or anticipate. Evil itself is far less evil, even to the 
worldly man, that it comes by surprises. Were the 
scenes of necessary bitterness, wrong, trial, disappointment, 
self-accusation, every such man has to pass through in his 
life, distinctly set before him at the beginning, how forbid- 
ding generally, and how dismal the prospect. We say, 
therefore, how frequently, " I could not have endured these 
distasteful, painfid years, these emptinesses, these trials 
and torments that have rent me, one after another, if I had 
definitely known beforehand what kind of lot was before 
me." And yet, how poor a comfort is it to such pains and 
disasters that they overtook the sufferer as surprises and 
sorrows not set down beforehand in the self-appointed 

programme of life. Uow diffbrcutj Low inspinwg v.u\vi 

2* 
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magnificent, inistead, to live, by holy consent, »a life all dis- 
covery ; to see it unfolding, moment by moment^ a plaa 
of God, our own life-plan conceived in his paternal 
love ; each event, incident, experience, whether bright or 
dark, having its mission from him, and revealing, either 
now or in its future issues, the magnificence of his fevor- 
ing counsel ; to be sure, in the dark day, of a light that 
will follow, that loss will terminate in gain, that trial will 
issue in Test, doubt in satisfaction, suflFering in patience, 
patience in purity, and all in a consummation of greatness 
and dignity that even God wiU look on with a smile. 
How magnificent, how strong in its repose, how full of 
rest is such a kind of life I Call it human still, decry it, 
let it down by whatever diminutives can be invented, still 
it is great ; a charge which ought even to inspire a dull 
minded man with energy and holy enthusiasm. 

But, the inquiry will be made, supposing all this to be 
true, in the manner stated, how can we ever get hold of 
this life-plan God has made for us, or find our way into it? 
Here, to many if not all, will be the main stress of doubt 
and practical suspense. 

Observe, then, first of all, some negatives that are im- 
portant and must be avoided. They are these: — 

You will never come into God's plan, if you study sin- 
gularity ; for, if God has a design or plan for every man's 
life, then it is exactly appropriate to his nature; and, as 
every man's nature is singular and peculiar to himself, — as 
peculiar as his face or look, — ^then it follows that God will 
lead every man into a singular, original and peculiar life, 
without any study of singularity on his part. Let him 
seek to be just what God will have him, and the talents, 
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Ao duties and circumstances of his life will require him 
to be, and then he will be just peculiar enough. He will 
have a life of his own ; a life that is naturally and, there- 
fore, healthily peculiar; a simple, unaffected, unambitious 
life, whose plan is not in himself but in God. 

As little wiU he seek to copy the life of another. No 
man is ever called to be another. God has as many plans 
for men as he has men ; and, therefore, he never requires 
them to measure their life exactly by any other life. We 
are not to require it of ourselves to have the precise feel- 
ings, or exercises, or do the works, or pass through the 
trials of other men ; for God wiU handle us according to 
what we are, and not according to what other men are. 
And whoever undertakes to be exercised by any given 
fiushion, or to be any given character, such as he knows or 
has read o:^ will find it impossible, even as it is to make 
himself another nature. God's plan must hold and we 
must seek no other. To strain after something new and 
peculiar is fantastic and weak, and is also as nearly wicked 
as that kind of weakness can be. To be a copyist, work- 
ing at the reproduction of a human model, is to have no 
fidth in one's significance, to judge that God means nothing 
in his particular life, but only in the life of some other 
man. Submitting himself, in this manner, to the fixed 
opinion that his life means nothing, and that nothing is left 
for him but to borrow or beg a life-plan from some other 
man, what can the copyist become but an afiectation or a 
dull imposture. 

In this view also, you are never to complain of your 
hirtb, your training, your employments, your hardships ; 
aever to fancy that you could be something if only you had 
a different lot and sphere assigned yon. God undeistaiidia 
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hia own plai], and he knows what you want a | 
deal better tlian yon do. The very tilings that you 
depreeate, as fatal limitations or obstructions, are prot 
what you most want. What you call hindrances, obsti 
discouragements, are probably God's opportunities; 
it is nothing new that the patient, should dialike his e 
cines, or any certain proof that they are poisons, N 
truce to all such impatience 1 Choke that devilish i 
which gnaws at your heart, because you are not in 
same lot with others ; bring down your soul, or, ra 
bring it up to receive God's will and do his work, in ; 
lot, in your sphere, under your cloud of obscurity, agi 
your temptations ; and then you shall find that your 
dition is never opposed to your good, but really consis 
with it. Hence it was that an apostle required hiacom 
to abide each one in that calling wherein he was oallec 
fill liis place till he opens a way, by filling it, to 's 
other ; the bondman to fill his house of bondage with 
and duty, the laborer to labor, the woman to be a woi 
the men to show themselves men, — all to acknowh 
God's hand in their lot^ and seek to cooperate with 
good design which he most assuredly cberislies for the 
Another frequent mistake to be carefully avoided is 1 
while you surrender and renounce all thought df mal 
up a plan, or choosing out a plan, for yourself, as one 
you set by your own will, you also give up the Hop 
expectation that God will set you in any scheme of 
where the whole course of it will be known, or set di 
beforehand. If you go to Lim to be guided, he will gi 
you ; but he will not comfort your distrust, or half t 
of him, by showing you the chart of all hia purposes ( 
ceiaiog yoa. He wUl only show you into a way wli 
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tf you go cteerfully and trustfully forward, lie will show 
yoa on still further. No contract will be made with you, 
save that he engages, if you trust him, to lead you into 
the best things, all the way through. And, if they are 
better than you can either ask or think beforehand, they 
will be none the worse for that. 

But we must not stop in negatives. How, then, or by 
what more positive directions caji a man, who really desires 
to do it, come into the plan God lays for him, so as to live 
it and rationally believe that he does? You are on the 
point of choosing, it may be, this or that calling, wanting 
to know where duty lies and what the course God himself 
would have you take. Beginning at a point most remote, 
and where the generality of truth is widest. 

Consider (1,) the character of God, and you will draw a 
large deduction from that ; for, all that God designs for 
you will be in harmony with his character. He is a being 
infinitely good, just, true. Therefore, you are to know 
that he can not really seek any thing contrary to this in 
you. You may make yourselves contrary, in every attri- 
bute of character, to God ; but he never made you to be- 
come any thing different from, or imworthy of, himself. 
A good being could not make another to be a bad being, 
as the proper issue and desired end of his existence; least 
of all could one infinitely good. A great many employ- 
ments or callings are, by these first principles, forever cut 
off. No thought is permitted you, even for a moment, of 
any work or calling that does not -represent the industry, 
justice, truth, beneficence, mercy of God. 

(2.) Consider your relation to him as a creature. All 
created wills have their natural center and rest in God's 
will. In him they all come into a play of harmony, ^tA 
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the proper harmony of being is possible only in this way. 
Thus, you know that you are called to have a will perfect;^ 
harmonized with God's and rested in his, and that giveB 
you a large insight into what you are to be, or what is the 
real end of your being. In fact, nine-tenths of your pa^ 
ticular duties may be settled, at once, by a simple reference 
in this manner to what God wills. 

(3.) You have a conscience, which is given to be an in- 
terpreter of his will and thus of your duty, and, in bofli, 
of what you are to become. 

(4.) God's law and his written Word are guides to 
present duty, which, if feithfully accepted, will help to set 
you in accordance with the mind of God and the plan lie 
has laid for you. " I am a stranger in the earth," said on^ 
" hide not thy commandments from me ; " knowing that 
Gt)d's commandments would give him a clue to the true 
meaning and business of his life. 

(5.) Be an observer of Providence ; for God is showing 
you ever, by the way in which he leads you, whither h© 
means to lead. Study your trials, your talents, the world's 
wants, and stand ready to serve God now, in whatever be 
brings to your hand 

Again (6,) consult your friends, and especially those who 
are most in the teaching of God, They know your talents 
and personal qualifications better, in some respects, lian 
you do yourself. Ask their judgment of you and of the 
spheres and works to which you are best adapted. 

Once more (7,) go to God himself, and ask for the calling 
of God ; for, as certainly as he has a plan or calling for 
you, he will somehow guide you into it. And this is the 
proper office and work of his Spirit. By this private 
teaching he can show us, and will, into the very plan that 
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g^nbiT us. And this ia the signilicauce of what is pre- 
cribed 83 our duty, viz., living and walking in the Spirit ; 
or tlio Spirit of God ia a kind of universal presence, or 
ioBpiration, in the world's bosom ; an milkiling inner light, 
viuoh if wc accept and live in, we are guided thereby into 
t ooDsenting choice, so that what God wills for us we also 
mil for oorselvea, — settling into it as the needle to the 
pole By this bidden union with God, or intercourse with 
lutn, we get a wisdom or in^ht deeper than we know 
wnwlvc*; a sj-mpathy, a oneneaa with the Divine will 
lad love We go into the very plan of God for us, and 
OB led along in it by him, consenting, coSperating, 
ueweriiig to him, we know not how, and working out, 

MtkioeM exactness, that good end for which his unseen 
U girded us and sent us into the world. In this 
L not neglecting the other methods just named, but 
Sbg in »U their separate lights, to be interpreted in 
Uk liigbcr light of the Spuit, we can never he greatly at 
ilw lo Qud our way into God's counsel and plan. The 
itaiai of the present moment we shall meet as they rise, 
' txt ibcac will open a gate into tho next, and we shall thus 
pw on, trustfully and securely, almost never in doubt as 
1»vlttt God calls us to do. 

Il in not to be supposed that you have followed mo, in 

nchft subject as this, without encountering questions from 

, fUUn tluit arc piercing. It has put you on ro0cction ; it 

a to the inquiry, what you have been doing and 

J thoJi lar in your course, and what you are hero 

Tcn, twenty, fifty, seventy years ago, you 

!tt9 living world, auJ began to breathe this 

inliau angel that came to take ei\OT^ 
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of you said, " To tliis end is lie bom, for this cause is h 
come into the world." Or, if this be a Jewish fancy, Gtoc 
said the same himself. He had a definite plan for you, a 
good end settled and cherished for you in his heart. This 
it wius that gave a meaning and a glory to your life. Apart 
from this, it was not, in his view, life for you to live; it 
was accident, frustration, death. What now, O soul, hast 
thou done? what progress hast thou made? how much of 
the blessed life-plan of thy Father hast thou executed? 
How far on thy way art thou to the good, best end thy 
God has designed for thee? 

Do I hear thy soul confessing, with a suppressed sob 
within thee, that, up to this time, thou hast never sought 
God's chosen plan at all. Hast thou, even to this hour, 
and during so many years, been following a way and a 
plan of thine own, regardless, hitherto, of all God's pur- 
poses in thee? Well, if it be so, what hast thou gotten? 
How does thy plan work ? Does it bring thee peace, con- 
tent, dignity of aim and feeling, purity, rest ; or, does i* 
plunge thee into mires of disturbance, scorch thee in flames 
of passion, worry thee with cares, burden thee with bittei 
reflections, cross thee, disappoint, sadden, sour thee? And 
what are thy prospects ? what is the issue to come ? Aftei 
thou hast worked out this hard plan of thine own, will i< 
come to a good end? Hast thou courage now to goon 
and work it through ? 

Perhaps you may be entertaining yourself, for the time, 
with a notion of your prosperity, counting yourself happj 
in past successes, and counting on greater successes to come 
Do you call it, then, success, that you are getting on in j 
plan of your own? There can not be a greater delusion 
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Up a jibui that ia not God's, and rejoice tliat ifl 
prosper ; not observing that you are just a 
from God's plan for you and from all true wis 
It joa atrem to prosper more. And tlie day is coolf I 
just this truth will be revealed to you, as th»J 
pang of your defeat and shame. 
liter wliicli it >«, prosperity or ackoowledged da^ \ 
much the same in one aa in the other, if' T 
id apart {^"om God and his counsel. There iftf 
good preparing for any man who will not live ii 
Epkn. If he goes a prospecting for himself, and wiU'^ 
ibend that for which he is apprehended, it can not ' 
good purpose. 
I really, I know not any thing, my hearer3,'more 
i paiiifhl to Uiink of, to a soul properly enlight«nec 
and God's truth, than so many years of Divinm 
and lost; whole years, possibly many 
great and blessed biography which GodJ 
jrou, occupied by a frivolous and foolish in- j 
nUm of your own, substituted for the good eounsol 
floJs infinite wisdom and love O, let the past suffice ! 

Toasg man, or woman, this is the day of hope to yonj 
LjFonr bust opportunities are still before you. Koii^ 
I tic laying your plaus for the future. Why nol 
. in Ooil ? Wlio has planned for you as wisoly*J 
ktthlVilly m he? Let your life begin with him 
f Uwt yon are ginled by your God for a Holy a 
KlUnfr. Go to him and consecrate your life to bin 
[ aamrcdly that be will lead you into just that liil 
I yoor highest honor and tiessing. 

L X aa,j io the uldcr man, vho tt £ 
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on in his conrse and is still without (Jod in the world? 
The beginning of wisdom, my friend, you have yet to 
learn. You haye really done nothing, as yet, that you 1 
was sent into the world to do. All your best opportuni- 
ties, too, are gone or going by. The best end, the next 
best, and the next are gone, and nothing but the dregs of 
opportunity is left. And still Christ calls even you- 
There is a place still left for you ; not the best and bright^ 
est, but an humble and good one. To this you are called, 
for this you are apprehended of Christ Jesus stilL O, 
come, repent of your dusty and dull and weary way, an<i 
take the call that is offered. 

All men, living without God, are adventi&ers out upoxi 
God'sVorld, in neglect of him, to choose their own course- 
Hence the sorrowftd, sad looking host they make. O, thst* 
I could show ihem whence their bitterness, their dryness, 
their unutterable sorrows, come. O, that I could silence, 
for one hour, the noisy tumult of their works, and g^* 
them to look in upon that better, higher life of fruitfdlne^^ 
and blessing to which their God has appointed thein.- 
Will they ever see it? Alas! I fear! 

Friends of God, disciples of the Son of God, how in^" 
spiring and magnificent the promise, or privilege that i^ 
offered here to you. Does it still encounter only unbelie:^^ 
in your heart? does it seem to you impossible that yot:* 
can ever find your way into a path prepared for you b^T 
God, and be led along in it by his mighty counsel. Le'^ 
me tell you a secret. It requires a very close, well-kep'^ 
life to do this ; a life in which the soul can have confidence 
always toward God ; a life whidi allows the Spirit alway ^ 
to abide and reign, driven away by no affront of selfishness-' 
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^bere roust be a complete remmciation of self-will. God 
Bsd religion must be praclicaily first; and tlie testimony 
Hm we please God must be the element of our peace. 
And sueb a disciple I have never known wlio did not have 
il fcr his joy that God was leading him on, shaping his Hfo 
fcf liirn, bringing him along out of one moment into the 
neit, year by year. To such a disciple, there is nothing 
Unined or difficult in saying that God's plan can be found, 
oribat this in the true mode and privilege of life. Noth- 
Of to him is eswier or more natural. Ho knows God ever 
pncnl, fools that God determines all things for him, re- 
jpioe* in the coniidence that the everlasting counsel of his 
hioid is shaping every turn of his experience. He doer. 
Mtgo hunting after this confidence; it comes to him, 
*i«iss in him, fortifies his breast, and makes his esistence 
iWf an element of peace. And this, my brethren, is your 
pivtlege, if only you can live close enough to have the 
WW of the Lord with jou. 

How sacred, how strong in its repose, how majestic, how 
"fiuly divine ia a life thus ordered I The simple thought 
oT a life which is to be the unfolding, in this manner, of u 
l^viao plan, Li too beautiful, too captivating, to suilbr one 
""iiflcrent or bcedleea moment Living in this manner, 
wtiy turn of your experience will be a discovery to yoii 
^God, every change a token of Lis Fatherly counsel. 
'^cv'jroliscurity, darkness, trial, suffering Gdlsuiwn you; 
:-, li«8<w, injuries; yoar outward state, employ- 
lis; what seems hard, unaccountable, severe, 
V might say, vexatiouB, — all these you will sec 
*Pt ^U ur constitutive elemental in God's bfuutifiil and 
ffj^rfaj for vpu, andj as such, jiro to be acceptoi ■mlXi ^ 
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smile. Trust God I have an implicit trust in God! f 
these very thiags will impart the highest zest to life, 
you were in your own will, yon conld not bear them ; a 
if you fall, at any time, into your own wiJl, they ■? 
break you down. But, the glory of your condition, s 
Christian, is that yon are in the mighty and good will 
Goji. Hence it was that Bunyan called his hero Gi 
Heart; for, no heart can be weak that ia in the confide 
of God. See how it was with Paul : counting all thi: 
but loss for the excellency of the knowledge; enduri 
with godlike patience, unspeakable sufferings; cast 
every thing behind him, and following on to appreht 
that for which he was apprehended. He had a great > 
mighty will, but no self-will : therefore, he was strong 
true lion of the faith. Away, then, with all feeble B( 
plaints, all meagre and mean anxieties. Take yoiir di 
and he strong in it, as God will make you strong. ^ 
harder it is, the stronger, in fact, you will be. Un( 
stand, also, that the gresit question here is, not what ; 
will get, but what you will become. The greatest wet 
you can ever get will be in yourself. Take your burdi 
and troubles, and losaea, and wrongs, if come they n 
and will, as your opportunities, knowing that God 
girded you for greater things than these, 0, to live 
such a life as God appoint, how great a thing it ia !- 
do the duties, make th.e sacrifices, bear the adversit 
finish the plan, and then to say, with Christ, (who oJ 
will be able ? )— " It ia finished I " ^^ 
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Job xxxii. 8- — "But there is a spirit m man, and tlte 
t»^iinUum of the Almighty giveth than understanding" 

It tfl something great in man, as the speaker, Eliliu, 

Kaceircs, that he is spirit, and, sa being such, is capable 

'^ being ingpired. For he is not, as ROnie commentators 

tlTjiear to suppose, re-publishing here, tho historical fact, 

I tta the Almighty breathed into man, at the first, a living, 

^^Kntanding soul ; but, speaking in the present tense, he 

^^^Bficfl man as being able to bo inspired, because he is 

VVP^ and God that he inspires him. 

Toadcrtake to enlist you here in a range of contempla- 
wo exoccdiiigly remote from the apprehension of most 
Foaxut in our time. So completely occupied are they 
<IA the bomanitarian, world-ward relations of life, that 
4>Ood-w»rd relations pass unheeded, and, for the most 
(Wl, unrecognized. Or, if they sometimes think of such 
■ditioDa, it ifl only in the sense that we are responsible to 
1«^ M wo &ro to any human government, for what wc do 
Mttai, not in the sense that our very nature has itself a 
Onward ndc, being related constitulionally to him, as 
plum an to the sun, or living bodies to the air they 
Wlhc. That Wc may duly apprehend a truth so far out 
rf Ike wij of our times, and yet so necessary to any fit 
MDep^otifl of our nature and life, let me bespeak, on youi 
(••S eren a ToliuiMrr and compelled attention. 
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Mysiibject is, ffte spirit in man; or what is tlie same,' 
fact that we are, as being ^irit, permeable and in^in 
hij ike Almightij. 

The word "spirit" niGana literally, breath, and it is 
pHed to the sou], not merely because of its immaterial 
but for the additional reason that the Almighty can brea 
himself into it and through it. The word "inspiratic 
as here used, denotes this act of inbreathing, and it i 
serve the convenience of my subject to use it in this me 
- ing in my discourse ; though it is not exactly coincid 
with the more common meaning attached to it, when 
speak of the inspiration of the writers of Scripture, 
certainly need not apologize for the use of a term, in. 
least, one of its Scripture meanings. I only notify you t 
any one is inspired, as I shall here speak, who ia breatl 
in, visited internally, anii so, all infalUbCity apart, raisec 
intelligence, guided in choice, convinced of sin, upheld 
suffering, empowered to victory. In this more gent 
sense, Bezaleel was inspired when he " was iilled with 
Spirit of God, in wisdom and in understanding, to de^ 
cunning works, to work in gold, and in silver, and in bn 
and in cutting of stones, to set them, and in carving 
timber," Any one is inspired, aa we now speak, just 
far as he is raised intema.lly, in thought, feeling, percepti' 
or action, by a Divine m.ovement within. In the eapac 
of this, he is called an inspirable creature, and has this 
one of his highest distinctions. What higher distinct: 
can he have, than a capiicity for God; to let in the Div 
nature, to entertain tho eternal spirit witnessing with 
spirit, to be gifted tlius with understanding, ennobled 
impuke, raised in power, and this, without any retrenohiui 
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■tf his personal freedom, but so as even to intensify his 
proper individuality. 

.hwl 03 it is the distinction of a crystal, that it is trans- 
parent, able to let the light into and through its close flinty 
body, and be irradiated by it in the whole mass of ita 
abrtance, without being at all more or less distinctly a 
cryalal, iw it is the grand distinction of homanity, that it 
iamode permeable by the divine nature, prepared in that 
manner to receive and entcmple the Infinite Spirit; to be 
energized by him and filled with his glory, in every fac- 
ulty, feeling and power. Our accepted doctrine of the 
Holy S{>irit really implies just this, that we are made capa- 
ble of this interior presence of the divine nature ; that, as 
DoUer is open to the free access and unimpeded passage of 
tfeeleetrio flash, so is the soul open to the subtle motions 
tf tlie Eternal Spirit, and ready, as it were, to be the vehicle 
L^Uod'it thought and action ; so of his charact«r and joy. 

^^pj to the manner of this divine presence, or working, 
I St, of course, know nothing. "We only know, reverting 
'o coropuiriaons just given, that, as matter conducts elec- 
Inatj-, »o the human soul becomes a conductor of the di- 
ns will, and sentiments. Or as we can not see how the x 
ajMBl roocivea the light, or how, being a perfectly opaque 
Wj in iteclfl it bccomen luminous without the least 
ckuigD ID ilif own urganization, so here we can understand 
Ifcit ihi" tinman souj, or^plrit, is made capable of the di- 
■ !■ ■, -.vithoutanylossofitaownLumanindividuality; 
iimer of thelact is, in both cases, uninvestigable 

Tile Scriptiucs use a great variety of figures to represent 
tliii t niih, and gves as s vivid practical sense of \t^W\ 
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they do not undertake to show ns the manner. They 
compare it to the wind that bloweth where it listeth— thou 
canst not tell whence it cometh, and whither it goeth. 
They speak of it as teaching — he shall teach you all things. 
Dravnng, — except the Father which hath sent me draw 
him. Quickening — ^it is the spirit that quickeneth. Begtir 
ting anew, — ^bom of water and of the spirit Sealing^"- 
sealed with the Holy Spirit of promise. DweUing in h 
soulj^-the Spirit of God dwelleih in you. WaUdng in t^— I 
I will walk in them. Leading, — ^led of the Spirit. Strengdi- 
ening, — strengthened with might by thy Spirit. Wikiessing 
reciprocally with its, — ^bearing witness with our spirit By 
reason of a certain analogy that pertains between the works 
of the Spirit in lost man, and the working of the life prin- 
ciple in bodies, it is also called, comprehensively, " the spirit 
of life." In which, however, nothing is explained to us 
respecting the manner ; for we do not know, at all, how 
the life-principle works, we only know its effects ; that it 
quickens the dead matter, organizes, vivifies and conserves 
it by its presence, and that, somehow, the matter, without 
ceasing at all to be matter, obeys it. 

Let us now consider what and how much it signifies 
that we are spirit; capable, in this manner, of the divine 
concourse. In this point of view it is, that we are raised 
most distinctly above all other forms of existence known 
to us. When it is declared in the scripture, that the Spirit 
of God moved upon the waterS of chaos, it is not meant 
that he was inspiring chaos, but only that he was acting 
creatively in it. So it is not understood, when all the 
host of heaven are said to be created by the breath of 
the Almighty, that the stars are inspired creatures; much 
less, that the brute animals are inspired, because they arc 
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eaid to live, when the Almighty sendeth forth his Spirit. 
The will, or force of God, can act omnipotently on all cre- 
ated things, as things. He can penetrate all central fires 
and dissolve, or annihilate, every most secret atom of the 
worlds, but it can not be said that these things receive him. 
Nothing can truly receive him but spirit. He may pass 
through things and have them pliant everywhere to his 
touch, but thqr derive nothing from him that is personal 
to him. No creature can truly receive him, save one that 
is constitutionally related to him in terms that permit 
correspondence ; there must be intelligence offered to his 
intelligence, sentiments to his sentiments, reason to his 
reason, will to his will, personality to his person. To speak^ 
of aa inspired mountain, or planet, or breeze of air, an in- 
qared block, or an inspired brute, has even a sound of 
irreyerence. Not so to speak of an inspired man ; for man 
is spirit, a nature configured to God, and therefore able to 
receive him. And by this, he is separated from, and set 
above aU other of God's creatures, and shown to be scarcely 
less different from them in kind than the Creator himself. 
True, he is a creature, but a creature how gloriously dis- 
tinguished; one that can partake the Infinite Creator him- 
self, and come up thus into the range of his principles, 
motives, thoughts and powers. Not even the obedient 
worlds of heaven can so receive him. Following in the 
track of his will, and filling even immensity with their stu- 
pendous fiume of order, they yet have nothing fellow to God 
in their substance, and can not, therefore do what the hum- 
blest soul is able ; can not receive the communication of God. 
They can be shaken, melted, exploded, annihilated by his 
will, but they are not vast enough, or high enough in qual- 
ity to be inspired bj him. Spirit only can be mspiteSi. 
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We sometimes nndertake to magnify the dignity of man 
by dwelling on the wonderful achievements of his intelli- 
gence. He creates and uses language, makes records of 
the past, enacts laws, builds institutions, climbs the heav- 
ens, searching out their times and orbits, penetrates the 
secret affinities and counts the atoms of matter, bridges 
the sea by his inventions, conmiands the lightning itself 
to think his thoughts and run upon his errands in theend0 
of the world, — ^none but a stupendous creature, we suppoeey 
and rightly, can be manifested in acts of intelligence like 
these. And yet, to be penetrated and lighted up from 
within by the mind of God, to have the understanding of 
things unseen by the inspiration of the Almighty, in one 
word, to be spirit, and have the consciousness even of QoAf 
as being irradiated and filled with his divine fullness ; this, 
after all, is the distinction that makes any mere show of 
intelligence quite insignificant. 

We sometimes dwell on the fact of the moral nature in 
man, conceiving that in this, he is seen to be, most of all, 
exalted. And our impression is right, if by the paoral we 
understand, also, the spiritual and religious nature, a^ we 
often do. But, in strict propriety, the jhqtbI nature ifi 
quite another and vastly inferior thing, as respects the 
scale of its dignity. The spiritual is even as much highe? 
than the moral, as the moral is higher than the animal, 
To be a moral being is to have a sense of duty and a 
power of choice that supports and justifies responsibility. 
It is that in us which recognizes the supremacy of moral 
ideas or abstract notions, and acknowledges their binding 
force, as laws or principles.. Animals, for example, have 
a certain power of intelligence, but they have no sense of 
duty, or Jaw; tljat ]& a point (juite ^boye their tier of 
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existence. But to ha raised in this manner above them, as 
being simply a moral creature, is by no means any princi- 
pal distinction. An atheist can have moral ideas, and, 
acting on the plane of the world as a member of human 
society, can feel and can personally honor the obligations 
of principle. But, to be spirit, or to have a spiritual na- 
ture, is to be practically related to a being in us and about 
us, who is above all mere abstractions, or principles : viz., 
to the person of God Himself It is to be capable, not of 
duty only, or of sentiments of duty, but of receiving God, 
of knowing Him within, of being permeated, filled, enno- 
bled, glorified, by his infinite Spirit. Ideas can not walk 
in us, or witness, or beget anew, or seal; but, the living 
God, communicating Himself to souls, can do this and 
more — can raise them to his own plane of existence, and 
make them partakers with lyma, even in his character itself. 
And here it is that humanity culminates, or reveals the 
summit of its dignity ; it is, in being spirit, and, as such, 
open to the visitation and the indwelling power of God. 
This it is, and this only, that makes us properly religious 
beings. Angelic nature can not, in this view, be higher. 
No creature being can excel in order a soul so configured to 
God as to be inspirable by him ; able to receive his im- 
pulse, fell into his movement, rest in his ends, and be finally 
perfected in the eternity of his joys. 

It is also in virtue of this distinction between a merely 
moral nature and spirit, that redemption, or the restoration 
from evil is possible; for that we are down, under evil, can 
not be denied. Were there no other way for us, but to 
act on ourselves, and bring ourselves out of our disorder 
into the abstractions of law and duty, our case were utterly 
hopeless. As certainly as sin exists, we are in it ioi^N^x* 
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Were there no divine access to us, no capacity of inspira- 
tion in us, the body of a common rock could as well light 
itself up by the sun, as we come into the light again of 
true virtue, assisted only by the abstract principles, or light 
of duty. There is no possibility of redemption, or spirit- 
ual restoration for us, save that, as being open to the in- 
breathing of God, we may so be impregnated with a new 
power of life, and, by force of a divine visitation within, 
be regenerated in the holiness of God. All which is de- 
scribed in the scripture as being bom of God. And what 
a height of almost divinity do we look upon in such a 
truth as that I What man will not even tremble, as in awe 
of himself when he contemplates, in this word of scrip- 
ture, the eternal Spirit of God coursing through the secret 
cells and chambers of his feeling, turning him about in his 
motions, breathing in his thoughts, and calling back his 
wild affections to a common center with His own. 

Glance a moment also, at this point, on the origin and 
constituted relation of our human nature, a^ spirit, with its 
author and creator. In the original scheme of existence, 
it was planned that man should be complete, and, as it 
were, infinite in God, by reason of his continual participa- 
tion of God. And this is the true normal state of man. 
In which normal state he was to be a continually inspired 
creature, conscious always of God as of himself, actuated 
by the divine character, exalted by the divine beatitude. 
This, accordingly, is the true idea of the fall. It is not 
that man fell away from certain moral notions, or laws, 
but it is that he fell away from the personal inhabitation 
of God, lost inspiration, and so became a dark, enslaved 
creature, — alienated, as the apostle says, from the life of 
of God. Still, his capacity of inspiration is not absolutely 
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or closed up, and God is striving ever in tlie gospel, 
to TUgiiin Ilia dominion over him, again to fill him ns a re- 
newed crt-ature with bis Spirit, And when he is truly 
yielcled up again to the inspiration of God, when he ia 
bora of tlie S])irit, then he is bo far restored to tlie normal 
Ktate from which he fell ; made conscions again of God, 
knowing God as revealed in hia inmost life, by a knowl- 
edge that is immediate ; filled with joy and peace, fortified 
ia «b«iigtb, guided by the motions of eternal wisdom. 
Tlii» is ibe real eigniflcance, as we just now saw, of Chria- 
I tin regeneration. It ia not that the subject is set in a new 
^^■fiou to cert^iin abstract laws, tests, obhgations, but it 
^^■■t lio is brought back into his true norma! relation to 
pHkltenial Spirit of God, and begins to live, as he was 
Oiile to live, an inspired life, — led of the Spirit, dwelt in, 
nlted in by the Spirit, made to be a temple for the in- 
iuHlation of God, as he was originally designed to be. 
SmctificaLicMi, properly regarded, is, accordingly, nothing 
Ut n completed inspiration ; a bringing of every thought 
into captivity M the divine movement. And then, if we 
Wc at the attributes of character perfected, how superla- 
liw, how c\-idently divine they are — the self-renunciation, 
4e pationce, the fortitude in suffering, the courage superior 
todnth nndall tormenteofpersecution, the repose, the joy, 
falboQndiDg beneficence, the forgiveness of enemies, the 
titSty to God, that die3 sooner than renounce Kim — these 
tn Uie Rsults and characters, by which the inspired life is 
dl>iB)rtti»lie'). Meantime the subject of this grace is no 
tw taken off from his proper individuality, by the state 
■^ lupiird impuliw into which lie is come, but he appears 
ntiier to otbon, and alno aoc-nis to himself, to have risen to 
ipkte and potent individuality tbaw Vo ctw 
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knew before. It is as if he had just here discovered h. 
sejf and awakened to the conaciousnesa of bis sovereigi 
over all things round him. Knowing that God worketh 
liim to will and to do, liia willing and doing are just so mi 
the more energetic, because he is raised in such a degi 
by the new flood of movement upon which he is now t 
barked. He governs himself the more subhmely, and, 
it were, imperially, that he is crowned as a king by the 
spiration he feels. He subdues the body, tramples p 
and scorn, rides over death, and takes a reigning attit\ 
in all things with his master ; simply because the indivii 
ality of hia nature, never before developed under the bo; 
age of his fallen state, is now developed by his inspi 
tion. As being spirit, he could never be developed, si 
in the divine atmosphere, and, therefore, being now 
home in. God again, he discovers at once what it is to 
a man. 

Observe also, in some particulars, what takes place 
the human soul, as an iaspirable nature, when it is prat 
cally filleil and operated by the Spirit of God. It ] 
now liiat higher Spirit witnessing with itself. "Witnt 
ing with,"- — there ia a glorious and blessed concomitat 
in the subject, a kind of double sense in which he tsi 
note, both of God and of himself together, and is, at c 
and the same moment, conscious of both. He is no 1( 
ger a simple feather of humanity, driven about by 1 
fickle winds of this world's changes, but, in the new sei 
be has of a composite life, in which God Himself is a p 
siding force, he ia raised into a glorioos equilibrium abo 
himself, and set in rest "upon the rock of God's etemi 
Hia strength is immovable; indbed he i3, iii a sense,. i 
All his powers and taleate- are quickenedi tt 
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His perceptiona are cleared, his imagination exalted, 
ud his whole Lorizoo within ia gloriously luminous, 

Swhow it 16 ini-'xampies; what amau is before the holy 
ri^tatioD, anil what bo iMcomea in it. The man Enoch, 
ttiked in the deep iniies of this world, as Httlc superior 
to tiicm, or as little raised above them, as other men 
rf his ungodly times. But, when the testimony came 
lint be pleased God, when the internal witness of God's 
iofo WW unfolded in his consciousness, bis affinities were 
dimgvd, even to such a degree that the earth could hold 
I iilf down no longer. Joseph, as Joseph, is the favored 
^Hk hifl father, distinguished by ^«rtain natural grace, 
^^Be wearing of a particular coat. But he begins to 
Hlbbcamfi, arid then a power to interpret dreams, and 
^bd" ia with him in both, leading him on to a great and 
^iawiid Allure, and finishing a glorious beauty in his cbar- 
iEter,M tlittt even we can sec it as conlidcntly as he knows 
itUnaalC Moeea passes through the preparations of the 
Ijl^bltf , then becomes a refugee tending sheep on the back- 
I^K Ilopib; a man scarcely more, to us, than if he had 
^^Htqrt, till this time, in his mother's basket among the 
|Hp of the Nile. But the call overtakes him and the 
^ifliit now of God's own might enters into him. He be- 
tna, at ouce, a prophet and a commander, the Liberator 
nd LMdcr and Law-giver of his people, and the founder, 
ia tkal manner, of a history that foreshadows, and even 
(■•pana a language for, the doctrines of Christ and the 
Rmt tnystcry of salvation to bo revealed in Christ, after 
iftsea CBOturies have passed away. Peter, again, the com- 
{■BOQ of JcsuR and tlic hearer of hia word, knew leas, in 
ku. of Cbrwt, and the real import of his mis.sion, llian 
■ «H abU) to represent, or anticipate, in llie torma ot 
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his ritual. He even seemed to imagine, down to the day 
of Pentecost itself that the kingdom of Christ was explo- 
ded in his death. But when his dull humanity was lighted 
up by the advent of the Spirit on that day, a marveloiis 
insight takes him, and he preaches Christ and the saying 
wonder of his death to three thousand men, as strangely 
overtaken with another sense of the glorious crucified as 
he. That was Peter as a man; this is Peter the rock, on 
whom God is building his Church. So the man Paul is 
going to Damascus, fiill of learning, and exceedingly mad 
with Pharisaic sanctity, there to exterminate the hated sect 
of Jesus. But this Paul is spirit, and behold a power 
breaks into him^ on his way, and a voice internal calls to 
him, by which he is immediately become another ; himse}^ 
yet still another; an apostle whose inspiration is Christ 
and for whom he is ready to die. Then how little, how 
mad with a man's animosities ; now how lofty in his re- 
pose, how mighty in his action, how nearly divine in his 
character. When John, the apostle, lands, or is landed 
at Patmos, it does not appear that he carried to it thoughts 
or perceptions that were higher, or more far-reaching than 
many others might carry. But he is in the Spirit on the 
Lord's day, and heaven is opened within, discovering* to 
him, in scenes and images how sublime, the successive 
chapters of all the future ages of the kingdom. So there 
have, in aU ages, been prophetic gifts, intimations, premo- 
nitions, dreams, visions, powers of healing, gifts of under- 
standing, discemings of spirits, whenever the eternal Spirit, 
in souls, lifts them above their merely human range, and 
becomes the inhabiting grace of their personality. He en- 
riches them with wisdom, fills them with a supernatural 
confidence, opens resources of character, and shows them 
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> the world in the grand hoinonia, or fellowship of his 
wn m^mtic life. We see them girded thns, and going 
rtlh to 8abdue kingdoms and conquer the world to Christ ; 
nd we dieoovcr, in what they show of heavenly fire and 
•rightncs, how much it Bigniiiea that God comes into men, 
Tcan, in the communication of himself. Apart from God, 
hey are low, short-sighted, earthlj.and weak; but, being 
pint, no sooner does the inspiration of the Almighty 
ireiUhe into them, than they become powerful, and see 
kfitf, and iihine with a dignity that is visibly divine. 

But we do not really conceive the height of this subject, 
liU we biiog into view the place it holds in the economy 
fiC (1m bcttTeoly state. All good angels and glorified men 
ttidiBtiiigaished by the fact that they are now filled with 
atmplete inspiration from the fullness of God. It is their 
I ^jUtnil ptafoctioR that they are perfectly inspired, so that 
ffaiir whole action is "in the divine impulse. All ein, all 
Mbot and spiritoal distemper are drunk up or lost in the 
4viiio perfection. Their complete inspiration is their dig- 
ri^t ^^^ strength, the spring of their sn-iUncss and joy; 
tti Ihtt AUeloia of their adoring eternity — the Lord God 
Qanipoient reigneth, — celebrates a reign not about them 
blUnip^ nor in some third heaven above, but in them, in 
Aanors magoificcnt heaven of their own exalted powcra 
lid tbou^t^ and the glorified passions of their spirit 
bqiDBtiiMi is thoir heaven ; the Lord God givcth them 
i^ All that we mean by the heavenly joy and perfee- 
ist is BOtliing but the restoration and the cycrlastini^ 
ilaaa nf that high capacity for God, in which our nomud 
Ua begun, and of which that first state was only the 
pm, or prophecy. Uan bnda lils panidise, when be is 
is God. It is Boi that lie ia squortd \a ooUi^ 
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abstractions, or perfected in his moral conformity to 06^ 
tain impersonal laws; but it is that he is filled with the 
sublime personality of God, and forever exalted by hifl 
inspirations, moving in the divine movement, rested on 
the divine center, blessed in the divine beatitude. 

On the other hand, what is called hell, in the scriptore, 
is a world of misery, instituted by the complete absence 
of God. It is outer darkness, because it is that night of 
the mind, which overtakes it when it strays from GtoA and 
his light To be severed eternally from God's inspiratioDS . 
' is enough, as we are constituted, to seal our complete misery. 
No matter whether it be that our capacity of inspiration 
is extinct, or whether it continues, gasping after the inspi> 
ing breath of God forever shut away. One is the miseiy 
of deformity and weakness; the other of exile and want 
One is that of a soul halved in its capacity, which leaves ^ 
the other half unregulated and torn* by disorders which it 
has no higher nature left to subordinate and quell; the 
other is that of a soul in full capacity, torn by disorders 
equally hopeless and struggling with immortal want besida- 

I have endeavored, in this manner, to unfold, as I was 
able, the real import of the spirit in man, taken as a na- 
ture capable of receiving the inspiration of the Almighty. 
This, it can hardly be questioned, is the greatest of aU dis- 
tinctions, — superior to free will, to conscience, to reason, 
and to every other gift or faculty of human nature. An 
important light is shed by this great truth on many points 
that meet us in the facts of human life and religious 
cxpeiience. 

1. It is a singular and somewhat curious confirmation 
of what I have been saying, that poets and orators have 
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Imbb 80 ready, in all ages of the 'world, to invoke inspira^ 
ttooa. It w not a mere rlietorical flourish of trumpets s 
ttui critics appear to suppoae. It is because they are mad 
to be inspired. Wbat they ask for, whether they know it I 
or not, is suggested by native affinities that crave a state of 1 
iuiiimtioD. They really want to be exalted above themi J 
flrfra, and speak from a higher point as being divinely \ 
BDpowcrod. Hence their invocations of the Muses, and •] 
Apollo, and Mare, of seraphim an.d of Christ. They want 4 
mw) detfic iropulee. A something in their nature lifts 1 
them up to this. And tho same is in us all. Ko man hai I 
■By tatiidaction in himself, simply as a person acting iroBi j 
Ui own ccnt«r. He dwindles painfully in this manner, 1 
nd becomes a mere dry point, position without magnitude \ 
We oererooine into the sense of magnitude till we receivfrfl 
I (MTe moinireB in our feeling and rise to an attitude es$ ] 
f the consciouanesB of God 

Wo dwcover in this subject what is the true ground 1 
9 j^Honsi significance of the doctrine of the Holy' J 
meed in the gospels. It is not simply that I 
9 ft necessity for the divine nature to do some' I 
If, 'bat rather that ein had abolished Homethinjf 1 
k needs to be restored. The doctrine of the Holy 1 
fell (pwjnded in the primordial nature of all spiritual' I 
They are made, as we have said, to be divinely I 
I, made to live in eternal inspiration. The doefr ,£ 
t the Holy Spirit pertains to all created spirit in aQrjj 
1^ only with modifications adopted to their state. Tii\ 
Wn the Spirit is their normal condition, their consprvin^ 
r light, and strengih. and glory. And therefore,' 
I, fitlling away from GofVs Spirit, and drop- 
HfejtdwhJwwB of were selT-liood, thete oan^ c£ 
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course, be no recovery, till the eternal Spirit is re-installed 
in their nature. They require to be regenerated, bom of 
the Spirit, which only means that the lost inspiration is 
now restored. Accordingly, the question so often mooted, 
whether men have power to regenerate themselves, is seen 
to be idle and even senseless ; for the plain reason that be- 
ing regenerated is the same thing as having inspiration; 
that is, being in the divine impulse and order. The pre- 
cise thing needed is to be raised out of the separated, self- 
centered, evil state into the inspired state, and the regula- 
tive order of God's own movement Are we then going 
to regenerate ourselves, going to inspire ourselves? If 
it were a merely moral change, a change before the mind's 
own abstractions, ideas, or principles, it would not be plainly 
absurd to think it; but, when it is a renewal that even con- 
sists in the inbreathing of God's Spirit, and the being in 
his impulse, what Scougal appropriately calls "The life 
of God in the Soul of Man," how shall it even be imagined 
that we can pass the change upon ourselves? And yet 
how simple it is I How much easier, in fact^ than to drag 
ourselves into good of any kind. Open your whole na- 
ture to God, offer yourselves in the spirit of contrition and 
of a real, unquestioning faith, to the occupancy of God, 
and the light will not more certainly break into the sky, 
and fill the horizon with day, when the morning sun 13 
risen. Ask, in one word, and ye shall receive, seek and ye 
shall find. This now is the doctrine of the Holy Spirit 
It is not some new idea of the gospel. It is an advance 
of the Divine love to recover lost ground and bring bade 
guilty souls among men, to that which is the original, 
everlasting bliss and beauty of all the created intelligences 
of God. 
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'edlaoover, in our subject, what sigcificaRce there is _ 
pride which looks on spiritual rehgion aa a humilii ■ 
deems it even a mortification not to be endure4 1 
'Sriaortification for this tiny speck of mortality not to stay^ 
hy ttoeif in its own littleness and frailty 1 A mortification 1 
la be brought up into the sense of God's own greatness! 
A niortilication to he ennobled by the Spirit of God, to 
btve kU our experience modulated and glorified by bim ! 
A mortificatioD to be in God's wisdom, to be established 
it the confidence of his infinite majesty, to think with him 
aid from him, to move in the glorious order of hia perfect 
iDid, and be the embodiment ete.mally of his impulse I 
0^ fcow petty and weak this pride! how contemptible 
iiioontcnipc! And yet, to be a Christian, to he given up 
h the %>irit of God and careftdly oifered to hia holy 
-how many look on it as a weakness, a loss of 
y, a thing which only the tamer and less manly 
3Ut descend to. I know not any thing else that ex- 
tiie folly and conceit of man like this pride. As 
some loss or abatement to be set in a plane with 
ave the inspiration of tbe Almighty, to receive a 
lure and life in the Eternal Life and impulse of 
It is 03 if tlie world of matter were to he ashamed 
gQti, und shrink with inward mortification from the 
d«yl \Vhat ia.God but our day, the sun of our 
the light of our light. Without whom, as the 
oor seeing, the universe of nature were a mere 
IB6 of ikte, unintelligent and cold, life a. 
nnity, and eternity it-self a protracted and 
nothingnefts. O, my friends, thia pride you have 
teligion will sometime be inverted, and you will 
liiB diaoovety of its brud monU Xou 
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have read those powerful words, " shame and everlastmg 
contempt" And what do you think is their meaning? 
It is to look on the saints in the glory of their resurrection, ^ 
and see them visibly perfected and ennobled by the inhabit- 
ation of God, and remember that such was the honor yon 1 
rejected; to wither and mentally die in the sense of yonr 
own little separated speck of vanity, when surrounded 
with holy myriads, gloriously transfigured by the light of 
God upon them, — ^this is shame and everlasting contempt 
O, that I could help you to understand, as then you will, 
how great a thing it is to be established everlastingly 
in the inspired state. These are they who are made kings 
and priests unto Gtxl; the kinsmen of angels, the compan- 
ions of seraphim, bright, and strong, and free, because the 
Eternal Spirit leads them, and shines forever, in glorious 
evidence, through them. The Lord God giveth them light. 
Despised of man, they are princes now at God's right 
hand. Wise, great, mighty and majestic, creatures in the 
range of divinity, you may see,, in their glorious beauty 
and the royal confidence of their eternity, how much it 
signifies to be a spirit capable of God and the abidiitg 
grace of his presence. 

Finally, it remains to conduct you forward into that 
view of the great future of Christianity on earth, in which 
much of the practical interest of our subject lies. It is a 
great misfortune, as I view it, that we have brought dowu 
the word inspiration to a use so narrow and technical ; as- 
serting it only of prophecy and other scripture writings, 
and carefully excluding from it all participation, by our- 
selves, in whatever sense it might be taken. "We cut our- 
selves off, in this manner, from any common terms with 
the anointed men of scripture and the scripture times* 
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TbBj bcIoDg to another tier of existence, with which we 
GUI not (Urc to claim affinity ; and so we becomo a class 
ntprivii^gcd, Bhut down to a kind of aecond-hand life, 
Isoduig oa their words. The result is that we are occupied 
ilmost wtioUj with second-hand relations to God. Our 
news of life are low and earthly, because our possibilities 
m low. And then wo complain that Christian charact«B I 
iniwii worldly, and loses depth and tone, as if it wer» J 
going to quite vanish out of the world ; that reli* I 
'OonVKtions grow feeble ; that the ministry and tbft I 
word produce no Igngcr the true apostolic effectarfJ 
if any thing apostohc in power could remain, when na f 
Hlolio fuitii or grace is left us ; when, in fact, the apostlafc J 
lid all Kripture writers are really set between us and God. \ 
bfam us away, not before, as examples to help us onj 
■, wo are told, were inspired, which we, in no senseji J 

And eo, being shut down to a meaner existence 
no K^f for us but iu a recoil against iuspiratioi 

that of the Holy Scrijitures; for, who will \ 
iw many are beginning to ask it,) that men wer* I 
long ages ago, when now any such thing i» J 
7 

is jTt to be a revision of this whple subject. Not ■] 
uo to aaeert or claim the same inspiration witb i 
K kvritCTB of scaipturc. God has a particular kind c^-Jt 
■fintMni for every man, .just according to what ho i; 
k«H be will make of him ; for the tradesmen Bezaleel 
kinly KB for Mows. Ho will dignify every right calling 
!■ Vbnnff joined to ua in it; for there is nothing given us 
J ^io, which h« will not help us to do rightly and wisely, 
J ttag m with a lofty and fortified consetou.sueas of his 
^fmme with a» in it. It ia aot ibr us to say, befoi&laajai^. 
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what gifts, or what kind of inspiration Gted will bestow. 
Enough that he will take us into his own care, and work 
his own counsel in us. "We have no lisp of authority 
for assuming that he never wants another book of scrip- 
ture written, though probably enough he does not He 
will take care of that : only let us set no limits to the Holy 
One of Israel, and be ready to admit his guidance, and 
wait to be his qualified instruments, whether in work or 
suffering, whether as tradesmen, or merchants, or teacheon^ 
or ministers, or prisoners, or domeBtics, or daves. ^ 

I believe, furthermore, that»there is going, finally, to be ■* 
entered into the world a more general, systematic and 
soundly intellectual conviction respecting all these secret 
relations of souls to God. When we have been out into 
all the fields of science, and gotten our opinion of the 
scientific order by which God works in matter, and the 
laws immaterial by which aU matter is swayed, I believo 
that we shall turn round God-ward, to consider what ouT 
relations may be on that side; and then we shall not only 
take up the doctrine of the Spirit and of holy inspiration, 
looking no more, as now, after some mere casual, fitfol* 
partially fantastic, visitations of what we call the Spiri"t» 
but we shall discover in it the truth of a grand, universaJL» 
intelligent, systematic, abiding inspiration, and the whoX^ 
human race, lifted by this discovery, will fall into this gi£*^ 
knowing that in God is the only divine privilege of exis*" 
ence. To be in this inspiration will be nothing extraordi' 
nary now, any more than that men should be sober, whicl* 
out of it they are not. Without something like this breal^'' 
ing into the world's mind, that kingdom which is righteous*' 
ness, and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost, and which it i^ 
promised shall finally fill the earth, can, manifestly, nev©^ 
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ome. These, too, are the last days of the promise ; days 
rhen the apostolic grace, instead of being confined to 
ipostles, and shut away firom the living, is to bathe, and 
fill, and glorify itself in all created minds on earth. 

And the sooner, brethren and Mends, we begin to look 
for this the better. And what shall we do sooner than 
prepare onrselves for the grace that is offered. First, be- 
lieve that you may have it^ and may live in this abiding 
witness and participation of God's Spirit Sacrifice every 
thing cheerfully and calmly for this. Esteem it no forbid- 
ding sanctimony to be holy. Aspire to these majestic 
boDOTs, by a life rationally set to do God's will and purified 
to receive it live as with God ; and, whatever be your 
^ ciUing, pray for the gift that will perfectly qualify you in 
ik Let his tabernacle so be set up in you, and be a witness 
^ bt bim, in that manner, of the day, when it shall be said, 
* in the fullness of his universal light, the tabernacle of 
Gud is with men. 

5 



III. 

DIGNITY OF HUICAN NATUBE SHOWN FBOK ITS BUIS& 

Romans iii., 13-18.—" Their throat is an open sq^tMn; 
with their tongues they have used deceit ; the poison of cujjw ^ 
under their lips, Wliose mouth is full of cursing and bitkf 
ness. Their feet are swift to shed hlood. Destruction «» 
misery are in their ways. And the way of peace tluyhavi 
not known. There is no fear of Qod before their eyes. 

A MOST dark and dismal picture of htunanity, it nwrt 
be admitted; and yet it has two sides or aspects. & 
one view, it is the picture of weakness, wretchednetfi" 
shame and disgust ; all which they discover in it who mart 
sturdily resent the impeachment of it. In the other, ft 
presents a being higher than even they can boast ; a fear 
fully great being ; great in his evil will, his demoniacal 
passions, his contempt of fear, the splendor of his degi* 
dation, and the magnificence of his woe. 

It is this latter view of the picture to which, at tli6 
present time, I propose to call your attention, exhibiting,— 

Tlie dignity of man, as revealed by the ruin he makes in hi 
faU and apostacy from Qod. 

It has .been the way of many, in our time, to magnify 
humanity, or the dignity of human nature, by tracing ite 
capabilities and the tokens it reveals of a natural affinity 
with God and truth. They distinguish lovely instincts, 
powers and properties allied to God, aspirations reaching 
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after God; many virtues, according to the common use of 
that term; many beautiful and graceful charities; and, by 
such kind of evidences, or proofe, they repel, sometimes 
with scorn, what ihey call the libelous, or even the insult- 
ing doctrine of total depravity. And this they do, as I 
will add, not without some show of reason, when the fact 
of our depravity is asserted in a manner that excludes the 
admission of any such high aspirations and amiable pro- 
perties, or virtues, as we certainly discover in human con- 
duct, apart fix)m any gifts and graces of religion. And it 
must be admitted that some teachers have given occasion 
for this kind of offense ; not observing the compatibility 
of great aspirations and majestic affinities with a state of 
deep spiritual thraldom; assuming, also, with as little 
light, the want of all appropriate sensibilities and recep- 
tivities for the truth, as a necessary inference from the 
complete destitution of holiness. They make out, in this 
manner, a doctrine of human depravity, in which there is 
no proper humanity left. 

I am not required by my subject to settle the litigation 

between these two extremes ; one of which makes the gos- 

I pd unnecessary, because there is no depravation to restore ; 

? and the other of which makes it impossible, because there 

^ ia nothing left to which any holy appeal can be made ; but 

• I undertake, in partial disregard of both, to show the es- 

! flential greatness and dignity of man from the ruin itself 

. which he becomes; confident of this, that in no other 

. I point of view, will he prove the spiritual sublimity of his 

1 nature so convincingly. 

Nor is it any thing new, or a turn more ingenious than 
yuAf that we undertake to raise our conceptions of \i\miaiv 
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nature in this manner ; for it is in just this way that we 
are accustomed to get our measures and form our concep- 
tions of many things ; — of the power, for example, of 
ancient dynasties and the magnificence of ancient works 
and cities. Falling thus, it may be, on patches of paved 
road here and there, on lines leading out divergently from 
ancient Eome, uncovering and decyphering the mUe-stones 
by their sides, marked with postal distances, here for 
Britain, here for Germany, here for Ephesus and Babylon, 
here for Brundusium, the port of the Appian Way, and 
so for Egypt, Numidia and the provinces of the sun; im- 
agining the couriers flying back and forth, bearing die 
mandates of the central authority to so many distant M- 
tions, followed by the military legions trailing on to exe- 
cute them ; we receive an impression of the empire, fiom 
these scattered vestiges, which almost no words of historic 
description could give us. So, if we desire to form soma 
opinion of the dynasty of the Pharaohs, of whom histoiy 
gives us but the faintest remembrances and obscurest tra- 
ditions, we have only to look on the monumental moxmt- 
ains, piled up to molder on the silent plain of Egypt, ani 
these dumb historians in stone will show us more of thit 
vast and populous empire, measuring by the amount of real^ , 
izcd impression, more of the imperial haughtiness of tto 
monarchs, more of the servitude of their people and of ito 
captive myriads of the tributary nations, than even Hero* 
ditus and Strabo, history and geography, together. 

The same is true, even more strikingly, of ancient 
cities. Though described by historians, in terms of defi- 
nite measurement, with their great structures and defenstf 
and the royal splendor of their courts, we form no soft 
cient conception of their grandeur, till we look upon their 
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mins. Even the eloquenoe of Homer describing the glory 
and magnificence of Thebes, the vast circuit of its walls, 
its hundred gates, and the chariots of war pouring out of 
all, to vanquish and hold in subjection the peoples of as 
many nations, yields only a faint, unimpressive conception 
<»f the city ; but, to pass through the ruins of Kamac and 
Laxor, a vast desolation of temples and pillared avenues 
that dwarf all the present structures of the world, solemn, 
■Iciit and hoary, covered with historic sculptures that re- 
lite the conquest of kingdoms — a journey to pass through, 
amaze in which even comprehension is lost — this reveals 
a fit conoe])tion of the grandest city of the world as no 
words could describe it. Beheld and j udged by the majesty 
of its rains, there is a poetry in the stones surpassing all 
majesty of song. So, when the prophet Jonah, endeavor- 
ing, as he best can, to raise some adequate opinion of the 
greatness of Nineveh, declares that it is an exceeding 
great city, of three days' journey; and, when Nahum 
fcllowR, magnifying its splendor in terms of high descrip- 
tijn that correspond ; still, so ambiguous and faint is the 
impression marie, that many were doubting whether, after 
•II, "the exceeding great city" was any thing more than 
• rast inclosnrc of gardens and pasture grounds for sheep, 
whvre a moderate population subsisted under the protec- 
tion r,f a wall. No one had any proper conception of the 
nty till just now, when a traveler and antiquary digs into 
iif iiiriib wlicre it lies, opens to viow, at points many miles 
i- .'!•!• T. its toiiiph'S and palacc.s, drags out the heavy 
*■':.;. !-.n.*s. jihows the insrriptions, coUocts llie tokens of 
art aii'i sp!i-iid«*r, and sjiys, "this is Nineveh, the * exceeding 
fivat i'ity,'" and then, judging of its extent from th<? vast 

aid glorious ruin, we begin to huve some fit imprcwum 

6* 
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of its magnitudo and splendor. And so it is -il 
Babylon, Ephcsus, Tadmor of the desert, Baalbec and 
nameless cities and pyramids of the extinct Anaerii 
race. All great ruins are but a name for greatness 
ruins, and we see the magnitude of the structure in t 
of the ruin made by it, in its fall. 

So it is with man. Our most veritable, though sadd 
impressions of his greatness, as a creature, we shall del 
from the magnificent ruin he displays. In that ruin 
shall distinguish &llen powers, that lie as broken piE 
on the ground ; temples of beauty, whose scarred and si 
tered walls still indicate their ancient, original glory ; si 
mits covered with broken stones, infested by asps, wh 
the palaces of high thought and great aspiration ate 
and righteous courage went up to maintain the citadel 
the mind, — all a ruin now, " archangel rained," 

And exactly this, I conceive, is the legitimate imp 
sion of the scripture representations of man, as apes' 
from duty and God. Thoughtfully regarded, all exa^ 
ations and contending theories apart, it is as if they w 
showing us the original dignity of man, from the magi 
ccnco of the ruin in which he lies. How sublime a c: 
ture must that be, call him either man or demon, wb 
able to confront the Almighty and tear himself away fi 
his throne. And, as if to forbid our taking his d 
misery and shame as tokens of contempt, imagining 1 
a creature so humiliated is inherently weak and low, 
first men are shown ua living out a thousand years 
lustful energy, and braving the Almighty in atn 
defiance to the last. " The earth also is corrupt beJ 
God, and the earth is filled with violence." We look 
it were, upon a race of Titans, broken loose from on 
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ing war npon God and each other; beholding, in 

tbcir outwan! force, a Wi>c of that original majoaty which 

pennitifl to Um niond nntiire of a lioing, endowed with a 

■elfdclonniniiig liberty, capable of choices against God, 

■nd tliBB of a cUarnctcf in evil that shall be his own. They 

Hll ihc earth, oven up to the sky, with wrath and the de- 

nwaiagil tumult of their wrongB, till God can suffer them 

vo kmger, aending forth bis Hood to sweep them from the 

Mrtb. So of the remarkable picture given by Paul, in the 

fnt chapter of the epistle to the Bomans. In one view 

«« m dia^tsted, in another shocked, doubting whether it 

pmmtfi a creatiu^ most foolish and vUo or most sublimely 

impious and wicked : and coming out, finally, where the 

liUfbsr Olds — " who knowing the judgment of God that 

tbflr vbicb commit such things are worthy of death, not 

Wly do the same but have pleasure in them that do 

4ob"— there to confess the certain greatness of a being 

"Am andacity is bo nearly infinite, whose adherence to 

Ae L«t^ae with evil is maintained with a pertinacity so 

'UiTiit.i\.Iy di-sperate and relentloae. And the picturenf the 

'•■i;;.Mrr.'.«[w>ndB, yielding no impression of a merely feeble 

nA -.ill' vnaiturc, but of a creature rather most terrible 

i.'.l=.v;ft; destructive, fierce and fearlcfla ; miserable in his 

-T. .,'1 ■-- : ffnmt as in evil. Tbfir throat ia an open sepul- 

I their tongues tbey have used deceit ; the p(jison 

iinlcr their lip; whoso mouth is ftill of cursing 

i>s; their feet are swift to shed blooil. Dcs- 

i misery are in tli«ir way ; and the way of 

tlit-y not known ; there ia no fear of God before 
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with our own eyes, to receive the true, original impm 
for ourselves. 

We look, first of all, upon the ialae rehgiona of t 
world ; pompous and costly ritca transacted hefore cro< 
diles and onions ; magnificeiit temples built over all mc 
keyiah and monstrous crcatnres, carved by men's liane 
children offered up, by their mothera, in fire, or in watt 
kings offered on the altars, by their people, to propitiat* 
wooden image; gorgeoua palaces and trappings of bi 
baric majesty, studded all over with beetles in gold, 
precious stones, to serve as a protection against peatileno 
poisons and accidents. I can not fill out a picture that 
nearly fills the world. Doubtless it is a picture of ruin 
yet of a ruin how viaiMy magnificent. For, how higl 
nature must that be, how intensely allied to what is divii 
that it must prepare such pomps, incur such sacrifices, a 
can elevate such trifles of imposture to a place of revi 
enoc. If we say that, in aU this, it is feeling ail 
God if haply it may find him, which in one view is t 
troth, then how inextinguishable and grand are those i 
li^ous instincts by whicli it is aUied to the holy, the in 
nite, the eternal, but invisible one. 

The wars of the world yield a similar impression, Wb 
opinion should we have of the energy, ferocity and fei 
ful passion of a race of animals, could any such be foun 
who marshal themselves by the hundred thousand, marc 
ing across kingdoms and deserts to fight, and strewii 
leagues of ground with a covering of dead, before thi 
yield the y-ictory. One race there is that figure in the 
heroics of war, in a small way, viz., the tiny race of ant 
whom God has made a spectacle to mock the glory ai 
magnificence of human wars; lest, carried away by i 
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many brave shows and by the applauses of the drunken 
ages of the world, we pass, undiscovered, the meanness and 
littleness of that selfish ambition, or pride, by which hu- 
man wars are instigated. These are men such as history, 
in all past ages, shows them to be ; swift to shed blood, 
swifkier than the tiger race, and more terrible. Cities and 
empires are swept by their terrible marches, and become 
a desolation in their path. Destruction and misery are in 
their way&--0 what destruction, misery, how deep and 
long I And what shall we think of any creature of God 
displayed in signs like these. Plainly enough he is a crea- 
ture in ruins, but how magnificent a creaturel Mean as 
the ant in his passions, but erecting, on the desolations he 
makes, thrones of honor and renown, and raising himself 
into the attitude of a god, before the obsequious ages of 
mankind ; for who of us can live content, as we are tem- 
pered, without some hero to admire and worship? 

Consider again the persecutions of the good-; fires for the 
saints of all ages, dungeons for the friends of liberty and 
benefactors of their times, poison for Socrates, a cross for 
Jesus Christ. What does it mean? What face shall we 
put on this outstanding demonstration of the world ? No 
other but this, that cursing and bitterness, the poison even 
of asps, and more, is entered into the heart of man. He 
hates with a diaboUcal hatred. Feeling "how awful good- 
ness is," the sight of it rouses him to madness, and he will 
not stop till he has tasted blood. And what a being is 
this that can be stung with so great madness, by the spec- 
tacle of a good and holy life. The fiercest of animals are 
capable of no such devilish instigation ; because they are 
too low to be capable of goodness, or even of the thought. 
But here is a creature who can not bear the remmdcr^ evet\ 
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' of good, or of any thing above the ruin where his deso- 
lated glory lies. O how great is the nature which is 
capable of this dire phrenzy. 

The great characters of the world famish another strik- 
ing proof of the transcendent quality of human nature, 
by the dignity they are able to connect even with their 
littleness and meanness. On a small island of the southern 
Atlantic, is shut up a remarkable prisoner, wearing him- 
self out there in a feeble mixture of peevishness and jeal- 
ousy, solaced by no great thoughts and no heroic spirit; 
a kind of dotard before the time, killing and consuming 
himself by the intense littleness into which he has shrunk. 
And this is the great conqueror of the modem world, the 
man whose name is the greatest of modem names, or, some 
will say, of all names the human world has pronounced ; a 
man, nevertheless, who carried his greatest victories and 
told his meanest lies in close proximity, a character as des- 
titute of private magnanimity, as he was remarkable for 
the stupendous powers of his understanding and the more 
stupendous and imperial leadership of his will. How 
great a being must it be, that makes a point of so great 
dignity before the world, despite of so much that is really 
little and contemptible. 

But he is not alone. The immortal Kepler, piloting 
science into the skies, and comprehending the vastness (^ 
heaven, for the first time, in the fixed embrace of definite 
thought, only proves the magnificence of man as a ruin, 
when you discover the strange ferment of irritability and 
** superstition wild," in which bis great thoughts are brewed 
and his mighty life dissolved. 

So also Bacon proves the amazing wealth and grand- 
eur of the human soul only the more sublimely that, 
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in an element of cuaning, servility and iDgratitude, 
and dying under tlie shame oJ' a convict, he is yet able to 
digniiy 'lisgrace by the stupendous majcHty of his genius, 
and commands the reverence even of the world, as to one of 
ito »ublimest benefactors. And the poet'a stinging line — 

"The greotesl, wifiost, meanest of mimkiiid," 

pictOTca^ only with a small excess of satire, the magnifi- 
ocDCC of ruin comprehended in the man. 

Probably no one of mankind has raised himself to a 
bif^cr pitch of renown by the superlative attributes of 
genius displayed in his writings, than the great English 
dnnutist; flowering out, nevertheless, into such eminence 
of glcHT', on a compost of fustian, buSbbnery and other 
rile Btufli which he so magnificently covers with splendor 
and ifT»dial«8 with beauty, that disgust itself is lost in the 
vcbomcDCc of praise. And so we shall find, almost uni- 
Tcnudljr, that the greatness of the world's great men, is 
prut'vd by the inborn qualities that tower above the ruins 
of weaku«ss and aharae, in which they appear, and out of 
wbicii, aa solitary pillars and dismantled temples they rise. 

But we must look more directly into the contents of hu- 
1 Dulore, and the internal ruin by which they are dis- 
ced. And here you may notice, first of all, the sublime 
leace of the jmssions. Wliat a creature must that 
Lwho, out of mere hatred, or revenge, will deliberately 
B tlw Ui« of a fcJIow man, and then dispatch Kia own to 
i the ignominy of a public ei^ecutioii, Suppose there 
t be found some tiger thftt, tbr the mere bitterness of 
Us gmdgc agaioBt sqiiw vtther whelp of his mother, springs 
upoa bint iu his alet^p and reii<ls him in pieces, o.u^ XWu 
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deliberately tears open his own throat to esoape the venge- 
ance of the fitmily. No tiger of the desert is ever insti- 
gated by any so intense and terrible passion, that, for the 
sweetness of revenge, is willing afterward to rush on 
death itsel£ This kind of phrenzy plainly belongs to 
none but a creature immortal, an archangel ruined, in 
whose breast a fire of hell may bum high enough and 
deep enough to soorch down even reason and the innate 
love of life. Or take the passion of covetousness, gener- 
ally regarded as one essentially mean and degraded. After 
all, how great a creature must that be, who is goaded by 
a zeal of acquisition so restless, sd self-sacrificing, so insa- 
tiable. The poor, gaunt miser, starving for want, that he 
may keep the count of his gold — ^whom do we more nature 
ally pity and despise. And yet he were even the great- 
est of heroes, if he could deny himself with so great pa- 
tience, in a good and holy cause: How grand a gift that 
immortality, how deep those gul& of want in the soul, 
that instigate a madness so desolating to character, a sel^ 
immolation so relentless, a niggard suffering so sublime. 
The same is true even of the licentious and gluttonous 
lusts and their loathsome results. No race of animals caa 
show the parallel of such vices ; because they are none of 
them instigated by a nature so insatiable, so essentially 
great, in the magnificence of wants that find no good to 
satisfy their cravings. The ruin we say is beastly, but the 
beasts are clear of the comparison ; it requires a mold vaster 
than theirs, to burst the limits of nature in excesses so 
disgusting. 

Consider again the wild mixtures of thought, displayed 
both in the waking life and the dreams of mankind. How 
grand! how mean! how sudden the leap from one to the 
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other I how inscsratable the saocessioni how defiant of or- 
derly control! It is as if the soul were a thinking ruin; 
which it verily is. The angel and the demon life appear 
to be contending in it. The imagination revels in beauty 
exceeding all the beauty of things, wails in images dire 
and monstrous, wallows in murderous and base sugges- 
tions that shame our inward dignity; so that a great part 
of the study and a principal art of life, is to keep our 
decency, by a wise selection fix>m what wethinkand a careAil 
suppression of the remainder. A diseased and crazy mix- 
tore, such as represents a ruin, is the form of our inward 
experience. And yet, rf ruin how magnificent, one which 
a buried Nineveh, or a desolated Thebes can parallel only 
in the fidntest degree ; comprehending all that is purest, 
brightest, most divine, even that which is above the firma- 
ment itself; all that is worst, most sordid, meanest, most 
deformed. 

Notice, also, the significance of remorse. How great a 
creature must that be that, looking down upon itself fi*om 
some high summit in itseh^ some throne of truth and 
judgment which no devastation of order can reach, with- 
ers in relentless condemnation of itself, gnaws and chas- 
tises itself in the sense of what it is I Call it a ruin, as it 
plainly is, there rises out of the desolated wreck of its 
former splendor, that which indicates and measures the 
subhmity of the original temple. The conscience stands 
erect, resisting all the ravages of violence and decay, and 
by this, we distinguish the temple of God that was; a soul 
divinely gifted, made to be the abode of his spirit, the 
vehicle of his power, the mirror of his glory. A creature 
of remorse is a divine creature of necessity, only it is the 

wreck of a divinity that was. 

6 
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So again, you may oonoeive the greatness of man, by 
the ruin he makes, if you advert to the dissonance and 
obstinacy of his evil will. It is dissonant as being out of 
harmony with God and the world, and all beside in the 
soul itself; viz., the reason, the conscience, the wants, the 
hopes, and even the remembrances of the soul. How great 
a creature is it that, knowing God, can set itself off from 
God and resist him, can make itself a unit, separate from 
aU beings beside, and maintain a persistent rebellion even 
against its own convictions, fears and aspirations. like a 
Pharaoh it sits on its Egyptian throne, quailing in dark- 
ness, under the successive fears and judgments of life, re- 
lenting for the moment, then gathering itself up again to 
re-assert the obstinacy of its pride, and die, it may be, ia 
its evil. What a power is this, capable of a dominiori 
how sublime, a work and sphere how transcendent I If 
sin is weak, if it is mean, little, selfish and deformed, and 
we are ready to set humanity down as a low and paltry 
thing of nothing worth, how terrible and tragic in its evil 
grandeur does it appear, when we turn to look upon itfi 
defiance of God, and the desperate obstinacy of its war* 
fere. Who, knowing the judgment of God, that they 
which commit such things are worthy of death, not only 
do the same, but have pleasure in them that do them. Or 
as we have it in the text, — ^There is no fear of Qrod before 
their eyes. In one view there is fear enough, the soul is 
all its life long haimted by this fear, but there is a despera- 
tion of will that tramples fear and makes it as though tt 
were not. 

Consider once more the religious aspirations and capaci- 
ties of religious attraction that are garnered up, and BtQl 
live in the ruins of humanity. How plain it is, in all the 
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most forward demonstrations of the race, that man is a 
creature for religion ; a creature secretly allied to God him- 
self, as the needle is to the pole, attracted toward God, 
aspiring consciously, or unconsciously, to the friendship 
and love of God. Neither is it true that, in his fallen 
state, he has no capacity left of religious affection, or at- 
traction, till it is first new created in him. All his capaci- 
ties of love and truth are in him still, only buried and 
stifled by the smoldering ruin in which he lies. There 
is a capacity in him still to be moved and drawn, to be 
charmed and melted by the divine love and beauty. The 
old affinity lives though 'smothered in selfishness and lust, 
and even proves itself in sorrowftil evidence, when he bows 
himself down to a reptile or an idol. He will do his most 
expensive works for reUgion. There is a deep panting 
still in his bosom, however suppressed, that cries inaudibly 
and sobs with secret longing after God. Hence the sub- 
lime unhappiness of the race. There is a vast, immortal 
want stirring on the world and forbidding it to rest. In 
the cursing and bitterness, in the deceit of tongues, in the 
poison of asps, in the swiftness to blood, in all the destruc- 
tion and misery of the world's ruin, there is yet a vast in- 
satiate hunger for the good, the true, the holy, the divine, 
and a great part of the misery of the ruin is that it is so 
great a ruin ; a desolation of that which can not utterly 
perish, and still lives, asserting its defrauded rights and re- 
claiming its lost glories. And therefore it is that life be- 
comes an experience to the race so tragic in its character, 
so dark and wild, so bitter, so incapable of peace. The 
way of peace we can not know, till we find our peace, 
where our immortal aspirations place it, in the fdllness and 
the friendly eternity of Crod, 
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Begarding man, then, as immersed in evil, abeing ii 
disorder, a spiritual intelligence in a state of ruin, we dero 
gate nothing from his dignity. Small conception has an^i 
one of the dignity of human nature, who conceives it onlj 
on the side of praise, or as set off by the figments of s 
merely natural virtue. As little could he apprehend the 
tragic sublimity of Hamlet, considered only as an amiable 
son ingenuously hurt by the insult done his Other's name 
and honor. The character is great, not here, but in itE 
wildness and its tragic mystery ; delicate and fierce, vin- 
dictive and cool, shrewd and terrible, a reasonable and a 
reasoning madness, more than we can solve, all that we 
can feeL And so it is that we discover the true majesl^ 
of himian nature itself, in the tragic grandeur of its dis- 
orders, nowhere else. Nothing do we know of its meas- 
ures, regarded in the smooth plausibilities and the respect- 
able airs of good breeding, and worldly virtue. It is only 
as a lost being that man appears to be truly great. Judge 
him by the ruin he makes, wander among the shattered 
pillars and fellen towers of his majesty, behold the immor 
tal and eternal vestiges, study his passions, thoughts, aspi^ 
ations, woes ; behold the destruction and misery that aie 
in his ways, — destruction how sublime, misery how deep, 
clung to with how great pertinacity, and then 8ay,-^tiiifl 
is man, this is the dignity of human nature. It will kin- 
dle no pride in you, stimulate no pompous conceit^ but it 
will reveal a terror, discover a shame, speak a true con- 
viction, and, it may be, draw forth a tear. 

Having reached this natural limit of our subject, let ua 
pause a moment, and look about us on some of the prac- 
tical issues to which it is related. 
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fj^Uing to be a great hope of our time, that society 
ia ^iiig W sliJe into Homethjng better, by a couree of natii- 
nlprofitvijs; by llie ndvancu of education, by great public 

ED, by ooureoa of self-culture anil pBilanthropic prac- 
\Ve have a kiiid of new gospel that corresponds ; a 
which preaohea not so much a faith in God's salva- 
ioa OB a faith in human nature; an attenuated moralizing 
giMpel that proposes development, not regeneration ; show- 
1 ing toen how to grow better, how to cultivate their amia- 
1 ble instinct*!, bow to be rational in their own light and 
pjTcm ihemselvca by tbeir own power. SDmctiniea it is 
ptea aa tiio true problem, how to reform the shape and 
■HCnurtruct the stylu of tbeir heads, aud even this it is ex- 
(Kt«l they will certainly Ix; abl& to do! Alas that we are 
IlktB, or can be, with so great folly. How plain it is that 
la moll gwpol moalA our waat. What can it do for 

■ but turn us away, more and more fatally, from that 
(H|h1 of the Sou of God, which is our only hope. Man 

■ k min, going aller development, and progress, and 
fblkBtbropy, and ttociol culture, and, by this &re-fly glim- 
Xr, to maiie a day of glury I Aud this is the doctrine 

T ill pn)[HMeH shortly to restore society, to settle the passion, 

KpBcratc the affection, re-glorify the thought, fill the aa- 

finbOD of a desiring and disjointed world t As if any 

bag bat God had power to graj^plc with these human 

faardo*; u if man, or society, craiscd and maddened ])y 

b Akdaxniaobl (rvnuy of sin, were going to rebuild lliu 

^^BUf onlur, miil rc-eoiutruct the shatltired harmony of 

^^H|h bjr cttoh kind of dt-^uICory eouiiiiel and unsteady 

P^^buiua u it coil numago to enfoioe in its own cauae; 

" |BiQg Ui do ibifl miracle by itii ticienco, iu oompacbi, and 

■rtffTinoUad rvformal Aa soon will the dc6o\&tAonA o\ 
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Kamao gather up their firagmentsand re-oonstnict the pro- 
portions out of which they have fallen. No, it is not 
progress, not reforms that are wanted as any principal thing. 
Nothing meets our case, but to come unto God and be 
medicated in him ; to be bom of God, and so, by his re- 
generative power, to be set in heaven's own order. He 
alone can re-build the ruin, he alone set up the glorious 
temple of the mind; and those divine affinities in us that 
raven with immortal hunger — ^he alone can satisfy them 
in the bestowment of himsel£ 

And this brings me to speak of another point, where the 
subject unfolded carries an important application. The 
great difficulty with Christianity in our time i$, that^ as a 
&ct, or salvation, it is too great for belie£ After all our 
supposed discoveries of dignity in human nature, we have 
commonly none but the meanest opinion of man. How 
can we imagine or believe that any such history as that of 
Jesus Christ is a factj or that the infinite God has trans- 
acted any such wonder for man ? a being so far below his 
rational concern, or the range of his practical sympathy- 
God manifest in the flesh I God in Christ reconciling the 
world unto himself! the birth of the manger I the life of 
miracle I the incarnate dying ! and the world darkening in 
funeral grief around the mighty sufferer's cross I — ^it is ex- 
travagant, out of proportion, who can believe it? Any 
one, I answer, who has. not lost the magnitude of man. 
No work of God holds a juster proportion than this great 
mystery of godliness, and if we did but understand the . 
great mystery of ungodliness we should think so. No 
naan will ever have any difficulty in believing the work of 
Christ who has not lost the measures of humanity. Bui 
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man will ever think it reajwn to deny his di- 
Tinity, explain away bis incarnation, or reject the mystery 
of his crom. To rt-store thiB tragic fall required a tragic 
aalvatioD. Nor did ever any sinner who had come to 
bimwli^ felt tlie bonilagc of his si n, trembled in the eengc of 
his Icrriblo disorders, groaned over the deep gulfs of want 
opened by hia sin, stniggled with himself to compose the 
bitter struggles of bis nature, heaved in throes of anguish 
to cmancipato bimaelf^ — no such person, however deep in 
philoaophy, or scepticism, ever thought, for one moment, 
tkkt Christ was too great a Saviour. O, it was a divine 
Saviour, au aJmighty Saviour, coming out from Goil's eter- 
nity, that he wanted 1 none but such \ui^ sufficient] Him 
heooold believe in, just because he was great,— equal to 
llid measures of his want, able to burst the bondage of his 
Bn. "For God bo loved the world that he gave his only 
bcp>tten aon, that whosoever believetb in him should not 
poiih, but should have everlasting life." — 0, it is the word 
of maon to bia soul. He believes, and on this rock, as a 
nek of adequate salvation, he r«sts. 

Onoe more, it is another and important use of the tmh- 
JNf we liavo here presented, that the magnitude and real 
■prntaooe of the soul are discovered in it, as nowhere 
Kor it in not by any computations of reason, but in 
1 dinonlers, your suppressed affinities for God, the 
apMii and Httirms of your passions, and the magniii- 
1 of your immortality, that you will get the tru- 
I of your conspfjuence to yourselves. Just that 
I moat oblivious and blindest to your own 
; to make you roogt aware of it and press 
' to God. J know aot how \\ is,Vvi\- >!t>a 
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soul appears under sin, all selfish as it is, to shiink and 
grow small in its own sight Perhaps it is due, in part, to 
the consciousness we have, in sin, of moral littleness and 
meanness. We commonly speak of it in figures of this 
kind, we call it low and weak and degraded, and &11 into 
the impression that these words are real measures of our 
natural magnitude. Whereas, in another sense, the sin 
we speak of is mighty, terrible, God-defying and triumph- 
ant Let this thought come to you, my friends, as well as 
the other, and if sin is morally little, let it be, in power, 
mighty as it really is. The shadow by which most con- 
vincingly your true height is measured, is that which is 
cast athwart the abyss of your shame and spiritual igno- 
miny. Just here it is that you will get your most verita- 
ble impressions of your immortality ; even as you get your 
best impression of armies, not by the count of numbers, 
but by the thunder-shock of battle, and the carnage of the 
field when it is over. We try all other methods, but in 
vain, to rouse in men's bosoms some barely initial sense of£ 
their consequence to themselves, and get some hold, ixi 
that manner, of the stupendous immortality Christ recog- 
nizes in them and throws off his glory to redeem. We 
take the guage of your power as a mind, showing what 
this power of mind has been able, in the explorations of 
matter and light and air, of sea and land, and the distant 
fields of heaven, to do. We display its inventions, recount 
its victories over nature. We represent, as vividly as we 
can, and by computations as vast and far-reaching as we 
are master of, in our finite arithmetic, the meaning of the 
word, eternity. All in vain. What are you stUl but the 
insect of some present hour, in which you live and flutter 
and die? But here we take another method, we call you 
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to the battle field of sin. We show you the vestiges. 

This wc say is man, the fallen principality. In these tragic 

desolations of intelligence and genius, of passion, pride 

and sorrow, behold the import of his eternity. Be no 

mere spectator, turn the glass we give you round upon 

yourself, look into the ruin of your own conscious spirit, 

and see how much it signifies, both that you are a sinner 

and a man. Here, within the soul's gloomy chamber, the 

loosened passions rage and chafe, impatient of their law ; 

here huddle on the wild and desultory thoughts; here the 

imagination crowds in shapes of glory and disgust, tokens 

l^h and mockeries of its own creative power, no longer 

in the keeping of reason ; here sits remorse scowling and 

Wting her chain ; here creep out the fears, a meagre and 

pale multitude ; here drives on the will in his chariot of 

! war; hon» lie trampled the great aspirations, groaning in 

immortal thirst; here the bliistcd affections weeping out 

^li'ir lifi! in f«iK?nt injury ; all tliat you sec witliout, in the 

*!irv, n*vc'ijg<\s and the crazed religions of the world, is 

'aithfiilly represented in the appalling disorders of your 

'•wn fipirit. And yet, despite all this, a fact which over- 

t"|« and crowns all other evidence, you are trying and 

^^'ntriving still to be happy — a happy ruin I The eternal 

'l'>tiny is in you, and you can not break loose from it. 

W'ith your farthing bribes you try to hush your stupcn- 

♦i'rtis wants, with your single drops, (drops of gall and not 

''f water,) to fill the ocean of your immortal aspirations. 

Vnt] trail on destruction to helj) you, and misery to give 

V'.u roiiifort, and complain that destruction and misery are 

•till in all your ways. O, this groat and niiglity soul, were 

it .4<»rii(*thinf; less, you niitrht find wliat to do with it ; chann 

It with the jingle of a /^ohlen t<)y, hou8(» \l \\\ a wxfo v^\Stv 
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ledgers and stocks, take it about on journeys to see and be 
seen I Any thing would please it and bring it content 
But it is the godlike soul, capable of rest in nothing but 
God ; able to be filled and satisfied with nothing but his 
fullness and the confidence of his Mendship. What man 
that lives in sin can know it, or conceive it ; who believe 
what it is I 

0, thou Prince of Life I come in thy great salvation to 
these blinded and lost men, and lay thy piercing question 
to their ear, — ^What shall it profit a man to gain the whole 
world and lose his own soul ? Breathe, breathe on these 
majestic ruins, and rouse to life again, though it be but for 
one hour, the forgotten sense of their eternity, their lost 
eternity. 

Even so, your lost eternity. The great salvation 
coming, then, is not too great; nought else, or less could 
sujB&ce. For if there be any truth that can fitly appall you, 
rive you with conviction, drive you home to God, dissolve 
you in tears of repentance, it is here, when you discover 
yourself and your terrible misdoings, in the ruins of your 
desolated majesty. In these awful and scarred vestiges, 
too, what type is given you of that other and final ruin, 
of which Christ so kindly and faithfully warned you, 
when, describing the house you are building on these 
treacherous sands, he showed the fatal storm beating 
vehemently against it, with only this one issue possible — 
And immediately it fell, and the ruin of that house was 
great. 
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LCKB XV. 17. — "And when he came to himseTf, he saiii^ 
flw many hired servants of my /alher's have bread enough 
I'd b fpare^ and I perish with hunger." 

XwA gentleman's son that was, and is now a swine-herd, 
bnnp his meditation to a most natural and flt conclusion. 
ffii low occupation, and the husks on which he has been 
Mntg to sure his life, recall his father's house, and the 
' mei acrrants there that have bread enough and to spare, 
mI, no longer able to contain himself, he cries, in bitter 
dmbbon, " I perish with hunger." And so, in this story 
rf the prodigal, Christ teaches all men their hunger, by 
■am of Ihnt on which they feed, and the necessaiy base- 
■w of iheir ain, by the lowneas of the objects to which 
ifc^ deneod for their life. 

I Tbo swiDe, according to Jewish opinion, is an unclean 
I wbmI, not to be eaten as food, and therefore is not raised, 
I OBipt by those idolaters and men of no religion, who live 
■wIcmIb in their country. Hence it is looked upon as 
I fetowHt sod most abject of all occupations to be a swine 
kii. He ia the dif^nst of all men, an unclean character, 
*hv ii^ Minong other men, what the swine is among other 
He may not enter the temple, or even come 



Bj Um hnakii on which the prodigal is said, in his hun- 
pr, lu hcTB led himaeli^ we are not to understand exactly 
irhit M oumut by the English word hiish?^ but a eeTX&ux 
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fruit, the fruit of the carob tree, which grows in pods and 
has a mealy and sweet taste. It is described by Galen as 
a " woody kind of food, creating bile, and hard of diges- 
tion ;" useful, as acorns are with us, in the feeding of swine, 
and sometimes eaten by the poorer sort of men, to escape 
starvation. Still it can work no injury, since this kind of 
fruit is unknown to us, to retain the word husks; a word 
that comes nearer producing the true impression of the 
parable, which is the principal thing, than any other which 
might be substituted. 

The important thing to be noted, as regards my presait 
object, is the prodigal's hunger. About this central pointy 
or fact, all the other incidents of the parable are gathezed. 
And by this wretched figure of destitution, the Saviour of 
the world represents man under sin ; he is one who fiff- 
sakes the life of duty and religion, to go after earfihlj 
things. He is, therefore, reduced to the lowest condition 
of want, or spiritual hunger. His food is not the prc^ 
food of a man, but of a swine rather. A high-bom dear 
ture, as being in God's image, he descends to occupationB 
that are unclean, and feeds his starving nature on lihat 
which belongs only to a reprobate, or unclean class of ani- 
mals. In this lot of deep debasement and bitter privatiflo, 
there is no language in which he may so naturally vent hi 
misery as when he cries, " I perish with hunger." 

What I propose, then, for our meditation, is the trath 
here expressed, thai a life separated from Ood is a life (^ 
biUer hunger, or even of spiritual starvation. 

My object will be, not so much to prove this truth as to 
make it apparent, or visible, as a real feet, by means of 
appropriate illustrations. But^ in order to this, it will be 
necessary, 
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OStTo exhibit tlie true grounds of the fact stated ; for, 
H we discover how and for what reasons the life of sin 
ntust be & life of hunger, we shall see the more readily 
and clearly the force of those illaatrations, by which the 
bet ia exhibited. 

The great principle that underlies the whole subject and 
■Q tbe facts pertaining to it is, that Uie stnU is a creature 
Ant vxtiUs/ood, in order to its satisfaction, as truly as the hodij. 
No principle is more certain, and yet there is none so 
pDcnllj gverlooked, or hidden from the sight of men. 

Of course it is not meant, when the soul is said to be a 
(Mtun; wanting food, that it receives by a literal mastica- 
tioo, ood hoB a palate to be gratified in what it receives. 
I only nwHD to universalize the great truth that pertMns 
ImU vital oreatores and organs ; riz., that they differ from 
d dead substances, stones for example, in the fact that 
AqrMhsiiit in a healthy state of vital energy and develop- 
■M, by receiving, appropriating, or feeding upon some- 
lkin|r oat of themselves. Every tree and plant is, in this 
l«*,»focding creature, and grows by that which feeds it; 
iLt, viz., which it derives from the air and clouds, from 
k loil and the changing influence of day and night. In 
^ All kfger sense, every organ of the body is a receptive 
Mdfiediog ot^an. Sometunes it is fed by other organs, 
I ikich {mpare and furnish to it the food that is needful for 
ife gtDWtb and subeiatence. In this manner even the 
lOMa an ibcding creatures. So the senses are fed by the 
appropriate, the ear by sounds, the eye by the 
Anil «o Vna is this, that an eye shut up in total 
and probably an ear cut off from all sound, will 
or become au extenuinated sense ; even as that 
of fiabes, discovered in the cave, are foutvi to 
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have no eyes. Kow wliat I mean to say is, that all these 
vital creatures, vegetable and animal, are only so manj 
types of the soul, which is the highest, purest form of 
vital being we know; and that, as they all subsist by 
feeding on something not in themselves, and die for hun- 
ger without that food, just so the soul is a creature wanting 
food, and fevering itself in bitter hunger when that food 
is denied. 

Hence it is that, in that most unnatural of all modes of 
puniflhment, regarded unaccountably with so great fevor 
by many, the punishment I mean of absolute solitary con- 
finement, a very large proportion of the prisoners become 
idiotic. Cut off from all the living sights and sounds, the 
faces of friends, the voices of social interchange, and the 
works and interests of life ; shut away thus from all that 
enters into feeling, or quickens intelligence, or exerdaes 
judgment, or nerves the will to action, the soul has no 
longer any thing to feed upon, and, for want of food, it 
dies, — dies into blank idiocy. 

Neither let this want of food in souls be regarded as a 
merely philosophic truth, or discovery. It is a truth so 
natural to the feeling of mankind, that it breaks into lan- 
guage every hour, and appears and re-appears in the scrip- 
ture, in so many forms, that I can not stay to enumerate 
half of them. Job brings it forward, by a direct and 
simple comparison, when he says, — ^For the ear trieth 
words, as the mouth tasteth meat, — ^where he means bf 
the ear, you perceive, not the outward but the inward ear 
of the understanding. So the Psalmist says, — ^My soul shall 
be satisfied, as with marrow and &tness. And so also the 
prophet, beholding his apostate countrymen dying for 
himger and thirst in their sins, calls to them saying, — ^Ho^ 
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every one that thirsteth, come ye to the waters ; and lie 
that hath no money, come ye buy and eat. Wherefore do 
you spend money for that which is not bread, and your 
labor for that which satisfieth not ? Hearken diligently un- 
to me, and eat ye that which is good, and let your soul 
delight itself in fatness. In the same way, an apostle 
speaks of them that have tasted the good word of God, 
and the powers of the world to come ; and another, of 
them that have tasted that the Lord is gracious, and there- 
fore desire the sincere mUk of the word, that they may 
grow thereby. 

True these are all figures of speech, transferred from 
the feeding of the body to that of the soul. But they are 
transferred because they have a fitness to be transferred. 
The analogy of the soul is so close to that of the body, 
that it speaks of its hunger, its food, its i^llness, and 
growth, and fatness, under the images it derives from the 
body. 

Hence you will observe that our blessed Lord appears 
to have always the feeling, that he has come down into a 
realm of hungry, famishing souls. You see this in the 
parable of the prodigal son, and that of the feast or sup- 
per. Hence also that very remarkable discourse in the 
6th chapter of John, where he declares himself as the liv- 
ing bread that came down from heaven — ^that a man may 
eat thereof and not die. Whoso eateth my flesh and 
drinketh my blood hath eternal life. My flesh is meat 
iudeed, and my blood is drink indeed. He that eateth my 
flesh and drinketh my blood, dwelleth in me and I in him. 
As the living Father hath sent me, and I live by the Father, 
80 he that eateth me, even he shall live by me. 
Many, I believe, are not able to read this \angvxa;g&^ 
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without a kind of revolted feeling. Wliat can it mean 
that they are to live by eating Christ? There is no diffi- 
culty, I answer, in the language, save in getting at the 
rational and true sense of the figure employed, and, when 
this is done, it becomes language strikingly significant 
Suppose it were said that a tree can live, only as it eats the 
air and the light; the meaning, of course, would not be 
that it takes these elements by mastication, but that it has 
such a nature that it takes them into itself and gets a nu- 
triment of growth out of them, and that without them, so 
appropriated, it would die. So, when Christ says, — ^I will 
manifest myself unto him, — ^we will come and make our 
abode with him, — ^he means that he will be so received 
and appropriated by the soul as to be its light, the breath- 
ing of its life, that which feeds it internally. He assumes, 
in all that he says, that as the tree has a nature requiiisg 
to be fed by air and light, so the soul has a nature inhe- 
rently related to God, the Infinite Spirit. Hence the deep 
hunger of the world in sin ; because the sin is its attempt 
to live without God and apart from God. 

Accordingly, it is the grand endeavor of the gospeli^to 
communicate God to men. They have undertaken to Kve 
without him, and do not see that they are starving in the 
bitterness of their experiment. It is not, as with bodily 
hunger, where they have a sure instinct compelling them 
to seek their food, but they go after the husks, and wonld 
fidn be filled with these, not even so much as conceiving 
what is their real want, or how it comes. For it is a re- 
markable fact that so few men, living in the flesh, have 
any conception that God is the necessary supply and nutri* 
ment of their spiritual nature, without which they fiEunish 
and die. It has an extravagant sound, when they hear it 
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l^ey do not believe it. How can it be that they have any 
sicli high relation to the Eternal God, or he to them? It 
u at) if the tree were to say, — what can T, a mere trunk of 
wood, all dark and solid within, standiug fast in my rod of 
gnntnd, — what can I have to do with the free moving air, 
and the boundless sea of light that fills the world ? And 
yet it is « nature made to feed on these, taking them into 
lib body to snpply, and vitalize, and color every fibre of its 
ino& Just BO it is that every finite spirit ia inherently 
I to the infinite, in him to hve, and move, and have 
It wants the knowledge of God, the society of 
litho approbation -of God, the internal manifestation 
id, a consciouBness lighted up by hia presence, to re 
fcof bis fnllness, to be strong in hia might, to rest in 
We, and be centered everlastingly in hia glory. Apart 
Btm, it ia an incomplete creature, a poor blank frag- 
i of existence, hungry, dry and cold. And still, alas I 
I not think so. Therefore Christ comes into the 
irld to incarnate the divine nature, otherwise unrecog- 
nised, before it; 80 to reveal God to its knowledge, enter 
Um into its faith and feeling, nuike him its living bread, 
1 of ita eternity. Therefore of his fullness we are 
to feed, receiving of him freely grace for grace. 
a lie ia received, he restores the consciousness of God, 
aoul with the divine light, and sets it id that con 
n with Ood which is life, — eternal life. 
IdiDg llii* view of the inherent relation between cre- 
» and Oul an tlioir nourishing principle, wc pose — 

. To a considoration of tho necessary hunger of a state 
' tt lin, and the lokcna by which it is indicated. A hungry 
honi of onimolt, waiting for tho time of tUcir fecAm^, &.<) 
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not show their hunger more convinoingly, by their impa- 
tient cries and eager looks and motions, than the human 
race do theirs, in the works, and ways, and tempers of 
their selfish life. 

I can only point you to a few of these demonstrations. 
And d very impressive and remarkable one you have in 
this ; viz., the common endeavor to make the body receive 
double, so as to satisfy both itself and the soxd too with its 
pleasures. The effort is, how continually, to stimulate the 
body by delicacies, and condiments, and sparkling bowls, 
and licentious pleasures of all kinds, and so to make the 
body do double service. ' Hence too, the drunkenness, and 
high feasting, and other vices of excess. The animals 
have no such vices ; because they have no hunger save 
simply that of the body ; but man has a hunger also of 
the mind or soul, when separated from God by his sin, 
and therefore he must somehow try to pacify that And 
he does it by a work of double feeding put upon the body. 
We call it sensuality. But the body asks not for it The 
body is satisfied by simply that which allows it to grow 
and maintain ite vigor. It is the unsatisfied, hungry mind 
that flies to the body for some stimulus of sensation, com- 
pelling it to devour so many more of the husks, or carobe, 
as will feed the hungry prodigal within. Thus it is that 
so many dissipated youth are seen plunging into pleasures 
of excess, — ^midnight feastings and surfeitings, debauche- 
ries of lust and impiety ; it is because they are hungry, 
because their soul, separated from God and the true bread 
of life in Him, aches for the hunger it suffers. And so it 
is the world over ; men are hungry everywhere, and they 
compel the body to make a swine's heaven for the comfort 
of the godlike souL 
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I see the hunger of sin, by the immense number 
there are in the world. It makfis little differ- 
illy, whether men are poor or rich. Some ter- 
rible hanger ia upon them, and it drives them madly for- 
waid, through burdens, and sacriiicea, and toils, that would 
bo rank oppression put upon a slave. It ia not eimply 
that ihoy are industrious — ^industry ia a virtue — but they 
•re drudges, instigated by such a passion of wont that they 
are wholly unable to moderate their plans by any terms 






You st-e too what indicates the uneasiness of this hunger, 
in the constant shiiling of their plans and arrangements. 
Kven the more constant, stable characters, such as hold 
firmly to their pursuits, are yet seen to be uneasy in 
; comforting their uneasiness by one change or an- 
kind of crop, a new partner, a new stand, a 
:Ung about of counters, or a change of shelves, or a 
difierent way of transportation, or another place of bauk- 
iog, — iMtlhing is ever quite right, because they are too un- 
ewy in iheir hunger to be quiet long iu any thing. 

Others show their hunger by their closeness ; the very 
of their face ia hungry, the gripe of their hand is 
the answer of their charity is the answer of hun- 
the prvx* they pay for service are the grudged allow- 
cfT a heart that is pinched by its own stringent 
dotitation. 

Obacn'e again the quarrels of debt and credit, the false 
weights, the fraudulent charges, the habitual lies of false 
noornmondation, the arts, stratagems, oppressions, of 
tnde, — buw hungry do they look. 

Notice aguiu how moo contrive, In one way or tuiotbcr, 
to gOk, if poisibia, eome tbod of content for the iioul that 
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hafl a finer and more fit quality than the swine's food with 
which they so often overtask the body ; — ^honor, power, 
admiration, flattery, society, literary accomplishmente. 
Works of genius are stimulated, how often, by a kind of 
superlative hunger. And the same is true even of the vir- 
tues that connect a repute of moderation ; such as temper- 
ance, finigality, plainness, stoical superiority to suffering; a 
kind of subtle hunger for some consciousness of good is 
the secret root on which they grow. 

There is no end to the diverse arts men practice, to get 
some food for their soul, and to whatever course they turn 
themselves, you will see,*as clearly as possible, that they 
are hungry. Nay, they say it themselves. What sad be- 
wailings do you hear from them, calling the world ashes, 
wondering at the poverty of existence, fretting at the 
courses of Providence and blaming their harshness, raging 
profanely against Gk)d's appointments, and venting their 
impatience with life, in curses on its emptiness. All this, 
you understand, is the hunger they are in. Feeding on 
carobs only, as they do, what shall we expect but to see 
them feed impatiently? 

This also, you will notice as a striking evidence that, 
however well they succeed in the providing of earthly 
things, they are never satisfied. They say they are not, 
have it for a proverb that no man is, or can be. How 
can they be satisfied with lands, or money, or honor, or 
any finite good, when their hunger is infinite, reaching 
after God and the fullness of his infinite life, — Gk)d, who is 
the object of their intelligence, their love, their hope, 
their worship ; the complement of their weakness, the crown 
of their glory, the sublimity of their rest forever. Such 
kind of hunger manifestly could not be satisfied with any 
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B good, and therefore it never is. Look also at eonie 
of the more internal and experimental evidences supplied 
hy Donaciousaeas. 

Conaidcr, for example, the vice of envy, and the general 
propcnseness of men to be in it. There are very few per- 
aona, however generous in their dispositions, nho arc not 
sotnetimes bitten by this very subtle and bitter sin. And 
the root of this miaeiy is hunger of soul. Envy is only a 
malignant, eelfish hunger, casting its evil eye on the eleva- 
tion ot supposed happiness of others. The bitterness of it 
is not simply that it really wants what others have, but 
that the soul, gnawed by a deep spiritual hunger which it 
thinks not of, is so profoundly embittered that every kind 
of good it looks upon rasps it with a feeling of torment, 
■od rouses a degree of impatieuce and ill nature, out of all 
tarnu of reason. It is the feeling of a prodigal, or spend- 
Ihlift who, aiter he has spent all, vents his ill nature on 
every body but himself, and hates the good possessed by 
othen, because it is not his own. O, how many human 
■ouls are gnawed through and through, all their lives long, 
by this devilish hunger, envy. 

Beaone differs from envy only in the iact that the soul 
hen tunu upon itself just as they say it is the principal 
^■tren of extreme bodily hunger, that the organs of di- 
geatkin b^in themselves to be gnawed and digested, in 
pUoe of the food on which the digestive power is accus- 
tomed lo Hpend its energy. Eemorse, in the same way, 
ii a luoni hunger of the soul. It is the bitter wail of 
a hmiabed immortality. It is your conscience lashing 
Jo«r pcrrersQ will ; your defrauded, hungry love weeping 
ito diy, pitchy Icare on the desert your evil life has made 
br it It ia yoor whole spiritual native lamiahed V>^ ^u, 
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muttering wrathfully, and growling like a caged lion at 
the bars which shut him up to himsel£ And as bodily 
hunger sometimes causes the starving man to see devils in 
his ravings, so this hunger of remorse fills the soul with 
angry demons and ministers of vengeance, waiting to exe- 
cute judgment Sleep vanishes not seldom, or comes only 
in dreams that scare the sleeper. The day lags heavily. 
The look is on the ground. The walk is apart and silent, 
and the man carries a load under which he stoops, a load 
of selfish regret and worldly sorrow, that worketh death. 

Or, if we speak of care, the corroding, weary, ever mul- 
tiplying care, of which you are every day complaining, 
what again is this but your hunger. We like to speak, 
however, not of care, but, in the plural, of cares ; for these, 
we imagine, are outside of us, in things, not in ourselves. 
But these cares are all in ourselves, and of ourselves, and 
not in things at all, — ^things are not cares ; cares are only 
cravings of that immortal hunger which the swine's food 
of earthly things can not satisfy. You say in them aU, 
what shall I do, for I perish with hunger? You look up 
fifom the bitter husks or carobs, and say, I must have more 
and better ; and these more and better things are your 
cares. The very word care meant^ originally, want; and 
these cares are nothing but the wants of a hungry soul 
misnamed. 

Sometimes, again, your feeling takes the turn of disgust. 
You are disgusted with yourself and life, and all the em- 
ployments and objects of your pursuit, disgusted even with 
your pleasures. How insipid, and dry, and foolish tibey 
appear. An air of distaste settles on all objects. They 
are all husks, acorns, food for swine and not for men. Just 
so it is in tl^e pt^ryatiop of the body. It creates a fever 
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\, in that fever, appetite dies. And this, accordingly, 
ifl the ruike£t proof of hunger in tie soul, that it has run 
itself down to the starvation point of universal disgust. 
Life ia ciieap. It seems a, very dull and mean thing to 
lirt", — aa to live a prodigal and swine-herd's life it certainly 
ia Sometimes, too, your disgust turns upon your own 
uhatacter and feeling; your ambition, your pride, your 
v«iy thoughts, and you ache for the mortification that 
oomes npon you. My ambition — how low it creeps. My 
pride — what have I, or am I to be proud of. My very 
thoughts are all trailing in the dust, and the dust is dry — 
O tiod, is it tbb to be a man ! 

I might Bpeak also of your perpetual irritations, your 
fits of anger, your animosities, your jealousies, your gloomy 
hypochoadriac leaiB. These all, at bottom, are the disturb- 
ances of hunger in the soul. How certainly is the child 
uritafale when it is hungry. Even the placidity of infancy 
▼aninhea, when the body is ravening for food. So it is with 
mail. He is irritable, flies to fits of passion, loses eelf-gov- 
cmtncot, simply because the placid state of satisfaction is 
wastiiig in his higher nature. He is out of rest, because 
of his iumiortal hunger. Three-quarters of the ill nature 
of tho world is caused by the iact, that the soul, without 
God, IB empty, and so out of rest. We charge it, more 
oAea ihoo justice requires, to some fault of temperament; 
but that IB no temperament that would not be quieted 
aad erenod by the fullness of God. 

Now tli« Spirit of God will sometimes show you, in an 
aswiHitud manner, tlio secret of those troubles ; for he is 
the intopreter of the soul's hunger. He comes to it whis- 
pering inwardly the awful secret of its pains, — " without 
God HOd without hope in the world." lie rcmmd^ ^^ 
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prodigal of his bad history. He bids the swine-heid look 
up fix»m his sensual objects, and works, and remember 
his home and his Father; tells him of a great supper pre- 
pared, and that all things are now ready, and bids him 
come. Conscious of the deep poverty he is in, conscious 
of that immortal being whose deep wants have been so 
long denied, wants that can be satisfied only by the essen- 
tial, eternal participation of the Mlness of Gk)d, he hears 
a gentle voice of love saying, — ^I am the bread of life, I 
am the living bread that came down from heaven. Kany 
man eat of this bread he shall live. Are th^re none of 
you to whom this voice is calling now? 

I will not pursue these illustrations fiirther. Would 
that all my hearers could but open their minds to the les* 
son they teach. I know almost no subject, or truth, ihat 
will explain so many things in the imeasy demonstrations 
of mankind; or that, to any thoughtful person, living 
without God, will resolve so many mysteries concerning 
himselfi Granting simply the fact that God is the want of 
the soul, or created intelligence, what can it be, separated 
from God, but an element of uneasiness and bitter disturb- 
ance ? If the soul, as a vital and organic nature, requires 
this divine food, or nutriment, to sustain it, and in this 
highest, vastest want gets no supply ; what else can you 
need to account for the unrest and the otherwise inexplica- 
ble frustration of your experience ? And yet how many 
of you, goaded by this torment all your lives, do not un- 
derstand it? You go after this or that objective, circum- 
stantial good, thrust on, as in some kind of madness, by 
the terrible impulsion of your hungry immortality ; con- 
fessing, all the tijne, that you fail, even when, in form, you 
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I weeed, and showing by your demonstrations tbat your 
objectii, whether gained or lost, have no relation to your 

I tsni; liutyour miderstandiugs are lioldun &om any true 
<l!aciovery of your sin. It is as if you were under some 
'liapoMiesaion, even as the Saviour intimates in hig parable. 
H) looks upon the prodigal described, aa one that has lost 
bi» fockoning, or hie reason ; and when he discovers the 
Mcretof his misery, speaks of him aa just then having 
f ime to himself. Could you eome thus to yourselves, how 
ifoickJy would you cease from your husks and return to 
J^w Father I How absurd the folly, then, of any attempt 
to Mxatf, or quiet your hunger, by any inferior, merely 
txtemal good! 

0, ye prodigals, young and old, prodigals of all names 
••d degrees ; ye that have tasted the good word of God, 
udtbepoweraof the world to come, and have fallen away ; 
7*ttM hare always lived in the minding of earthly things; 
«» dear is it here that no swine's food, no husks of money, 
ponre^ show, ambition, can feed you; that you have a 
^rine part which none, or all of these dry carobs of sin can 
W, which nothing can supply and satisfy but God 
Uwelf? 

And what should be a discovery more welcome than 
Ifca. In what are you more ennobled, than in the &ct 
lk« jroo are related thus, inherently, to God ; having a 
aMare aa high, wants so deep ajid vast, that only he can 
W them, and not even he by any bcstowment which docs 
M indiide the bestowment of himself. Would you wU- 
^o0y eztemunate this want of your being, and so be rid 
itenaUy of this hunger? That would be to cease &om 
htng a aaa and to become a worm ; and even that worm, 
what it was, would be a worm gua'wiftft'Ae^ 
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with eternal regrets. No, this torment that you feel ii 
the torment of your greatness. It compliments you more, 
even by its cravings and its shamefiil humiliations, than 
all most subtle flatteries and highest applauses. Nay, there 
is nothing in which God himself exalts you more than by 
his own expostulation when he says — "wherefore do you 
spend your money for that which is not bread, and your 
labor for that which satisfieth not ; hearken diligently unto 
me and eat ye that which is good. Incline your ear and 
come unto me, hear and your soul shall live." Why should 
we humble ourselves to so many things that are ashes and 
call them bread ; doubling our bodily pleasures .in vices 
that take hold on hell ; chasing after gains with canoeromi 
appetite ; torturing our invention to find some opiate of 
society, applause, or show, that will quiet and content our 
unrest All in vain. 0, ye starving minds, hearken, for 
one hour, to this, and turn yourselves to it as your miserf 
points you, — God, God, God alone, is the true food. Ask 
it thus of God to give you the food that is convenient fir 
you and he gives you Himself And that is bread, bread 
of Hfe, bread of eternity. Take it for your true supplyi 
and you himger no more. 



V. 

THE SEASON OF FAITH. 

JoKifT vi. 86. — " But I said unto you, That ye also have 
seen Tne and believe not.''^ 

It is the grand distmction of Christianity, tliat by wliicli 
it is separated from all pliilosoplues and schemes of mere 
ethics, that it makes its appeal to fdth and upon that, as a 
ftmdamental condition, rests the promise of salvation. It 
is called the word of Mth, the disciples are distinguished 
as bdieyers, and Christ is published as the Saviour of them 
that believe. 

But precisely this, which is the boast of apostles, is the 
scandal and offense of men. Were the word any thing 
but a word of faith ; a word of rhetoric, or of reason, or of 
absolute philosophy, or of ethics, or of grammar and lexi- 
cography, they could more easily accept it ; but, finding 
it instead a word of feith, they reject and scorn it. As if 
there were some merit, or could be some dignity in faith I 
What is it but an arbitrary condition, imposed to humble 
our self-respect, or trample our proper intelligence? For 
wliat is there to value or praise, say they, in the mere be- 
lief of any thing? K we hold any truth by our reason, 
or by some act of perception, or by the showing of suffi- 
cient evidence, what need of holding it by faith? If we 
undertake to hold it without such evidence, what is our 
belief in it but a surrender of our proper intelligence ? 

This kind of logic, so common as even to be the cant 
of our times, has all its plausibility in its own defect, ot 
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insight, and nothing is wanting, in any case, to its com- 
plete refutation, but simply a due understanding of what 
fiuth is, and what the ofl&ce it fills. In this view, I pro- 
pose a discourse on the reason of faith; or to show Aoti? it is 
that wCy as intelligent beings, are called to believe; and how, 
as sinners, we can, in the ruitare of things, be saved only as 
we believe, 

I select the particular passage, just cited, for my text, 
simply because it sets us at the point where seeing and 
believing are brought together ; expecting to get some ad- 
vantage, as regards the illustratidn of my subject^ fix>m the 
mutual reference of one to the other, as held in such prox- 
imity. In this verse, (the 86th,) they are brought together 
as not being united, — ^ye have seen me and believe not 
Shortly after, (in the 40th verse,) they are brought together 
as being, or to be united, — every one that seeth the Son 
and beheveth on him. 

Now the first thing we observe, for it stands on the fioe 
of the language, is that &ith is not sight, but something 
different; so different that we may see and not bdievft 
The next thing is that sight does not, in the scripture view, 
exclude &ith, or supersede the necessity of it, as the com- 
mon cavil supposes; for, after sight, &ith is expected. 
And stiU, a third point is, that sight is supposed even to 
fiimish a ground for £Edth, making it obligatory and, where 
it is not yielded, increasing the guilt of the subject; which 
appears, both in the complaint of one verse and the re- 
quirement of the other. 

Thus much in regard to the particular case of the per- 
sons addressed ; for they were such as had themselves seen 
Christ, witnessed his miracles, heard his teachings, and 
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Ed tbe progre es of hia ministry. In that respect, our 
different, "VVc get, by historic evidences, what they 
their sensea. Tbe attestations we have, are even 
mora reliable evidences, I think, than those of sight; but 
they bring ub to exactly the same point, viz., a settled im- 
pntssion of fiict That such a being lived they savr with 
dwir ejcB, and we are satisfied that he lived by other evi- 
deoon addreesing our judging faculty, as ^ght addressed 
Umba. We take their case, accordingly, as the case pro- 
pOKd, and shape our argument to it. 

Sopposo then that you had lived as a contemporary in 
the days of Christ; tbat you had been privy to the dia- 
kfne between the angel and Mary, and also, to all the 
wtotcouiso of Mary and Elizabeth ; that you had heard 
iheiODg of the angels at the nativity, and seen their shin- 
Of fcnnfl in the sky ; that you was entirely familiar with 
■In yatOh of Jesus, was present at his baptism, saw him 
B bis ministry, heard all his discourses, witnessed all 
I Hi nurades, stood by his cross in the hour of his passion ; 
t yoQ MW him, heard him, ate with him, touched him 
vhutemirrection, and finally Leheld his ascension from 
hft You have had, in other words, a complete sense- 
I ^nr of him, from his first breath onward. What now 
■■11 Hum Bignify to you? 
■ably mocb, possibly nothing. If received without 
d of fiuth, absolutely nothing ; if with two kinds of 
vbieh are universally practiced, it signifies the great- 
Noffaistory; if with a third, equally rational and dis- 
f Christian, it signifies a new life in the soul, and 
J Mhration. 



I iM^ in llie first plACQ look at tlicac two Vi&^ ot 
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faith which are universally practiced; for, if fidth is, in the 
nature of things, absurd or unintelligent, we shall be as 
likely to discover the feet here as anywhere. And we 
may discover, possibly, that the very persons who discard 
faith, as an offense to intelligence, are not even able to do 
the commonest acts of intelligence without it 

We begin, then, with the case of sight, or perception 
by sight It has been, as some of you know, a great^ or 
even principal question with our philosophers, for the last 
hundred years, and these are commonly the people most 
ready to complain of feith, how it is that we perceive 
objects? The question was raised by Berkeley's denial 
that we see them at all, which, though it convinced no- 
body, puzzled every body. He said, for example, that tiw 
persons who saw Christ did not really see him, they bad 
only certain pictures cast in the back of the eye; wbidi 
pictures, he maintained, were mere subjective impressionfl^ 
nothing more ; that, by the supposition, spectators are never 
at the objects, but only at the images, which are all, intel- 
lectually speaking, they know any thing about If they 
take it as a feet, that they see real objects, they do it by a 
naked act of assumption, and, for aught that appears, 
impose upon themselves. The question, accordingly, has 
been, not whether real objects are perceived, for that is not 
often questioned now, but how we can imagine them to 
be ; how, in other words, it is that we bridge the gulf be^ 
tween sensations and their objects ; how it is that, having 
a tree-picture or a star-picture in the back of the eye, wo 
make it to be a tree, really existing on some distant hill, 
or a real star, filling its measurable space many himdrel 
millions of miles distant? Some deny the possibility of 
any solution ; reducing even sight itself and all that we oall 
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Eo in it to a mystery forever tranBcending intelli- 
Tbe best solutions agree virtually in this : — they 
e the soul to be auch a creature that, when it has 
Aeae fonns in the eye, it takes them, aa it were, instinct- 
irely, to be more than forms, viz., objects perceived; 
which is the same as to say that we complete sensation itself, 
or iwnr it in perGc^tioa, by assigning reality ourselves to the 
It object And what ia this, but to say that we do it by 
il of Bense-faith contributed from ourselves? In our 
f«fy noiDg we see by ^th, and, without the faith, we should 
Dolf take in impressions to remain as last things in the 
hnin. Hence, perhaps, the word perception, a througk-tak- 
mf, bockuse we have taken hold of objects through dis- 
Hdooi, and so have bridged the gulf between us and real- 
ity. Is then sight itself uointelligent, because it includes 
ttictof faith? Or, if we believe in realities, and have 
B by bebeving, would it be wiser and more rational to 
B realities and live in figures and phantasms, painted 
• retina of our eyes? 

is another kind of £uth, less subtle tbttn this, 

aUo is nniversally practiced, and admitted univers- 

be inlelligeDt. It is that kind of faith which, af- 

ia passed, or perception is completed, assigns 

t>> the things seen, and takes them to be sound his- 

Thos, after Christ had been seen in all the 

il became a distinct question what to make 

tacit ; whtrthcr possibly tbcrc could have been some 

ty in the miracles; some collusion, or acting in 

of Mitjy and her son ; some self-Imposition, or 

in that will account for his opinions of himself 

Aa neutkable pretensionfl he put forth ; -wVei^iict 
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possibly, there was any mistake in the senses^ or any slight 
of hand by which they were imposed upon? Before, the 
difficulty was natural, and related to the laws of sensation. 
Here it is moral, and respects the verity, or integrity of 
the agents. For it is a remarkable fact that the mere seeing 
of any wonder never concludes the mind of the spectator. 
How many, for example, are testifying, in our time, that they 
have seen, with their own eyes, the most fEUitastio and ex- 
travagant wonders wrought by the modem necromancy; 
and yet they very conmionly conclude by saying, that they 
know not what to make of them; evidently doubting 
whether, after all, the slight of hand tricks of juggleiy 
ventriloquism, and magic, and the sometimes wondrous 
cunning of a lying character, will not account for all thej 
saw. These doubts are not the ingenious doubts of phi- 
losophy, but the practical misgivings, questions and with- 
holding of good sense. And here, again, we perceive, as 
before, that the mere seeing of Christ concludes nothing 
in the spectator, as regards his verity. He does not stand 
before the mind as a necessary truth of arithmetic or ge- 
ometry ; there the seeing ends debate, the mind is ipso facto 
concluded and there is no room for fidth, either to be given 
or withholden. As the philosopher doubted whether the 
objects seen had any real existence out of him, so the 
practical spectator doubts, after all Christ's wonders, 
whether every thing was genuine, and the Christ who lived 
just such a being as he seemed to be. Probably the evi- 
dence, to one who saw, was as perfect as it could be ; but 
if we could imagine it to be increased in quantity and 
power a thousand fold, remaining the same in kind, the 
mere seeing would conclude nothing. All you could say, 
in such a case, would be that a given impression has been 
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^^■fc; but that impression is practically naught, till an 
^^^Htf iDtcDectual assent, or credence, is added on your 
^^W| wbtch act of assent is a.]ao another kind of faith. If 
Ood wore to bum himself into souls by lenses bigger than 
worlds, all you could say would bo that so much impres- 
Bon ta nuule, which imprcaaion is no historic verity to the 
Bund, till the mind assents, on its part, and concludes tlsdf 
upun the impression. Then the impression becomes, to it, 
K real and historic fact, a sentence of credit passed. 

Wr now <'ome W the Christian, or third kind of faith, 
•itJi notnv iidvaiitages already gained. Indeed, the argu- 
I Vtm against faith, as an oSense to reason, or as being insig- 
[ uhant where there is evidence, and absurd where there is 
1 M, is already quite ended. We discover, in fact, two de- 
L pMB or kinds of fiiith, going before and typifying and com- 
^^B^ding to our n.-speet the higher faith that is to come after, 
^^HfCutb of salvation. We discover, also, that we can not 
^^^ndo the rommunest acts of intelligence without some 
^^^HoTfiutfa. First, we complete an act of perception only 
^^^BUnd of scnsc-faith, moving from ourselves, and not 
^^^Htbo objects perceived. Next^ wepass on the historic 
^^^^v, ibe moral genuineness of what we sec, and our act of 
^^^^^fft-pused, is also a kind of faith moving from ns, and 
^^^^Bfl^Vover and above all the impressions we have 
^^^^^^^^fethitd faith remains that is just as intelligent 
^^^^^^P^B only more intelligent than the others, bc- 
^^^^HRbnes their results forward into the true uses. 
^^^^Bi^ diiOinctivcly, is the scripture faith the faith of sal- 
^^^^l^hfr bdicving unto life eternal. It begins just 
^^^^^^^BMt aod last named faith ended. That decided 
^^^^^^^BGt4)f biBtary, viz., thai Christ acXiuU'J wtu, 
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according to all his demonstrations. Itpassed on the genu- 
ine truth of those demonstrations, and set them as accred- 
ited to the account of history. Let every thing stop at that 
point, and we only have a Christ, just as we have a Qm- 
tamozin, or a Sardanapalus. The christian iacts are stored 
in history, and are scarcely more significant to us, than if 
they were stored in the moon. What is wanted, just here, 
in the case of Christ, and what also is justified and eyen 
required by the &cts of his life, is a fidth that goes beyond 
the mere evidence of propositions, or prepositional verities 
about Christ, viz., the faith of a tranmction ; and this fidth 
is Christian Mth. It is the act of trust by which one being^ 
a sinner, commits himself to another being, a Saviour. It is 
not mind dealing with notions, or notional truths. It is 
what can not be a proposition at all. But it is being trust 
ing itself to being, and so becoming other and different, 
by a relation wholly transactional. 

If a man comes to a banker with a letter of credit from 
some other banker, that letter may be read $md seen to be 
a real letter. The signature also may be approved, and 
the credit of the drawing party honored by the other, as 
being wholly reliable. So far what is done is merely opin- 
ionative or notional, and there is no transactional fidth. 
And yet there is a good preparation for this ; just that is 
done which makes it intelligent. When the receiving party, 
therefore, accepts the letter and intrusts himself actually 
to the drawing party in so much money, there is the real 
act of faith, an act which answers to the operative, or 
transactional fidth of a disciple. 

Another and perhaps better illustration may be taken 
from the patient or sick person, as related to his physician. 
He sends for a physician, just because he has been led to 
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have a certain fitvorable opinion of his faithfulness and 
capacity. But the suffering him to feel his pulse, investi- 
gate his symptoms, and tell the diagnosis of his disease, 
imports nothing. It is only the committing of his being 
and life to this other being, consenting to receive and tak^ 
his medicines, that imports a real fidth, the &ith of a 
transaction. 

In the same manner Christian &ith is the faith of a 
transaction. It is not the committing of one's thought, 
in assent to any proposition, but the trusting of one's be- 
ing to a being, there to be rested, kept, guided, molded, . 
governed and possessed forever. 

In this Mth many things are pre-supposed, many in- 
cluded; and, after it, many will follow. 

Every thing is presupposed that makes the act intelli- 
gent and rational. That Christ actually lived and was 
what he declared himself to be. That he was no other 
than the incarnate Word of the Father. That he came 
into the world to recover and redeem it. That he is able 
to do it ; able to forgive, regenerate, justify and set in eter- 
nal peace with God, and that all we see, in his passion, is 
a true revelation of God's feeling to the world. 

There was also a certain antecedent improbability of any 
such holy visitation, or regenerative grace, which has to 
be liquidated or cleared, before the supposed faith can be 
transacted. We live in a state under sin, where causes are 
running against us, or nmning destructively in us. We 
have also a certain scientific respect to causes, and expect 
them to continue. But Christ comes into the world, as one 
not under the scheme of causes. He declares that he is not 
of the world, but is from above. He undertakes to ^enS^f 
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his claim by his miracles, and his miracles by his transcend- 
ent character. Assuming all the attributes of a power 
supernatural, he declares that he can take us out of nature 
and deliver us of the bad causes loosened by our sdn. 
Now that he really is such a being, having such a power 
supernatural, able thus to save unto the uttermost^ we 
are to have accredited, before we can trust ourselves to hiidt 

But this will be less difficult, because we are urged bj 
such a sense of bondage under sin, and have such loads of 
conscious want, brokenness and helplessness upon m 
Besides, if we look again into our disorders, we find that 
they are themselves abnormal, disturbances only, by ovi 
sin, of the pure and orderly harmony of causes ; so tlial 
Christ, in restoring us, does not break up, but only recom- 
poses the true order of nature. Inasmuch, therefore, as 
our salvation, or deliverance fiom evil, implies a restora- 
tion, and not any breach of nature, the incredible thing 
appears to be already done by sin itself, and the credible^ 
the restoration only, remains. 

Having now all this previous matter cleared, we come 
to the transactional faith itsel£ We commit ourselves to 
the Lord Jesus, by an act of total and eternal trust, which 
is our faith. The act is intelligent, because it is intelli- 
gently prepared. It is not absurd, as being something 
more than evidence. It is not superseded by evidenoe* 
It is like the banker's acceptance, and the patient's taking 
of medicine, a transactional fidth that follows evidence. 

The matters included in this act^ for of these we will now 
speak, are the surrender of our mere self-care, the ceasing 
to live from our own point of separated wUl, a complete 
admission of the mind of Christ, a consenting, practically, 
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Bto modulated by hia motives and aims, and to live, as 
it were, infolded in Iiis spirit. It is committing one's char- 
acter TrhoIIy to the living character of Jesua, so that every 
willing and working and sentiment shall be phant to hia 
nipcnor miud and spirit ; just as a man, trusting himaelf 
to K>me saperior man, in a total and complete confidence, 
lUows tliat other to flow down upon him, assimilate him, 
sod, as for as he may, with a superiority so slight, conform 
htm to the subject of his trust. Only there is, in the faith 
of miration, a trusting in CHrist vastly more interior and 
flOUtbing, a presence internal to parts internal, a complete 
IwduDg of the trusting soul in Christ's own love and 
bcBOly. 

"HicMO things, which were just now named as pre-sup- 

pQKd rostters, are all opinionativc and prior to this which 

ia die real faith, and this faith moat go beyond all mere 

Mtoric credences of opinion ; it must include the actual 

mnwndpr of the man to the Saviour. It must even in- 

dode the eternity or finality of that surrender; for if it 

ilinade only as an experiment, and the design is only to 

fcy what the Saviour will do, then it is experiment, not 

I ttk. Any thing and every thing which is necessary to 

Hfce tko son] a total, final deposite of trust in the Lord 

Ata^maKl be included in the faith, else it is not faith, and 

l^^tott have the power of faith. It must be as if^ hence- 

^^HlBic subject saw his every thing in Christ, his right- 

I^Pk, hbt whole character, bis life-work and death- 

■i^gltf, ftiid the hope of his eternity. 

How great is the transaction ! and ;;reat resuUs wUlfolhiv, 
iOeh M these :— 
. ^ will be aa one (xwne/wd bj Christ, created, fi.ue'n "vcv 
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Christ JesuB. There will be a Christ-power resting upon 
him and operative in him ; an immediate knowledge of 
Christ, as a being revealed in the consciousness. A Christl j 
character will come over him, and work itself into him. 
All his views of life will be changed. The old disturb- 
ance will be settled into loving order, and a conscious and 
sweet peace will flow down, like a divine river, through • 
the soul, watering all its dryness. It will be in liberty, 
free to good ; wanting only opportunities to do God's wiL 
Fear will be cast out, confideiree established, hope anchored, 
and all the great eternity to come taken possession o£ 
Christ will constrain every motion, in such a way that 
no constraint shall be felt, and the new man will be so 
exhilarated in obedience, and raised so high in the sense 
of God upon him, that sacrifice itself will be joy, and the 
fires of martyrdom a chariot to the victor soul. 

But the most remarkable, because to some the most 
unaccountable and extravagant result of faith, is the crea- 
tion of new evidence. The exercise of faith is itself a 
proving of the matter, or the being trusted. It requires, 
in order to make it intelligent, some evidence going before; 
and then more evidence will follow, of still another kind. 
As in trying a physician, or trusting one's life to him, new 
evidence is obtained from the successful management of 
the disease, so the soul that trusts itself to Christ knows 
him with a new kind of knowledge, that is more immedi- 
ate and clear, knows him as a friend revealed within, knows 
him as the real power of God, even God in sacrifice. He 
that believeth hath the witness in himself, — ^the proof of 
Jesus, in him, is made out and verified by trust. Every 
thing in that text of scripture, that stumbles so many of 
our wise reasoners, is verified to the letter : — ^Now &ith is 
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^^Keabetance of things hoped for, the evideace of things 
^^Kseen. It is not said that faith goes before all evidence, 
Q^lptt thaX, coming aft«r some evidence, it discovers more 
•od greater. It makes substance of what before stood in 
hope; it proves things anaeen and knows them by the im- 
mediate evidence of their power in the soul. Hence it ia 
■ tbat faith is described, everywhere, as a state so intensely 
liiouaous. Trust in God will even prove 3{i™ to be, more 
ioevitablj and gloriously than all scientific argnmenta. 
The taking imraortaHty by trust and acting one's mighty 
nature into it proves it, as it were, by the contact of it. 
The faith itself evidences the unseen life, when all previ- 
ona evidences wore a questionable look. And so the whole 
Christiaii life becomes an element of light, because the 
troBt itself ia an experience of Christ and of God. 

And so truly intelligent is the process, tliat it answers 
exacUy, in a higher plane, to the process of perception 
itaU^ already referred to. For when objects, that cast 
thinr picture in the eye, are accepted and trusted to as 
Intiig more than pictures, soUd realities, then, by that faith, 
is begun a kind of experiment. Taking, now, all these 
objcda to be realities, we go into all the practical uses of 
Wr, hauilling them as if realities, and so, finding how they 
mpporl all our uses and show themselves to be what wc 
took them for, wo say that we know them to be real, hav- 
ing fbaod them by oar trust. Exactly so, only in a much 
hitter and nobler sense, it is that faith ia the substance 
of tbinfpi hoped for, and the evidence of things not seen. 
Is then any thing in this which scandalizes iuteltigenee? 
I think tkoL 

If now yoa have followed me, in theae lUiiaUaK'V^iQat 
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which I know are somewhat abstruse, jou will not oom- 
plain of their abstruseness, but will be glad, by any means, 
to escape fix)m those difficulties which have been gathered 
round the subject of £dth, by the umlluminated and super- 
ficial speculations of our times. Handling the subject 
more superficially, I might haye seemed to some to do 
more, but should, in fact, have done nothing. Let us 
gather up now, in closing, some of the lessons it yields. 
And— 

1. The mistake is here corrected of those, who are con- 
tinually assuming that the gospel is a theorem, a some- 
thing to be thought out, and not a new premise of &ct 
communicated by God, — ^by men to be received in all 
the three-fold gradations of faith. To mill out a scheme 
of free will and responsibility, to settle metaphysically 
questions of ability and inability, to show the scheme of 
regeneration as related to a theory of sin and not to the 
conscious fact, may all be very ingenious and we may call 
it gospel; but it is scarcely more than a form of rational- 
ism. Feeding on such kind of notional and abstract wis- 
dom, and not on Christ, the bread that came down from 
heaven, we grow, at once, more ingenious in the head, and 
more shallow in the heart, and, in just the compound ratio 
of both, more naturalistic and sceptical. Loosing out our 
robustness, in this manner, and the earnestness of our 
spiritual convictions, our ministry becomes, in just the 
same degree, more ambitious and more untransforming to 
the people, and the danger is that, finally, even the sense 
of religion, as a gift of God, a divine light in the soul, 
revealed from faith to feith, will quite die out and be lost 
Our gospel will be nature, and our faith will be reason, 
and the true Christ will be nothing, — ^all the grand. 
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K(fe-gmng truths of the incarnate appearing and cross are 
resolved into myths and legends. 

2. We discover that the requirement of faith, as a con- 
dition of salvation, ia not arbitrary, as many appear to 
suppoee, but ia only a declaration of the fact, belbre exist- 
ing, that without faith there can be no deliverance from 
sin. The precise difficulty with ua in our sin is, that we 
can not make oursdveB good and happy by acting on our- 
fielvee. Failh, accordingly, ia not required of us, because 
CliriBt wants to bumble us a little, as a kind of satisfaction 
t letting go the penalty of our sins, but because we can 
P Otherwise be cleared of them at all. What we want 
•d, God whom we have lost ; to be united being to 
ler to Saviour; thus to be quickened, raised up, 
I made again to partake, as before sin, the divine nature. 
, for just this reason, faith is required; for we come 
b lh« jwwer of God only as we trust ourselves to him, 
) here it ia, at this precise point, that our gospel excels 
ibilosophiee, proving most evidently its divine origin. 
B the problem as it is;, and shows, in the requirement 
«if &ilh as the condition of salvation, that it comprehends 
ihe whole reason of our state. It has the sagacity to see 
that, plainly, there is no such thing aa a raising of man, 
-without God ; alao that there ia no God save as we find 
liini by our tmat, and have him revealed within, by reet- 
iDg UQT eternity on him. And hence it is that all those 
■criptnre forms of imputation spring up, as a necessary 
language nf bith, under the gospel. We come, in our 
tnw, onto God, and the moment we bo embrace him, by 
cominitting our total being and eternity to him, we find 
I flwy thing in ua transformwl. There is life in us from 
^m C«d; a kind of GhriM-oonstaouBueeB ia opettai in 'oa. 
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testifying, with the apostle, — Christ Kveth in ma Iffe see, 
therefore, in him, the store of all gifts and graces. Every 
thing flows down upon us from him, and so we begin to 
speak of being washed, sanctified, justified, in him. He is 
our peace, our light, our bread ; the way, the truth, and the 
life. And, in just the same manner, he is our righteous- 
ness; for he is, so to speak, a soul of everlasting integrity 
for us, and when we come in to be with him, he becomes 
in us what he is to himself. . We are new created and 
clothed in righteousness, from his glorious investitore. 
The righteousness of God, which is, by fidih of Jesus 
Christ, unto all and upon all them that believe, is upon us, 
and the very instinct of our fidth, looking unto Qtod in 
this conscious translation of his nature to us, is to call him 
The Lord our Bighteousness, the justifier of him that 
believeth in Jesus. 

Such now, my fiiends is fidth. It gives you God, fills 
you with God in immediate experimental knowledge, puts 
you in possession of aU there is in lum,andaUows you 
to be invested with his character itself Is such fiaith a 
burden, a hard and arbitrary requirement? Why, it is 
your only hope, your only possibility. Shall this most 
grand and bl^possibiityTrejeLd? So6rith«8 
been, and you have even been able, it may be, in your 
lightness, to invent ingenious reasons against any such 
plan of salvation. God forbid that you do not some time 
take the penalty of having just that salvation, without 
faith to work out, which you so blindly approve I 

3. We perceive, in our subject, that mere impressions 

can never amount to Mth. At this point, the unbelievers 

and all such as are waiting to have convictions and spiiitual 

impressionB wrought in them that amount to fidth, perfectly 
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The unbelieTer3 and cavillers say that impresBioDs, 
taken «w evidences, are every thing, and that, over and 
above tlicj^, faith is nonsense. Yon that are waiting to be 
in fiiith, by merely having your convictions and feelings 
intensified, say the same thing; fop you expect your ira- 
ptCMODB to coalesce in faith, and so to be faith. That, as 
we haw toen ab-eady, is forever impossible. Faith is more 
than imprettrion ; it moves from you, it ia the trusting of 
yoor beani;, in a total, final act of commitment, to the 
beiB^ of Christ, your Saviour. Impressions shot into you, 
even by thunder-bolta, would not be faith in you. Ye 
also have seen me, says Jesus, and believe not. No im- 
pTtnninn «*n be stronger and more positive than sight, and 
yet not even this was equivalent to faith. It was a good 
grcnind of faith, nothing more. Whatever drawings, then, 
impKamona, convictions, evidences, God in his mercy may 
give you, they will only ask your faith and wait for it. 
Will yon, can you, then, believe ? On that question hangs 
erery tUing decisive as regards your salvation. This crisis 
t»f faith, — can you ever pass it, or will you always be 
waiting for a faith to begin in you which is not faith, and 
^^fpnx can be? Let the fiiith be yours, as it must; your 
^^^kt eoming to Christ, your own act of self-surrender, your 
^^Hj^ngoTitr to him and eternal trust in him for peace, life, 
^HRrili and bread ; knowing assuredly that he will bo made 
anlo you all these, and more, — wisdom, righteouBuess, 
aasotiflcalioti and redemption. 

Finally, il i« very plain that what is now most wauled, 
in iIm- ljlin>itiaii world, is more Ctith. We too little respect 
Ikith, we dabble too much in runson ; lubricating gottfiela, 
wtwtn we ought to be receiving Christ; limiting all faith, 
it vs duMa Ut aUcv of &jtl)« \>j Ihe meaaaicA ol ^t«N\<3>^ 
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evidenoe^ and cutting the wings of fidth when, laying 
hold of God, and bathing in the secret nund of -God, it 
conquers more and higher evidence. Here is the secret of 
our sects and schisms, that we are so much in the head ; 
for, when we should be one in faith, by receiving our one 
Lord, as soon as we go off into schemes and contrived sum- 
maries of notions, reasoned into gospels, what can follow 
but that we have as many gospels as we bave heads and 
theories? It never can be otherwise, till we are united by 
&ith. The word of reason is a word of interminable 
schism and subdivision, and the propagation of it, as in 
those animals that multiply by dividing their own bodies, 
will be a fissiparous process to the end of the world. 0, 
that the bleeding and lacerated body of Christ could once 
more be gathered unto the Head, and £istened there by a 
simple, vital trust ; that his counsel and feeling and all his 
divine graces might flow down upon it, as a sacred healing 
and a vivifying impulse of love and sacrifice ; and that so, 
fighting each other no more, we might all together fight 
the good fight of faith. 

We shall never recover the true apostolic energy and be 
indued with power from on high, as the first disciples 
were — and this exactly is the prayer in which the holiest, 
most expectant and most longing souls on earth are wait- 
ing now before God — ^till we recover the lost fidth. As re- 
gards a higher sanctification, which is, I trust, the cherished 
hope of us all, nothing is plainer than the impossibility of 
it, except as we can yield to faith a higher honor and abide^ 
in it with a holier confidence. Every man is sanctified- 
according to his faith ; for it is by this trusting of himselT 
to Christ that he becomes invested, exalted, irradiated, an 
finally glorified in Christ. Be. it unto you according 
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your fidth, is the true principle, and by that the whole life- 
state of the church on jearth always has been, always will 
be graduated. Increase our fidth, then, Lord I be this our 
prayer. 

That prayer, I beKeve, is yet to be heard. After we 
have gone through all the rounds o£ science, speculation, 
dialectic cayil, and wise unbelief we shall do what they 
did not even, in the apostolic times, we shall begin to 
settle conceptions of fiuth that will allow us, and all the 
ages to come, to stand &st in it and do it honor. And then 
God will pour himself into the church again, I know not 
in what gifts. Faith will then be no horseman out upon 
the plain, but will have a citadel manned and defended, 
whence no power of man can ever dislodge it again. Faith 
will be4UEi much stronger now than science, as it is higher 
and more diffusiye. And now the reign of Gkxl is estab- 
liihed. Christ is now the creed, and the whole church of 
God is in it| fulfilling the work of £Edth with power. 



VI. 



BE0ENEBATION. 

John iii 8. — ^^ Jesus answered and said unto him, VerUy, 
verily I say unto Oiee, except a man he horn ago/in^ he can not 
see the Mngdom of QodJ^ 

Tms very peculiar expression, bom again, is a phias^ 
that was generated historioallj in the political state, then 
taken up by Christ, and appropriated flgorativelj to the 
spiritual use in which we find it Thus foreigners, or 
Qentiles, were regarded by the Jewish people as unclean. 
Therefore, if any QentUe man wanted to become a Jewish 
citizen, he was baptized with water, in connection with 
other appropriate ceremonies, and so, being cleansed, was 
admitted to be a true son of Abraham. It was as if he 
had been bom, a second time, of the stock of Abraham ; 
and becoming, in this manner, a native Jew, as related to 
the Jewish state, he was said, in form of law, to be bom 
again. Our term naturaliza^tion signifies essentially the 
8ame thing; viz, that the subject is made to be a natural 
bom American, or, in the eye of the law, a native citizen. 
Finding this Jewish ceremony on foot, and familiarly 
known, Christ takes advantage of it, (and the more natur- 
ally that a person so regenerated was, by the supposition, 
entered, religiously, into the covenant of Abraham,) as 
affording a good analogy, and a good form of expression, 
to represent the naturalization of a soul in the kingdom 
of heaven, Regarding us, in our common state under sin, 
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H ftfi«BB, or foreigners, and not citizens in the kingdom ; 
unclean in a deeper thun cf^emonial and political sense; 
he aaja, in a manner most empTiatic, — -Verily, verily I say 
nnto thee, except a man be bom again, he can not see the 
kingdom of God. And again, — Marvel not that I said unto 
yon, ye must be bom again. In this language, 30 employed, 
he gives ob to understand that no man can ever be accepted 
More God, or entered into the kingdom of the glorified, 
who is not cleansed by a spiritual transformation, in that 
manner born of God, and so made native in the kingdom. 
He doea not leave ns to suppose that he is speaking merely 
of a oeremonial cleansing. He only takes the water by 
the way, as a symbol, and adds the Spirit as the real cleans- 
ing power; — Except a man be born of water and the Spm'l, 
he can not enter into the kingdom of God. That which 
bom of the flesh is flesh, that which is bora of the 

it i» Spirit. 

propose, now, a deliberate examination of this great 
hoping to present such a view of it as will com- 
mand the respect of any thoughtful person, whatever may 
hare bwin his previous difRculties and objections. My 
object will be to unfold the scripture doctrine, in a way to 
fflokc it clear, not doubting 1,hat, when it is iutelUgibly 
ifaowD, it will also prove itself to be soundly intelligent, 
and will so command our assent, as a proper truth of sal- 
Titioii. I believe, also, that many minds are confused, to 
ni+ a degree, in their notions of this subject, as mu.'^t 

\y hinder them, in their efforts to enter the gate which 



I call your attention specially to three points; — 
tHulClirijrt requires of all mankjnd, withoutdiatinction, 
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some great and important change, as the neoesaaiy con- 
dition of their salvation. 

11. The nature and definition of this change. 

m. The manner in which it is, and is to be, effected. 

L That Christ requires of all some great and important 
change. 

He does not, of conrse, reqxdre it of such as are already 
subjects of the change, and many are so even from their 
earliest years ; having grown up into Christ by the pre- 
venting or anticipating grace of their nurture in the Lord ; 
so that they can recollect no time, when Christ was not 
. their love, and the currents of their inclination did not run 
toward his word and his cause. The case, however, of 
such is no real exception ; and, besides this, there is even 
no semblance of exception. Intelligence, in &ct, is not more 
necessary to our proper humanity, than the second birth 
of this himianity, as Christ speaks, to its salvation. Many 
can not believe, or admit any such doctrine. It savors of 
hardness, they imagine, or imdue severity, and does not 
correspond with what they think they see, in the examples 
of natural character among men. There is too much ami- 
ability and integrity, too much of exactness and even of 
scrupulousness in duty, to allow any such sweeping require- 
ment, or the supposition of any such universal necessity. 
How can it be said or imagined that so many moral, 
honorable, lovely, beneficent and habitually reverent per- 
sons need to be radically and fundamentally changed in 
character, before they can be saved? 

That, according to Christ, depends on the question 
whether " the one thing" is really lacking in them or not 
If it be, not even the &ct that he can look upon them 
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li love will, at all, modify hia requirement. This is the 
word of Clirist, this liis new testameat still, — regeneration 
onivvrsal n^eneration, thus salvation. 

We CUD see too, for ourselves, that ChristiaDity is based 
oo the fiict of this necessity. It is not anj doctrine of 
developmeDt, or eelf-cultare ; no scheme of ethical practice, 
or eoctol re-organization ; but it iB a salvation ; a power 
noring on &llen humanity Irom above its level, to re- 
geocnbe and bo to save. The whole labric is absurd there- 
Ion^ anicm there was something to be done in man and 
fix him that required a supernatural intervention. "We 
on see too, at a glance, that the style of the transaction ia 
snpernatuial, &om the incarnate appearing onward. Were 
it odiGrwiae, were Christianity a merely natural and earthly 
product, then it were only a ftmgua growing out of the 
vorld, and, with all its high pretensions, could have noth- 
iag Biope to do for the world, than any other fungus for the 
hia|i on wliich it grows. The very name, Jesus, is a false 
pretansD, tmlefis he has something to do for the race, 
wluoh tliB race can not do for itself; something re- 
gfUBnthre and new-creative; something fitly called a 

Bat bow can we imagine, some of you will ask, that 
Ood ia going to stand upon any such definite and rigid 
lemuiinth oa? Is he not a more liberal being and capable 
of doiag better things? Since he is very good and very 
peal, and we are very weak and very much under the 
U« of droomstances, is it not more rational to suppose 
Iku be will find some way to save us, and thut, if we do 

Hieane into any such particular terms of life, it will be 

*1>WI aa wfill ? May we not saiely risk the coDScqoenoea ? 

U uufi^t to be » sofficieut answer to all such 8U|2g,etfiiQDat 
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that Christ evidently understood what is necessary for us, 
better than we do, and that we discover no disposition to 
uncharitableness or harshness in him. He comes directly 
out from Qt)d and knows the mind of Gted. He takes our 
case upon him, and is so pressed by the necessities of our 
state, that he is even willing to die for us. 

It ought also to be observed that all such kinds of argu- 
ment are a plea for looseness, which is not the manner of 
God. Contrary to this, we discover, in all we know of 
him, that he is the exactest of beings ; doing nothing with- 
out fixed principles, and allowing nothing out of its true 
place and order. He welighs every world of the sky, even 
to its last atom, and rolls it into an orbit exactly suited to 
its uses and quantities. Nothing is smuggled out of place, 
or into place, because it is well enough anywhere. If a 
retreating army wants to cross a fix)zen river, the ice will 
not put off dissolving, but will run into the liquid state, at 
a certain exact point of temperature. If a man wants to 
live, there is yet some diseased speck of matter, it may be^ 
in his brain, or heart, which no microscope even could de- 
tect, and by that speck, or because of it, he will die at a 
certain exact time ; which time will not be delayed, for a 
day, simply because it is only a speck. Is then character 
a matter that Gbd will treat more loosely? will he decide 
the great questions of order and place, dependent on it^ 
by no exact terms or conditions? If he undertakes 
to save, wiU he save as by accommodation, or by some 
fixed law? If he undertakes to construct a beatific state, 
will he gather in a jumble of good and bad, and call it 
heaven? How certainly will any expectation of heaven, 
based on the looseness of God, and the confidence that he 
will stand tor no very exact terms, issue in dreadful 
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pOmtment And the more wrtainly, in tbis case, that the 
exactness sopposeiZ refers, not to any mere atoms of quantity, 
bat to <^te^nal distinctions of kind. His law of gravity 
win IIS soon put the sea on the backs of the moantains, as 
kis terms of salvation will gather into life them that are 
not quickeaed in his Son. 

Do we not also see as clearly, as possible, for ourselves, 
what signitics mach ; that some men, a very large class of 
men, are certainly not in a condition to enter the kingdom 
of God, or any happy and good state. They have no 
polity or sjrmpathy with it. They are slaves of passion. 
They M* cruel, tyrannical, bnital, and even disgusting to 
decency; fearful, nnbelieving, abominable. Who can 
think that these are ready to melt info a perfectly blessed 
and wkstial society? But, if not these, then there must 
he B division, and where shall it fall? K a line must be 
dnwn, it must be drawn somewhere, and what is on one 
nde of that line will not be on the other; which is the 
wme u to say that there must "be exact terms of salvation 
if there are any. 

Afpin, we know, we feel in onr own consciousness, 
while liring in the mere life of nature, that we are not in 
» starto to enjoy the felicities of a purely reli^oua and 
■po d a aa ly nnlcs world. "We turn from it with inward 
pniL Our heart is not there. We want the joys of that 
flMe; we feci n cortiun hunger, at times, after God him- 
•df; and that hunger is to us an assured evidence that wo 
hSTO him not. I do not undertake to press this argument 
Ailther than it will bear. I only aay that wo feci conscious 
of aoraething uncongenial, in our state, toward God an( 
bMrm. Wo teem to outbcIvob not to be in the kingd< 
. ^ God, but without^ and can hardly imagino Wn 
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shall e\rer find any so great felicity in the employmeatBof 
holy minds. 

It is also a very significant proof that some great change 
is needed in ns that, when we giye ourselves to some new 
purpose of amendment, or imdertake to act up more ex- 
actly to the ideals of our mind, we are consciously legal 
in it, and do all by a kind of constraint Something teUs 
us that we are not spontaneous in what we do; that our 
currents do not run this way, but the contraiy. A sad 
kindof heayen wiU be made by this sortof virtael How 
dry it is, and if we call it service, how hard a servioel 
What we want is liberty, to be in a kind of inspiration, to 
have our inclinations run the way of our duty, to be so 
deep in the spirit of it as to love it for its own sakei And 
this exactiy is what is meant by the being bom of God. 
It is having God revealed in tiie soul, moving in it as the 
grand impulse of life, so that duty is easy and, as it were, 
natural. Thign we are in the kingdom, as being natural- 
ized in it, or native bom. Our regeneration makes us fiee 
in good. How manifest is it that, without this freedom, 
this newly generated inclination to good, all our supposed 
service is mockery, our seeming excellence destitute of 
soimd reality. 

There is then a change, a great spiritual change, required 
by Christianity as necessary to salvation, and we find 
abundant reason, in all that we know of ourselves and the 
world, to admit the necessity of some transformation quite 
as radical In presence of a truth so momentous and 
serious, we now raise the question — 

n. What is the nature of this change, how shall it be 
conceived ? 
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make the answer as clear bs possible, let some things 
which on! y coafuse the mind, and which often ent«r largely 
into the disciigsion, be excluded. 

Thaa a great deal of debate is had over the supposed 
instantaiieousnees of the change. But that is a matter of 
dieacj and oot of neceeeary experience. If we call the 
s diange {torn bad in kind to good in kind, from 
; pnnciple of life to a right, the change will imply 
of what is good and right, and a gradual bc- 
of any thing would seem to be speculatively im- 
StiU the change is, in that view, only an instan- 
beginning. But, howeTor this inay be in specula- 
tion, there is often, or even commonly, no conaciousneas of 
aaj sikob sodden transition. The subject often can not tell 
iho boar, or the day; he only knows, it may be, look- 
tag back over houiB or days, or even months, that he is 
ad iflfa rent man. 

hold impression.? of the change which 

require it to be gradual. This is an error 

quite as likely to confuse the m ind ; for then they set out, 

of course, to make it a change only of degrees, in 

old plane of the natoral character. The true practical 

is to drop out all considcrationa and questions of 

liiM^ and kwk at nothing bi^t the simple fact of the change 

itadf, wbonever and however accomplished. 

lineli, again, is said in this matter of previous states 
■ad exerciaea — oonvietion, distress, tumult; then of light, 
peaoe^ hope, bursting suddenly into the souL Let no one 
attempt to realize any such dcHcription. Something of 
tba kind oiay bo oonunon among the inductive cuuses, or 
the ooawqaences of the obanee, but has nothing to dg 
vitb in radical idea. 
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Excluding now all these points, which are practically 
inunaterial and irrelevant, as regards a definite conception 
of the change, let us carefully observe, first of all, how the 
scriptures speak of it, or what figure it makes in their 
representations; and more especially the fad that they 
never speak of it as being a change of degrees, an amend- 
ment of the life, an improvement or growing better in the 
plane of the old character. Contrary to this, they use bold, 
sweeping contrasts, and deal, as it were, in totalities. It 
is the being bom again, or bom over; as if it were a spirit- 
ual reproduction of the man. They describe him as 
one new created in Christ Jesus unto good works. Old 
things they declare to be passed away, behold all things 
are become new. It is passing &om death to its opposite, 
iife. It is dying with Christ, to walk with him in newness 
of life. That which is bom of the flesh is dedaxed to be 
flesh ; and, in the same sense, that which is bom of the 
Spirit to be spirit ; as if a second nature, free to good, 
were inbreathed by the Divine Spirit, partaking his own 
quality. 

It is called putting off the old man and putting on the 
new man, which after God is created in righteousness and 
true holiness ; as if there was even a substitution of one 
man for another in the change, a new divine man in the 
place of the old. 

Again, it is called being transformed, and that by a re- 
newing even of the mind, or intelligent principle. 

Again, as if forever to exclude the idea of a mere grow- 
ing better by care, and duty, and self improvement^ an 
apostle says — ^Not by works of righteousness which we 
have done, but according to his mercy he saved us, by the 
washing of regeneration and renewing of the Holy Ghost 
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ITow Tcni luiderEEtand that a change of tbis kind can be 
spnken o^ or described, nnlj in figures. Therefore none 
of \hafe expressions are to be taken as lih?ral truths. But 
tbe great qni?slion under tliem is tliis — is the change spoken 
of • change meTely of degree, or is it a change of kind ? 
a it simply the improving of principles already planted in 
the soul, or ia it the passing into a new state under new 
principles, to be started into a life radically different from 
Uie IbnnOT ? I have not one doubt which of the two alb?r- 
1 to accept fts the true answer. Had it bee.u the 
I hand, in redeeming the world, simply to make 
H better in degree, it would have been the easiest thing 
in tiie world to say it. The gospel does not say it On 
the oontrory, it lalwrs after terms in which to set forth a 
duitge of kind, of principle, — a grand anakainosis, • 
moTttion, new creation, epiritually epesking, of the man. 
Kor is there any thing contrary to this, in those expres- 
Mon* which require a process of growth and gradual 
advanoonent For it ia only potentially that the new life 
is regarded as a complet*? or total renovation. As the 
ditd is potentially a man, as the seed planted is potentially 

IU] grown plant, so it is witli the regenerated life in 
m, It is a beginning, the implanting of a new 
raod then wo arc to sec, first the blade, then the oar, 
■her tliat the fall com in the car. All such conc«p* 
tinnfl of growth fiill into place under the fact that the new 
Aincbn' brgnn is only begun, and that, while it is the 

Kd apring of a complete renovation, it mnst needs 
it«elf and fill itself out into completeness, by a pro- 
holy living. On the other hand, there could bo no 
gmrth if there woro not something planted, and it ia 
CT i nw h tiTB iwirnfMl Bad taught th&t, until the iukw v\'s'> 
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is bom, or begotten, there is not so much as a seed of true 
holiness, no principle that can be unfolded ; that, without 
faith, the soul abideth even in death, and therefore can 
not grow. 

Advancing now &om this point, let us see if we can 
accurately conceive the interior nature of the change. 

Every man is conscious of this; that when he acts in any 
particular manner of wrong doing, or sin, or n^ect of 
Qodj there is something in the matter besides the mere aot^ 
or acts. There is a something back o^the action which is 
the reason why it is done. In the mere act itself| there is, 
in &ct, no character at all. In striking another, for ex- 
ample, the mere thrust of the arm, by the will, is the act; 
and, taken in that narrow mechanical sense, there is no 
wrong in it, more than there is in the motion that dispenses 
a charity. The wrong is back of the act, in some habit 
of soul, some disposition, some status of character, whence 
the action comes. Now this something, whatever it be, is 
the wrong of all wrong, the sin of all sin, and this must 
be changed — ^which change is the condition of salvation. 

Sometimes this change is conceived to be a really organ- 
ic change ia the subject The strong expressions just 
referred to, in the scripture, are taken literally, as if there 
was and must needs be, a literal re-creation of the man. 
The difficulty back of the wrong action is conceived to be 
the man himself, as a mal-constructed and constitutionally 
evil being, who can never be less evil, till something is 
taken out of him and replaced by a new insertion, which 
is, in fact, a new creation, by the fiat of omnipotenoe. 
But this, it is plain, would be no proper regeneration of 
the man, but the generation rather of another man in his 
place. Personal identity would be overthrown. The 
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■H wonld not, or should not, be consciously the same 
thftt he waa. Besides, we are required to put off th© old 
tamn ourselves and put on the new, and even to make our- 
selvea « new heart and a new spirit, which shows, as 
dearij u poosible, tliat we are to act concurrently in the 
chiDge oonelves, whatever it be. But how can we act 
uooeuiietiUy in a literal re-creation of our nature ? 

Soinetiine«, again, the change ia conceived to he only a 
chnge of purpose, a change of what ia called the govern- 
ing paipoAe. You determined this morning, for example, 
to mtlend wonihip in this place. This determination, or 
paipow, being made, it in one view passed out of mind; 
you did not continne to say and repeat, " I will do it," till 
TOO reached the place and took your scat; and yet it was 
riitiudiy in you, governing all your thousand subordinata 
ToBtknu, ID hsing, preparing, walking, choosing your way, 
and tbn likf, down to that moment. Just so there is, it is 
«id, • had gr^veming purpose of sin, or self-devotion, back 
of the whtJe life, making it what it is; and what chris- 
tiamtjr does or requires, ia the change of that purpose; 
wbjcli bdng changed, a change is wrought in the whole 
Bfc and chamcter. And this, it is conceived, is to be bom 
■Cain. The change of the goreming purpose is the t«^ 
joiastiofi of the man. ^ 

TWr illustration, somewhat popularly taken, has tru^M 
in it, and it may bo used in many cases with advanto^joM 
Mil ti is not exactly a bad governing purpose that we fini^'fl 

Kre look for the seat of our disorder, but a somethidjrt 
■winch wc caII a bad mind, ittate, i>r diajMisition. ^ 
|[ a oerliun quality of frLt-dom, this biwl mind, state,- • 
or Sapoaition, may be represented analogically by a bad 
■wiyinjr snip<»c, thouch it ca-n not bo identified with 
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that It is to the character what the will is dynamically 
to t^e actions, a bad affinity that distempers and carnalizes 
the whole man. I know not how to describe it better than 
to call it ^ false hve, a wrong love^ a doumward, selfish love. 
How this love gets dominion, or becomes established in ns, 
is not now the question. Enough to know that this wr^ng 
love is in us, and, being in us, is the source of a wrong 
life, much as the bad governing purpose is said to be. 
Only it is a more real and fsital condition of bondage and 
a less superficial evil. When we speak of a purpose that 
needs to be changed, we have only to will it and the change 
is wrought. But when we speak of changing one's reign- 
ing love, so that his life shall be under another love, a 
right love, a heavenly, a divine love, that is quite another 
and deeper and more difficult matter. 

Every man's life, practically speaking, is shaped by his 
love. If it is a downward, earthly love, then his actions 
will be tinged by it, all his life will be as his reigning love. 
This love, you perceive, is not a mere sentiment, or casual 
emotion, but is the man's settled affinity; it is that 
which is, to his character, what the magnetic force is to 
the needle, the power that adjusts all liis aims and works, 
and practically determines the man. It only must be 
either a downward love, or an upward love; for, being the 
last love and deepest of the man, there can not be two last 
and deepest, it must be one or the other. And then, as 
this love changes, it works a general revolution of the 
man. 

Hence it is that so much is said of the heart in the 
gospel, and of a change of the heart ; for it is what pro- 
ceeds out of the heart that defileth the man. The meaning 
is, not that Christianity proposes to give us a new organ of 
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^ or to extract one inembcr of the soul and insert an- 
olbcr, but that it will change the love of the heart. A 
nun's love is the eame thing as a man's heart. 

Tbuii it is declared that God will write hia lawa in the 
bearU of mea, which La Baying that he will bring his laws 
inlo tiiear love. In accordance also with this, it is declared 
tut loro is of God, and every one that loveth is born of 
Qod; that is, that every one that has the right love, tho 
bcAVcnly or divine love cstabliahed in him, has the change 
ud which siilvation liaugs. 

I Iiave brought you on thufi iar, in a simple and direct 
lina uf thought, to what may he called a scriptural and 
cumct view of the change. And yet there is another and 
lii^icr wliich i» also scriptural, and which needs to be held 
ID yiuw, iu order to a right understanding of our next 
point, ibe matiner iu which the change is effected. 

Thu« for, you will observe, I liave looked directly at tho 
Hit^ect of the change, regarding only what transpires lu 
him aa a man. He is not re-created, ho is not simply 
ehaogwl in his governing purpose, he is changed in his rul- 
ing love. Still he could not \>e so changed aa a man iu 
hii owu spirit, witiiout and apart from another change, of 
vliich ihis is oidy an incident. After all, the principal 
itraB of the change b not in himself, as viewed by him- 
«U| hut in his personal relation to God, a being external 
lo luniM-if. In his prior, unrcgenerate state as a siuner, 
be wu Kpantod from Qod and centered in himself, living 
in himself and to himself. Aud he was not made to live 
in this maoDcr. lie was made to live iu God, to be con- 
•doos of God, to know him by an immediate knowledge, 
t by hia divine impulse, in. a word, to be inspired by 
BjT this I mean not that he is to be inspired in 
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the same sense and manner as a prophet is, or a writer of 
scripture, which is the sense commonly attached to the 
word ; I only mean that he is made to be occupied, filled, 
governed, moved, exalted, by His all-contuning Spirit ; so 
that all his tempers, actions, ends, enjoyments, will be from 
God. A tree can as well live out of the light^ or out of 
the air, as a finite soul out of God and separate firom God. 
Here then is the grand overtowering summit of the change, 
that the man is bom of God. He is bom into God, re- 
stored to the living connection with God that was lost by 
his sin, made to be a partaker of the divine nature, and 
live a life hid with Christ in God. He acts no mofe by 
his mere human will, as before; he says, yet not I, but 
Christ, liveth in me. QoA is now revealed in him; he is 
not a sole, simple, human nature; but he is a human na- 
ture occupied by the divine, living and acting in an inspired 
movement; — ^all which is signified by the declaration, that 
which is bom of the Spirit is spirit He is more than a 
human person, he is spirit; a human person, that is, per- 
vaded, illuminated, swayed, exalted, empowered, and 
finally to be glorified by the life and Spirit of Qod devel- 
oped freely in him. This emphatically is regeneration. 
It can not be fully defined by looking simply at the man 
himself. He must be regarded as in relation to another 
being. He is really parted Scoxn sin and quickened in a 
spirit of life, only as he is restored to God and received 
into the glorious occupancy of the divine nature. 

But whether we regard the change as a change in the 
soul's ruling love, or in the higher form of it here recog- 
nized, makes little difference ; for, in fact, neither of these 
two will be found separated from the other. If a man's 
ruling love is changed, he will, of course, be altered in 
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his relntion to Qod, and restored to oneness with him. 
And if li« is restored to that oneness, his ruling love will 
be changed. There ■will be no preeedenee of timo in one 
to the other. They will be rigidly coincident. They will 
even be mutual conditions one of the other. No man will 
crer be united to God, except in and by a love that em- 
brveee or entemples God. No man ever wiU be changed 
tD hia niling love, except in the embrace of God, and Hia 
tvrelation in the soul. The consequences therefore of the 
dumge will be such as belong to both. The soul is now 
entered into rest; reet in love, rest in God. It is flooded 
abo with a wondrously luminous joy; its whole horizon 
ia filled with light; the light of a new love, the light 
of Ood revealed within. It has the beginning of true bleaa- 
cdncflB; because God himself and the principle of God's 
own Ucawdness are in it. It settles into peace; for 
BOW it is at one with God and all the creatures of God. It 
a filled with the eonfldence of lope; because God, who is 
wboUjr pTcn himself to a right love, will never forsake it, 
in hfc or death. It is free to good, inclined to good; for 
the gwxi love reigns in it, and it would even have to deny 
ilKlf not to do the works of love. It consciously knows 
Ood, witKin ; for God is there now in a new relation, love 
pKMOt io love, love answering to love. There is no aliena- 
ration, but oneness. If a man love me, aaya 
t^ he will keep my words, and my Father will 
3 wc will como unto him and make our abode 
That abode in the soul is a new condition of 
B movement; for it is in the movement of God. All 
if oonrw, an; new. Life proceeds IVom a new cen- 
ter, of whieh God is the rest and prop. The bible is a 
Bcw book, becftUM there is a light in the floul b-j vVtrnV Vv 
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read it Duties are new, because the divine love the soul 
is in has changed all the relations of time and the aims of 
life. The saints of God on earth are no longer shuimed, 
but greeted in new terms of celestial brotherhood. The 
very world itself is revealed in new beauty and joy to the 
mind, because it is looked upon with another and different 
love, and beheld as the symbol of God. 

But let this one caution be observed. Yon are likely 
to be more attracted by the consequences of the change 
than by the change itself But with the consequences you 
have nothing to do. God will take care of these. It 
may be that your mind will be so artificial, or so confused, 
as to miss the consequences for a time, after the reality is 
passed. But God will bring them out in his own good 
time, perhaps gradually, certainly in the way that is best 
for you. Let him do his own work, and be it yours to 
look after nothing but the new love. This brings me to 
speak, as I shaU do in the briefest manner possible, — 

m. Of the manner in which the change, already de- 
scribed, is to be effected. 

To maintain that such a change can be manipulated, or 
officially passed, by a priest, iu the rite of baptism, is no 
better than a solemn trifling with the subject. Indeed, so 
plain is this, that a sober argument, iostituted to prove the 
contrary, is itself a half surrender of the truth. " Bom 
of water and of the Spirit," says our Lord, and the lan- 
guage is a Hebraism, which presents the water as the sym- 
bol and the Spirit as the power of the change. 

Equally plain is it that the change is not to be effected, 
by waiting for some new creating act of God, to be Uterally 
passed on the soul. Whoever thinks to compliment- the 
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^^Hlsgn^ of God in that manner, mocks both hunself 
^^B^od. The cbiLDg^ as we have seen, passes only by 
^^■^t and a free coucurreacc wdtU God. God will never 
donolieh a sinner's personality. 

As little 13 it to be accomplished by any mere willing, 
or cluuige of purpose, apart from God. There must be a 
change of purpose, a final, total, sweeping change of all 
poipoee, but that of itself will not change the soul's love, 
least <^ all will it be a birth of God into the soul. A man 
laa as UlUe drag himself up into a new reigning love, as 
ko CMD drag a Judas into paradise. Or, if wc say nothing 
of this, bow can he execute a change, that consists in the 
nwlatJoii of God, by acting on himself? "Bom of God," 
irmember, is the christian idea, not bom of selfexercise; 
"seated anew in Christ Jesus," not self-created. You must 
get bejond your own mere will, else you will find, even 
tltoQ^ you strain your will to the utmost for a hundred 
ytan, thai, while to will is present, you perform not. 
Voa can not lift this bondage; or break this chain, or burst 
open a way into freedom through this barrier, till you can 
■ay; — I ihank God through Jesus Christ my Lord; for the 
law of tiw spirit of life hath made me free from the law 
of iBO and death. 

Tbe qoertion then recurs, how shall this change be 
dfcoted ? The whole endeavor, I answer, on your part 
Mut be God-ward, In tlie first place, you must give up 
ercry purpose, end, employment, hope, that conflicts with 
Ood and takcB you away from him. Hence what is said 
ta ao laany fonii0 of self-renunciation. Hence the require- 
BMil to foraake alL It is on the ground that, in your life 
etatii, you are altogether in self love, centered in yourseli^ 
inriag for yourself, inuking a god of your own objects and 
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works. These occupy the soul, fill it^ bear rule in it^ and 
Gtod can not enter. You must msii^ room for Gxxl, create a 
void for him to fill, die to yourself that Christ may live 
within. 

But this negative work of self-clearing is not enougL 
There must be a positive reaching after Qt)d, an ofieiing 
up of the soul to him, that he may come and dwell in it 
and consecrate it as his temple. For, as certunly as the 
light will pour into an open window, just so certainly will 
Gk)d reveal himself in a mind that is opened to his approach. 
Now this opening of the mind, this reaching after God, is 
fidth ; and hence it is that so much is made of fidth. For 
Grod is revealed outwardly, in the incarnate life and death 
of Jesus, in order that he may present himself in a man- 
ner level to our feeling, and quickening to our love, and 
so encourage that fiaith by which he may come in, to re-es- 
tablish his presence in us. For God, who commanded the 
light to shine out of darkness, hath shined in our hearts, 
to give the light of the knowledge of the glory of Gk)d, in 
the face of Jesus Christ. O, it is there that the true Qtxi 
shines — ^let him shine into our hearts I Jesus, if we under- 
stand him, is the true manifestation of God, and he is mani- 
fested to be the regenerating power of a new divine life. 
By his beautiful childhood, by his loving acts and words, 
by his sorrowful death, God undertakes to impregnate our 
dead hearts with his love, and so to establish himself eter- 
nally in us. What is said of the Spirit is said of him, as 
being also the Spirit of Jesus. For, in highest virtuality, 
they are one, even as Christ himself declares, when dis- 
coursing of the promised Spirit, — " I will come to you," 
"but ye see me." Eeceive him, therefore, as receiving 
Christy and him as the accepted image of God, and this 
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irin be your fkitb, this the r^cneiatum ot yaar ItTve, and 
this the token of your new connexion irilh God, 
^^_pAIlow 00 artificial questions of before and ailer to detain 
^^^fc here, as debating whether Christ, or the Spirit, or 
^^^K&ilh, or the new bom love, most be first. Enoogh to 
^^^Eir that, if your fkith is conditioned bv the Spirit, so is 
^^^■Tictory of the Spirit conditioned bj toot ikith ; that 
^l^p jou hAve all these mercies streaming upon jou, and 
Aat nothing eflbctaal can be done, till your iailli meets 
tbetn and they are revealed in your laiih. Enough to 
ksow that, if the faith is to be God's work, it is also to be 
your act, and it can not be worked bf/ore it is acted. Let 
Cbrist aim be your help in this acting of faith and this re- 
Daring of God, even as he set himself to give it in his 
cnnvcT^ation with Nicodemus; going directly on to ^^peak 
□f himsulf and the grace broogbt down to sinners in hit 
peraoD, declaring that, as Moses lilted up the br&zea 
pent in the wilderness, bo must the Son of Man be 
up, that whosoever believeth in him shonld not perish 
have ^vcrlaeting life. He brings the di^-ine love down to 
this m06t~ wondrous attitude, the cross, that we may there 
drop oat our sin, and receive into our taith the love, the 
God i>f luvc QKpreaaed. And therefore it is represented 
that Christ over stands before the door and knocks for ad- 
minioit, with a prraniae that, if any man open the door 
(whtcli is fiuth.) he will come in and sup with him. Chris- 
tianity tiGixldeftcendiDgto the door to get admission ; this 
is the grand philoHopby of the incarnation. God is jost 
what yon «ee him here, and be comes to be revealed in you 
■ he is presented l^are you. Thus received, you are boru 
I igHn, bom of God. A new love enters, God enters, and 
L*nu] Bfe btgiiu. 
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Shall lie enter thus with you? How many of you 
are there that ought to hear this call. And no one of you 
is excluded. You may have come hither to-day with no 
such high intention. Still the call is to you. If you ask 
who? how many? when? all, I answer, all, and that to-day. 
Do you not see a glorious simplicity in this truth of re- 
generation! How beautiftd is God in the light of it, how 
deep in love Christ Jesus and his cross, how close, in all 
this, comes the tenderness and winning grace of your God I 
No matter if you did not think of receiving him, are you 
going to reject him? Is it nothing to be so exalted, so 
divinely ennobled? Have you fallen so low that no such 
greatness can attract you? 

Then be it so. Have it as confessed that, when you saw 
the true gate open, you would not enter. Go back to your 
sins. Plunge into your little cares, fall down to your base 
idols, creep along through the low affinities of your sin, 
make a covenant with hunger and thirst, and hide it from 
you, if you can, that you was made for God, made to live 
in the consciousness of Him, as a mind irradiated by His 
spirit, quickened by his life, cleared by His purity. But 
if you can not be attracted by this, let it be no won- 
der, call it no severity, that Christ has not opened heaven 
to you. No wonder is it to him, even if it be to you, and 
therefore he says, whispers it to you kindly, but feithfully, 
as you turn yourself away, — " Marvel not that I said unto 
you ye must be bom again. 



VII. 

THE PEKSONAL LOVE iXD LEAD OF CHEIBT. 

John x. 3. — " And he caUeCh his oum sheep by name and 
Uxtdelh t/inn out," 

In tliis parable, Christ is a shepherd, and his people are 
biB i3Qck. And two points, on which the beauty and sig- 
nificfince of the parable principaJly turn, are referred to in 
the text, which might not be distinctly observed by one 
who 18 not acquainted with the peculiar manner of the 
atxtem shepherds. They hav€, in the first place, a name 
for every sheep, and every slieep knows its name when it 
ia culled. And then the shepherd does not drive the Eock, 
as wc couunonly speak, but he leads them, going before. 
To lltcae two points, or to the instruction contained under 
i two analogies, I now propose to call your attention. 

, He calleth his own sheep by name. Aa we have 
B for dogs and other animals, which they themselves 
Icnov, HO it was with the eastern shepherds and their flocks. 
"nun fiict is shown historically, by many references. It is 
to Utia, for example, that Ismah refers when he represents 
the Almighty Creator as leading out the starry heavens, 
like a shepherd leading his flock; — Lift up your eye,« and 
beh»lil who bath created the.ie things, that bringeth out 
thar host by number; he calleth them all by names. 
Tbe shepherd in thia view ia not as one who keeps a hive 
of Imm, koowicg well the hive,.but never aa'j ■^MVxcv^'aa 
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bee in it, but he has a particular recognition of every 
sheep, has a name for every one, teaches every one to know 
that name and follow at the call. This also is signified in 
the words that immediately follow, — The sheep follow 
him, for they know his voice, — words that refer, not so 
much to the mere tones of his voice, as to the feet that 
he is able, as a stranger is not, to call the names they are 
wont to answer as their own. 

Under this analogy stands the tender and beautiful truth, 
that Christ holds a particakir relation to iridividual persons; 
knows thenij loves therOj tvatchesfor them, leads them individa- 
oily, even as if calling them by name. 
^vln this respect, the parable is designed to counteract and 
correct, what has in all ages been the common infirmity of 
Christian believers; — ^they believe that God has a real care 
of the church and of all great bodies of saints, but how diffi- 
cult is it to imagine that he ever particularly notes, or per- 
sonally recognizes them. They know that God has a vast 
empire, and that the cares and. counsels of his love include 
immense numbers of minds, and they fell into th|^ impres- 
sion that he must needs deal with them in the gross, or as 
noting only generals, just as they would do themselves. 
They even take an air of philosophy in this opinion, ask- 
ing how we can imagine that so great a being takes a par- 
ticular notice of, and holds a particular and personal rela- 
tion to, individual men. There could not be a greater 
mistake, even as regards the matter of philosophy ; for the 
relation God holds to objects of knowledge is different, in 
all respects, from that which is held by us. Our general 
terms, man, tree, insect, flower, are the names of particular, 
or single specimens, extended, on the ground of a per- 
ceived similarity, to kinds or species. They come, in this 
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uiCT, to stand for millions of particular men, trees, 
insect^ flowers, that we do not and never can know, 
Tb«y are, to just this extent, words of ignorance ; only 
wo are able, in the use, to hold right judgments of inuu- 
merable particulars we do not know, and have the words, 
•0 ttr, aa words of wisdom. But God does not generalize 
in tlua manner, getting up general terms under which to 
handle particulars, which, aa paTticulars, he does not know. 
He is not obliged to accommodate hia ignorance, or ahort- 
neas of perception, by any such splicing process in words. 
His knowledge of wholes is a real and complete knowledge. 
li is a knowledge of wholes, as being a distinct knowledge 
of particalais. Indeed, whatever particulars exist, or by 
him *re created, he must first have thought; and there- 
fan they were known by him, as being thought, even be- 
Hmv they became subjects of knowledge in the world of 
GkC Holding in hia thought the eternal archetypes of 
Idads and apecies, he also thought each individual in its 
particnlar type, as dominated by the common archetype. 
So lb*t all things, even things most particular, are known 
or tbongfat by him eternally, before they take existence in 
^JUM> Wheo he thinks of wholes or kinds therefore — of 
^^Bttlty, the oharch, the nation, the race, he knows nothing 
^^HRbem in oar faint, partial way of generalization, but he 
^^Bbwa them intnitively, through and through; the wholes 
in the particulars, the particulars in the wholes; knows 
thoin in their types, knows them in their archetypes, knows 
thrtn in tlieir genesis out of both ; so with a knowledge 
tiut u more than verbal, a solid, systematic, specific knowl- 
odgcL Nay, it is more, — a necessary, inevitable knowledge ; 
fcrAeKm can no more abincon the world, as in the gross, 
1 touching every particular straw and atom vith htf 
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light, than Qod can know, or lore whole bodies of saints, 
without knowing and loving every individual saint. In 
one ^iew, it requires no particular act of tenderness, or 
condescension in him ; it is the sublime necessity of his 
Perfect Mind. Being a perfect mind, and not a mere spark 
of intelligence like us, he can not £sdl into the imperfec- 
tions and shorten himself to the half-seeing of our contriv- 
ance, when we strain ourselves to set up generals, in a 
way to piece out and hide our ignorance. 

And yet we could not wean ourselves of this folly, 
could not believe that our God has a particular notice of 
us and a particular interest in our personal history. And 
this was one of the great uses of the incarnation; it was 
to himianize Grod, reducing him to a human personality, 
that we might believe in that particular and personal love, 
in which he reigns from eternity. For Christ was visibly 
one of us, and we see, in all his demonstrations, that he 
is attentive to every personal want, woe, cry of the world 
When a lone woman came up in a crowd to steal, as it 
were, some healing power out of his person, or out of the 
hem of his garment, he would not let her off in that im- 
personal, unrecognizing way ; he compelled her to show 
herself and to confess her name, and sent her away with 
his personal blessing. He pours out, everywhere, a par- 
ticular sympathy on every particular child of sorrow; he 
even hunts up the youth he has before healed of his blind- 
ness, and opens to him, persecuted as he is for being healed, 
. the secrets of his glorious Messiahship. The result, accord- 
ingly, of this incarnate history is that we are drawn to a 
different opinion of God ; we have seen that he can love 
as a man loves another, and that such is the way of his 
love. He h^ tasted death, we say, not for all men only, 
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every man. We even dare to say, for me,— 
who loved me and gave himself for me. Nay, be goes 
even furtlier than this himself, calling us fi'ienda, and 
daimiiig that dear relationship with us; friends, because 
he is on the private footing of friendship and personal 
floofidenoe; — The servant knoweth not what his Lord doeth, 
but I have called you friends. He even goes heyond this, 
pramtstng a fiieudship so partioular and personal that it 
diall be a kind of secret, or cypher of mutual understand- 
ing, open to no other; a new white stone given by his 
king, and in the atone a new name written, which no man 
bioiroth saving he that receiveth it. 

Indeed, I might go on to show, from eveiy particular 
work lad turn of this gospel, how intensely personal it is. 
Wliat ia communion that is not communion with particu- 
Insonla? I» it the communion or fellowship of God that 
)i» naehta only great bodies of men? If he proraiseB com- 
fart or saji^rt, whom does he comfort or support, when 
he tcmcbcs no individual person? The promises to 
pmyor — whom does he hear, when he hears the prayer of 
■obody ill particular, and for nothing in particular? The 
work of tlie Holy Spirit in souls — what is it, in all its de- 
gniM aod modes; in their calling, their guidance, their 
■octtfioatioD ; what can it be imagined that he does which 
ii OoC pononal, the beatowment of a convincing, illumin- 
Uio^ drawing, renovating grace, exactly tempered to, and 
bjr, tbe individual blessed; a visiting of his intelligent 
penon, at just the point of his particular want, sin, sor- 
rew, prejudice, so aa to exactly meet his personality at 
liiat particular lime. We speak, indeed, of the Holy Spirit 
H fidling on communitiee, or aasembhes, but we must 
MX enjfpoe« that he touches the general bod^ «,M uo 
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particular person. On the contrary, if we understand 
onrselYCs, he reaches the general body only by and 
through individuals ; save that there is an effect of mutual 
excitement, which is secondary and comes j&om their sense 
of what is revealed in each other, under the power of the 
Spirit in each. How then can it be imagined that God 
eflGsctually calls any person by his Spirit, without dispens- 
ing a grace most distinctly and even adaptively personal? 

So it is, in short, with every thing included in the gospel 
as a grace of salvation; every thing in the renewing, 
&ahioning, guidance, discipline, sanctification, and final 
crowning of an heir of glory. His Saviour and Lord is 
over him and with him, as the good shepherd, calling him 
by name ; so that he is finally saved, not as a man, or some 
one of mankind, led forth, by his Lord, in the general 
flock, but as the Master's dear Simon, or James, or 
Alpheus, or Martha, whose name is so recorded in the 
Lamb's book of life. 

And, in this view, it is, I suppose, that the church, in 
baptizing her children, takes there, at the font, with a most 
beautiful and touching propriety, what she calls the 
" Christian name ;" as if it were Christ's own gift; a name 
bestowed by him, in which he recognizes the child's dis- 
dpleship, and which, as often as it is spoken, he is himself 
to recognize as the calling of his Master's voice; — ^And he 
calleth his own sheep by name. 

Consider now the — 

n. Point of the text — ^he leadeth them out. It is not 
said, you observe, that the shepherd driveth them out, for 
that was not the manner of shepherds, but that he leadeth 
them, going before to call them after him, This, indeed, 
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bIj and formally said in ihe next verse — and when 
he [nilU'th forth bia own sheep, he goeth before them, and 
the shuep follow liim. Hence those poetic figures of the 
Old Ti-^tAiaent— The Lord is my ahepheril, he leadeth me 
beside the still waters. Thou leddest thy people, like a 
Sock, by the Land of Moses and Aaron. Give ear, O 
sbepUcrd, thou that leadest Joseph like a flock. The same 
onstom of going before the flock pertains, even now, it is 
said, la the sheep-walks of Spain. 

Whal a beautiful image, or picture, to represent the 
aUitadc and personal relationship of Jesus among bis fol- 
lowcnj — Thai he does not drive Uiem on be/ore, as a herd of 
unwiUiftg disciples, hut goes before himself, leading them into 
palAs tital he has trod, and dangers he has met, and sacrifices 
Jka hat honw himself calling Ourtn after him and lo be only 
/bilowxrt. He leadeth them out. 

If driring could do any good, be might well enough 
drive bia flock aa a body, caring nothing for any one of 
theta io particular; but, if he is going to draw them after 
liiiD, liQ iQtut work upon their iucHnations, draw them by 
Uuar pciBonal favor to him, and must therefore know them 
pODoaally, itnd call them to follow, as it were, by name. 
Jnsl the diiferencc viU be obsei'ved in this matter that per- 
tiiui between the eastern shepherds and those of the west, 
■ad north. Ko sooner do we come upon thi.s latter fashion 
</ driving flocks a-fleld, than we see the noting, knowing 
ud ulling of particular sheep di^ppear. When the 
■iriviag and thrusting on before becomes tho manner, there 
it oo DBtid of getting any one of them under a power of 
omfidfince and attmotion, no need of noting them indi- 
riduklly U all. So, if driving were in place, Christ might 
w«U enoagb let fiUl the flres of Sodom behind U\a ^wk^ 
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and drive them out, as he drove Lot's fiunily, or his yam- 
hearted wife, out of the city. Bat the best use that could 
be made of such a flock, after all, would be to turn them 
into pillars of salt and let ihem stand. No disciple is a 
real disciple till he becomes a follower, going after the 
diepherd, as one that follows by name, and is drawn by 
love. 

Here then is the beauty and glory of Christ, as a Ee- 
deemer and Saviour of lost man, that he goes before, 
always before, and never behind his flock. He begins 
with infancy, that he may show a grace for childhood. He 
is made under the law, and carefully fulfills all righteous- 
ness there, that he may sanctify the law to us, and make 
it honorable. He goes before us in the bearing of tempta- 
tions, that we may bear them after him, being tempted in 
all points like as we are, yet without sin. He taught us 
forgiveness by forgiving himself his enemies. He went 
before us in the loss of all things, that we might be able 
to follow, in the renouncing of the world and its dominion. 
The works of love that he requires of us, in words, are 
preceded and illustrated by real deeds of love, to which 
he gave up all his mighty powers from day to day. He 
bore the cross himself that he commanded us to take up 
and bear after him. Eequiring us to hate even life for the 
gospel's sake, he went before us in dying for the gospel ; 
suffering a death most bitter at the hand of enemies exas- 
perated only by his goodness, and that when, at a word, 
he might have called to his aid whole legions of angels, and 
driven them out of the world. And then he went before 
us in the bursting of the grave and the resurrection fix)m 
it ; becoming, in his own person, the first &uits of them 
Hhat slept. And, finally, he ascended and passed within 
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Teil befi)re us, aa onr foremiuier, whom we are to fol- 
low even there. In all which he is our shepherd, going 
l»efore lis, and never behind; calling, but never driving; 
be&rtng all the losses he calls us to bear ; meeting all the 
dangers, snflering all the cruelties and pains, which it is 
given US to suffer, and drawing us to follow where he 
leads. 

And then we see what kindred spirit entered into the 
taobera that he gave to lead his flock. They were 
^■itfi OS followed bini in the regeneration ; going up at 
iHt) according to his promise, to sit on thrones of glory 
with him. And it is remarkable that the apostles took it 
3B incumbent on them always, in their Master's law, to re- 
qniro nothing of otheis in which they were not forward 
tbcmaelves. Thus, when Paul says, onc« and again— I 
besooch yoa be ye followers of me; brethren, he followers 
together of me; it has a sound, taken as it may be taken, 
of conceit, or vanity ; but, when we look upon him as a 
a who goes after Christ, in the ways of scorn and suf- 
% pfttieoce; in labors more abundant, in stripes above 
mre, in priaona more frequent, in deaths oft, receiving 
I than once his forty stripes save one, beaten with 
win and stoned out of cities, running the gauntlet through 
ail aorta of perils, in weariness and patnfulnese, in wateh- 
ixtffl often, ia hunger and thirst, in fastings often, in cold 
■nd nak«dn«sfl, accounted as the filth of the world and the 
ofiMxmiiog of all things — when we see him tramping on 
bonril/ thus, bearing his Master's dark flag of patience 
Bad bw^ attd calling others to follow, we only see that he 
hM taken Ohriitt's own ej^iril and despises even to send the 
flock before him, where he does not leail himself. 

Ah! we have seen thinj^ difterent from ■\\us-, WiiM-Nifiw 
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that bind heavy burdeiiB and lay them on men's shonlderB, 
which they themselves will not so much as lighten with 
the touch of their fingers ; priests and confessors that feed 
their lusts out of the charities extorted &om the poor, im- 
posing on them loads of penance in turn, to humble them 
and keep them in subjection ; philanthropists publishing 
theories and great swelling words of equality, and tapering 
off in the commendation of virtues they themselves do not 
practice, and even inwardly distaste. All such are men 
that drive a flock. But Christ, the true shepherd, the 
eternal Son of Qod, wants nothing in his flock that he does 
not show in himsel£ He goes before them, bearing all the 
bitterest loads of sacriflce and feuding all the fiercest terrors 
himself, only calling them gently to come and follow. 
'^ Come imto me, all ye that labor ai^d are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest Take my yoke upon you and 
learn of me. My yoke is easy and my burden light." 

The uses and applications of this subject are many. The 
time allows me to name only a few that are most practical. 

1. A great mistake, or false impression, held by most 
worldly minds, and even by some who profess to be dis- 
ciples, is here corrected ; viz., the mistake of regarding the 
christian life as a legal and constrained service. It is as 
if the flo^ were driven by the shepherd, and not as if it 
were led by the shepherd's call going before. In this 
image, or figure, is beautifully represented the freedom of 
the disciple. He is one who is led by a personal influence, 
one who hears the voice and answers to the name by which 
he is called. He could not be thrust on, as in a crowd, 
by mere force, or fear. Christ wants to lead men by their 
Joy^ their personal love to him, and the confidence of his 
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^^Bonal love to them. And therefore the representatiou 
ia, not that he is a. shepkerd going behind, with doge, to 
gather in the iiock, and Iceep them before him, but that he 
draws them after him, aad gets them into snch a training 
cif conlidence, that they will heaj his call and follow. The 
wliolo relation, therefore, of diaeipleahip is a relation of 
liberty. No one goes to his duty because he must, but only 
because hia heart is in it. His inclinations are that way, 
for bis beart ia in the Master's love, and he follows bim 
gladly. It no doubt seema to you, my friends, when you 
look on only as strangers to Ohrist, that tiiis must be a hard 
jn^ dry service; for you tsee no attraction in it. But the 
^ppcMi ia that your heart is not in it. With a new heart, 
^puokoned by the grace of Cbjist, all this would be changed. 
Il will then seem wholly attractive. All the currenta of 
yoar love will run that way, nnd the freest freedom of 
your nature will be to go after Christ. No sacrifice will 
be hard, no service a burden. The wonder now will be 
that all men do not rush in after Christ, to be his eager 
foUowon. God grant that even to-day you may have 
thia truth, as an experience, in the choice of Christ, and 
tho renewing of his promised Spirit. 

Brethren, are there some of you that hold this same im- 
pitsstoo of the Ufa of duty 1 If so, if you have no knowl- 
edge of tUia freedom in Christ, the sign is a dark one for 
yoa. Perhaps it is not exactly the same impression that 
yon hold. It may bo that you have it only in a degree, 
oiocardiogly as you are over-legal in your conceptions of 
doty, anil rob yourself^ in that maimer, of its comforts. 
I^ your mistake be now corrected. See, in particular, 
that Christ is not iK-hind you but before, calling and draw- 
ing jwt on. H« wanis your faith, wants joui \o\c, 'wA ». 

r. # 
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minute, and acrapulons, and carefdl piling up of legalities. 
You are not to stand of^ doing something for him that he 
is to examine and report upon as accepted, by statute con- 
ditions ; but you are to go after him, and be with him, and 
keep along in his train, feeding in his pasture, and follow- 
ing where he leads. This is the liberty, the beautiful lib- 
erty of Christ. Claim your glorious privilege, in the name 
of a disciple ; be no more a servant, when Christ will own 
you as a friend. 

2. We discover, in this subject, what to think of that 
large class of disciples wh^o aspire to be specially &ithfdl, 
and hold a specially high-toned manner of life, but are, 
after all, principally strenuous in putting others forward, 
and laying burdens upon others. Christ, we have seen, 
goes before when he leads, and so did his apostles, calling 
on the saints to follow. But there is a cheaper way some 
have, in which they beguile even themselves. It is a kind 
of righteousness with them that they have such stem prin- 
ciples of duty and sacrifice. How greatly are they scan-, 
dalized too by the self-indulgence, the parsimony, the show, 
the pleasures, the vanities of others, who profess the chris- 
tianname. And in aU this they may be sincere and not 
hypocriticaL They only find it so much easier to be stifle 
in their judgments, and self-renouncing in their words and 
exhortations, that they slide over, only the more unwit- 
tingly, their own looseness and deficiency, in the very 
things they insist on. How many preachers of Christ fell 
into just this snare : pray for us, brethren, for our temp^ 
ation is great. Christians of this class commonly have it 
as a kind of merit, and how many christian ministers repeat 
the same thing, that they never ask it of others to follow 
them Qod forbid that they should indulge in any sueh 
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odneoit as that I Yes, God forbid, indeed, the conceit, for 
it would he- one; and, what is more, God forbid that others 
bo ever found as their followers ; and for just the reason 
that they do not follow Christ. They half consciously 
know it themselves — hence their modesty. Would they 
eoald olao understand how great aching it is in Christ 
and his first mesaengBrs, that tbey go before, to lead in all 
sacrifice and su&ring; doing first themselves whatsoever 
they lay upon others. I believe, my brethren, that there 
are almost none of us who do not slide into this infirmity, 
complimenting ourselves on the high principles we hold, 
and the severe standards we set up, in our words and 
judgments, when, in our practice, we fall low enough to 
require some such kind of comfort, to piece out our evidence 
and satisfaction. Aiid then we compliment, again, our 
modesty, that we do not propose to be examples to others! 
How much more and more genuinely modest should we 
be, if we judged only as we practiced and set forward 
otbera in words, only as we fortify words by example. 
Let us understand ourselves in this ; that we are not what 
we talk, or stand for with our words, but what we do and 
become. 

8. Conflider, in this subject, what is true of any real 
diaciplc, who is straying from Christ ; viz., that his Holy 
Sbephurd, folding the flock and caring for it as a shcp- 
hcni should, doea not let him go, or lake it only as a fact 
that the Quck ia diminished by one, not caring by what 
i>iie. He knows what one it is, and, if the wanderer will 
lurteo, he may hear the shepherd calling his name. The 
loTO of Christ, as we have seen, is personal and particular, 
and be wstobee for his flock with a directly persoual ewe. 
Jl>«oi mi^paei then, i£ yog oopBcioody bepn to feBi tiSL, 
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or stray, that you are no longer cared for by the Slieplierd. 
Christ follows yon with his personal and particniar love, 
and will not let you go. That same tenderness which 
melted the heart of an apostle, when he said — "who loved 
me and gave himself for me," pursues you still. It is faith- 
ful, patient, forgiving, and true ; it waits and lingers, it 
whispers and calls, saying, "will ye also go away ;" holding 
on upon you by a personal and persistent love, that will not 
be content till you are gathered back into the fold, to be, 
as before, a follower. And the same is true where the 
love of many waxes cold, and whole bodies of disciples 
are chilled by worldliness, or carried away by common 
temptations ; it is not the mass only, or the general flock, 
that Christ regards. Each one he follows and calls, as 
truly as if he were the only one. The wrong they do 
him, and the grief he feels, is persoi\al. By name and 
privately he deals with each, gathering him back, if pos- 
sible, to prayer ahd holy living, to faith, and sacrifice, and 
works of love. By these private reproofe, and these ten- 
der and personal remonstrances, brethren, he is calling 
after all you that stray from him to-day. And, if you 
think you have personal apologies, or have been stolen 
away by temptations you could not detect, he knows 
exactly what is true, and will every true allowance make, 
and, as being faithfiil to you, he will make no other. 
Whatever grace you want to bind you up and establish 
you, he waits to bestow. He will not only forgive you, 
readily^ and completely, but he will embrace you heartily, 
and take you again to his confidence; the same sweet 
personal confidence in which you stood before. O, thou 
wavering, feltering, failing disciple ! come thou, at his call, 
and see I 
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Finally, oonader the close understanding with Christ, 
ihe ennobled confidence and dignity of a true discipleahip. 
To be a disciple, is to have the revelation of Christ, and 
the secret witness of hia love in the soul. It implies a most 
iutjioate and closely reciprocal state. According to the 
representation of the parable, the Holy Shepherd knows 
his own sheep with a particular knowledge, and callcth 
them by name ; while they, oa their part, know hia voice 
anil follow. A stranger will they not follow, but flee from 
him ; for they know not the voice of strangers. And he 
also says himself, — I am the good shepherd and know 
ray flhecp, and am known of mine. O, this deep and 
blessed knowledge — the knowledge of Christ — to be in the 
sGCTct witness of his love, to be in his guidance, to be 
strong ill his support, to be led into the mind of God by 
him, and have our prayers shaped by his inward teaching ; 
so to be set in God's everlasting counsel, and be filled with 
ibo testimony that wo plea.se him, this, all this it is to know 
Christ's voice, Happy are we, brethren, if the sense of 
thix knowledge be in ns. 

And what can fill us with a loftier inspiration, or lift us 
into • more sublime and blessed confidence, than this, — 
tb« CkA that Christ, the Eternal Shepherd, has a personal 
recognition of ns, leading us on, by name, and calling lis 
to follow. No matter whether he call us into ways of gain 
or of. suffering, of honor or of scorn ; it is all one, with 
mich a leader before as. Nay, if we go down to sound 
tbo dvpthii of sorrow, and ennoble the pains of sacrifice, 
and perfume the grave of ignominy, what arc tliese but a 
tnure inspiring and more godlike call, since he is now our 
le«iler even here. 0, my brethren, hero is our misery, that 
WB think to go above Christ, and find some cheaper way, 
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when, if we could ttvlj descend to his level of -sacrifice, 
and take his cross to follow, we should be raised in feeling 
and power, ennobled in.impulse, glorified with him in his 
joy. After all, the secret of all our dryness, the root of 
all our weakness, our want of fruit and progi^ our dearth 
and desolation, is, that we can not follow Christ. First, we 
can not beheve that he has aay particular care of us, or 
personal interest in our life, and then, falling away, at that 
point, firom his lead, we drop into ourselves, to do a few 
casual works of duty, in which neither we nor others are 
greatly blessed. God forbid that we sacrifice our peace so 
cheaply. Let us hear, O, let us hear, to-day, the Shep- 
herd's voice, and, as he knows us in our sin, so let us go 
after him in his sacrifice. Let us claim that inspiration, 
that ennobled confidence, that comes of being truly with 
him. Folded thus in his personal care, and led by the 
calling of his voice, for which we always listen, let us take 
his promise and follow, going in and out and finding 
pasture. 



VIII. 

LIGHT ON" THE CLOUD. 

Job xxxvii. 21. — ^^And now men see not the bright light 
which is in the chvds: hut the wind passethj <md cleanseth 
them." 

The argument is, let man be silent when God is dealing 
with him ; for he can not fathom God's inscrutable wisdom. 
Behold, God is great, and we know him not. God thun- 
dereth marvelously with his voice : great things doeth he 
which we can not comprehend. Dost thou know the won- 
drous works of him that is perfect in knowledge ? Teach 
us what we shall say imto him ; for we can not order our 
speech by reason of darkness. If a man speak, surely he 
shall be swallowed up. 

Then follows the text, representing man's life under the 
figure of a cloudy day. The sun is in the heavens, and 
there is always a bright light on the other side of the 
clouds ; but only a dull, pale beam pierces through. StUl, 
as the wind comes at length to the natural day of clouds, 
clearing them all away, and pouring in, from the whole 
firmament, a glorious and joyM light, so wiU a grajid 
clearing come to the cloudy and dark day of life, and a 
full effulgence of light, from the throne of God, will irra- 
diate all the objects of knowledge and experience. 

Our reading of the text, you will observe, substitutes 
for deansing, clearing away^ which is more intelligible. 
Perhaps, also, it is better to read " on the clouds," and not 
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"in." Still, the meaning is virtually the same. The 
words, thus explained, offer three points which invite our 
attention. 

I. We live under a chud, and see God's way only by a 
dim lighL 

n. Ood shines^ ai all timeSj wiSi a bright lights above the 
doud, and on the other side of it 

ni. This cbmd of obscuration is finally to he cleared aijoay. 

I, We live imder a cloud, and see Gk>d's way only by a 
dim light. 

As beings of intelligence, we find ourselves hedged in 
by mystery on every side. All our seeming knowledge 
is skirted, close at hand, by dark confines of ignorance. 
However drunk with qonceit we may be, however ready 
to judge every thing, we still comprehend almost nothing. 

What then does it mean ? Is God jealous of intelligence 
in us? Has he purposely drawn a cloud over his ways, 
to baffle the search of our understanding? Exactly con- 
trary to this ; he is a being who dwelleth in light, and calls 
us to walk in the light with him. He has set his works 
about us, to be a revelation to ns always of his power and 
glory. His word he gives us, to be the expression of his 
will and character, and bring us into acquaintance with 
himself. His Spirit he gives us, to be a teacher arid illu- 
minator within. By all his providential works, he is train- 
ing intelligence in us and making us capable of knowledge. 

No view of the subject, therefore, can be true that accuses 
him. The true account appears to be that the cloud, under 
which we are shut down, is not heavier than it must be. 
How can a being infinite be understood, or comprehended^ 
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by a being finito 1 And, wbea tiiis being mfinite has plans 
that include infinite quantities, times and relations, in which 
every present event is the last link of a train of causes 
reachiog downward from a past eternity, and is to be con- 
nected also with every future event of a future eternity, 
how can a mortal, placed between these two etemitieB, with- 
out knowing either, understand the present fact, whatever 
it be, whose reasons are in boti? 

BfiHidcti, we have only just begun to be; and a beguu 
existence is, by the supposition, one that has just begun to 
know, and has every thing to leam. How then can wc 
expect, in a few short years, to master the knowledge of 
God and his universal kingdom? What can he be 
to such but a mystery? If we could think him out, 
without any experience, as we do the truths of arithmetic 
and gwnictry, we might get on faster and more easily. 
IJnt God is not a mere thought of our own brain, as these 
truths art, but a being in the world of substance, fact and 
event, and all such knowledge has to be gotten slowly, 
through the rub of experience. Wo open, after a few 
days, otir infantile eyes and be^n to look about, perceive, 
handle, suffer, act and be acted on, and, proceeding in this 
manner, we gather in, by degrees, our data and material 
of knowledge; and so, by trial, comparison, distinction, the 
rtndy of effects and wants, of rights and wrongs, of uses 
■ad abuses, wc frame judgments of things, and begin to 
pass our verdict on the matters we know. But how long 
will it take ub to penetrate, iu this manner, the real siguiti- 
QkDve of God's dealings with us and the world, and pass a 
nally illuminated judgment on them? And yet, if we 
but love the right, as the first father did before his sin, 
;f|^,iaU. be revealed in us iulemally, aa 1U« o\^Qc:t, ol Civa 
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love and trtist, eyen from the first hour. He will not ap- 
pear to be distant, or difficult. We shall know him as a 
friendly presence in our heart's love, and we shall have 
such a blessed confidence in him that if, in the outer world 
of hct and event, clouds and darkness appear to be round 
about him, we shall have the certainty within that justice 
and judgment are the habitation of his throne. Meanwhile, 
he will be teaching us graciously, and drawing us insen- 
sibly, through our holy sympathies, into the sense of his 
ways, and widening, as fast as possible, the circle of our 
human limitation, that we may expatiate in discoveries 
more free. And thus it comes to pass that, as the eyelids 
of the infent are shut down, at first, over his unpracticed 
eyes, which are finally strengthened for the open day, by 
the little, faint light that shines through them, so our finite, 
childish mind, saved fix)m being dazzled, or struck blind, 
by God's powerful efifiilgence, and quickened by the gentle 
light that streams through his cloud, is prepared to gaze 
on the fullness of his glory, and receive his piercing bright- 
ness undimmed.. 

But there is another fact less welcome that must not be 
forgot, when we speak of the darkness that obscures our 
knowledge of God. There is not only a necessary, but a 
guilty limitation upon us. And therefore we are not only 
obliged to learn, but, as being under sin, are also in a 
temper that forbids learning, having our mind disordered 
and clouded by evil. Hence, come our perplexities ; for, 
as the sun can not show distinctly what it is in the bottom 
of a muddy pool, so God can never be distinctly revealed in 
the depths of a foul and earthly mind. To understand a 
philosopher requires, they tell us, a philosopher ; io under- 
stand patriotism, requires a patriot ; to understand purity, 
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e that is pure ; so, to understand God, requires a godlike 
H^iirit. Having this, God will as certainly be revealed in 
tlie soul, aa ligbt througli a transparent window. He that 
loveth knoweth God, for God is love. What darkness 
then muBt he upon a mind that ia not congenially temperixl, 
a tniud unlike to God, opposite to God, selfish, lustful, re- 
morseful, and malignant 1 Even as au apostle says— Uav- 
ing the understanding darkened, being alienated from the 
life of God, through the ignorance that is in them, hecause 
of the blindneaa of their heart. 

The very activity of reason, v? hich ought to beget knowl- 
edgCf be^te only darkness now, artificial darkness. , We 
b^in a quarrel with limitation itself, and so with God. 
He is not only hid behind thick walls of mystery, but he 
is drsidcd as a power unfriendly, suspected, doubted, rc- 
pagnanUy conceived. Whatever can not be comprehend- 
ed, «nd how very little can be, is construed aa one con- 
etnics aa enemy, or as an ill-natured child construes the 
Uitbority of a faithful father. An evil judgement taken 
ap jortenlay prepares another to-day, and this another to- 
tDorrow, and so a vast complicated web of false judgments, 
ID the naine of reason, is spread over all the subjects of 
ktHiwledgtt. We fall into a state thus of general confusion, 
in which even the distinctions of knowledge are lost. 
I*raictiting our little mirror to the clear light of God, we 
might biive received true images of things, and gotten by 
degrees a glorious wealth of knowledge, but we break the 
mirror, in the perversity of our sin, and offer only the 
ihivenxl fragments to the light; when, of course, we see 
ilistincUr nothing. Then, probably enough, we begin to 
flympathizo with ourselves and justify the ignorance wo 
m; fjt^ wpp'i l fri'' ti i if tbcru bv it Uod, lljat bo should bo bo 
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dark to us, or that lie shonld &11 behind these walls of 
silence, and suffer himself to be only doubtfully guessed, 
through fogs of ignorance and obscurity. Reminded that 
he is and must be a mystery, we take it as a great hard- 
ship, or, it may be, an absurdity, that we are required to 
believe what we can not comprehend. We are perplexed 
by the mode of his existence and action-how can he ffll 
all things, and yet have no dimensions? How is it that 
he knows all things, before the things known exist ? Fore- 
knowing what we will do, how can we be blamed for what 
we were thus certain beforehand to do? How is it that 
he creates, governs, redeems, and yet never forms a new 
purpose, or originates a new act, which is not from eternity? 
How is he infinitely happy, when a great many things 
ought to be, and are declared to be, repugnant or abhor- 
rent to his feeling? How does he produce worlds out of 
nothing, or out of himself, when nothing else exists? 
How did he invent forms and colors, never having seen 
them? 

Entering the field of supposed revelation, the difficulties 
are increased in number, and the mysteries are piled higher 
than before. God is here declared to be incarnate, in the 
person of Jesus Christ, and the whole history of this 
wonderM person is made up of things logically incom- 
patible. He is the eternal son of God, and the son of 
Mary ; he is Lord of all, and is bom in a manger ; stills 
the sea by his word, and traveling on foot is weary ; asks, 
who convinceth me of sin ? and prays like one wading 
through all the deepest evils of sin; dies like a man 
and rises like a god, bursting the bars of death by his 
power. Even God himself is no more simply God, but a 
threefold mystery that mocks all understanding, — ^Father, 
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Son, and Holy Ghost. la it jevelation, then, that only 
burtlt-ns faith with mysteries more nearly impossible? 
Exactly so ; nothing is more clear to any really thoiightftil 
person than that, until some high point is passed, God 
ought to be enveloped in greater mystery, and will be, the 
closer lie in brought to the mind. Knowing nothing of 
him, he ia no mystery at all ; knowing a little, he is mys- 
tery bcgim; knowing more, he ia a great and manifold 
deep, not to be fathomed. We are, and ought to he, over- 
whclme).! by hia magnitudes, till we are abSe to mount 
higher summits of intelligence than now. Or, if it he 
otwwcrcii that, in some of these things, we have contra- 
dictions, and not mere difScnlties, it is enough to reply 
that the highest truths are wont to be expressed in forms 
of thought and language that, as forms, are repugnant. 
Nor ia it any fault of these nnere instrumental contradic- 
tiona that we can not reconcile them, if only they roll upon 
na senses of God's deep majesty and love, otherwise ira- 
mblc. Our amazement itself ia but the vehicle of hia 

■ning nest to the creative works of God, we find the 
d also upon these. Tlie Lord by wisdom lialh founded 
I earth, by understanding hath he established the 
I, there is no searching of hia understanding ; why 
1 the worlds when he did, and not before; what 
old have been doing, or what enjoyment having, 
B to their creation ; and, if all things are governed 
hyinhercDt laws, what more, as the universal governor, 
be can find any place to do since: — tliese are questions, 
a^n, before which ejMxiulative reason reels in amazement. 
If the baffled int^uirer then drops out the search aft«r God, 
M JMAJF cUv «sd mjs,—I will go down to tAViS«, uA \\ 
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shall, at least, be my comfort that nature is intelligible, 
and even a subject of definite science, he shortly discovers 
that science only changes the place of mystery and leaves 
it unresolved. Hearing, with a kind of scientific pity, 
Job's question about the thunder, — ^who can understand 
the noise of his tabernacle ? he at first thinks it something 
of consequence to say that thunder is the noise of electricity, 
and not of God's tabernacle at all. But he shortly finds 
himself asking, who can understand electricity? and then, 
at last, he is with Job again. So, when he hears Job ask, 
Knowest thou the ordinances of heaven, — ^he recollects 
the great Newtonian discovery of gravity, and how, by 
aid of that principle, even the weights of the stars have 
been exactly measured, and their times predicted, and im- 
agines that, now the seirets of astronomy axe ou^he ordi- 
nances of heaven are understood. But here, again, it 
finally occurs to him to ask, what is gravity ? and forth- 
with he is lost in a depth of mystery as profound as that 
of Job himself. And so, asking what is matter, — ^what is 
life, animal and vegetable, — ^what is heat, light, attraction, 
affinity, — he discovers that, as yet, we really comprehend 
nothing, and that nature is a realm as truly mysterious 
even as God. Not a living thing grows out of the earth, 
or walks upon it, or flies above it ; not an inanimate object 
exists, in heaven, earth, or sea, which is not filled and cir- 
cled about with mystery as truly as in the days of Adam 
or Job, and which is not really as much above the under- 
standing of science, as the deepest things of God's eternity, 
or of his secret life. 

But there is, at least, one subject that he must xmder- 
stand and know even to its center; viz., himself. Is he 
not a self-conscious being, md how can there be a cloud 
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r that which is comprehended even by consciousness 
ilaeif? Precisely contrary to thia, there are more myste 
riea and dark questions grouped in his own person, than he 
has ever met in the whole universe beside. He can not 
even trace, with any exactness, the process by wliich he has 
b(»en trained to be what he ia, or the subtle forces by which 
his character has been shaped. Only the smallest fraction 
of bis paat history can he distinctly remember, ail tlie rest 
is gone. Even the sins for wliicli he must answer before 
God art gone out of his reach, and can no more be reck- 
oned up in order, till the forgotten past gives up its dead 
things, to bo again remembered. As little can he discover 
the manner of his own spirit, how he remembers, perceives 
objects, compares them, and, above all, how he wills and 
what it is that drives him to a sentence against himself 
when ho wills the wrong. He knows too that, in wrong, 
he is after self-advantage; and every wrong, be also knew 
at the time, must be to hia disadvantage ; why then did 
he do it? He can not tell. The sin of his sin will be, 
when he ia judged before God, that he can not tell. Even 
tha familiar fact of his connection with a body is altogether 
inexplicable; and why any act of hia will should produce 
a motion of hb body, he can no more discover than why 
it shoald produce a motion among the stars. The beating 
of hia heart and the heaving of his lungs are equally niys- 
tcrioufl. In his whole nature and experience, he is, in fact, 
a dt-cp and inscrutable mystery to himself. God breathes 
Qiuccn in his heart, and yet he wonders that God is so 
&r off. Death comes in stealthily, and distills the Cttol 
lis life, unseen aud unsuspected, He 
ive, not knowing, by any judgment 
u Ood's promise, (whiuh he does not 
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believe,) that he shall live again. What shall be the maimer 
of his resurrection and with what body he shaU come, he 
can as little comprehend, as he can the mystery of the in- 
carnation. 

Finding, therefore, God, nature, himself, overhung with 
this same cloud, it is not wonderful that he suffers bitter 
afflictions and galls himself against every comer of God's 
purposes. Why is society a weight so oppressive on the 
weak and the poor? If sin is such an evil, as it certainly 
is, why did the Creator, being Almighty, suffer it? In- 
deed, there is almost nothing that meets us, between our 
first breathing and our graves, that does not, to an evU 
riund, connect, in one way or another, some perplexity, 
some accusing or questioning thought, some inference that 
is painftd, or perhaps atheistical. Can it be ? Why should 
it be? How can a good God. let it be? If he means to 
have it otherwise, is he not defeated? if defeated, is he 
God? If he has no plan, how can I trust him? if his 
plan will suffer such things, how then can I trust him? — 
these are the questions that are continually crowding upon 
us. The cloud is all the while over us. He hath made 
darkness his pavilion and thick clouds of the skies. This 
man's prosperity is dark ; that man's adversity is dark. 
The persecutions of the good, the afflictions of the right- 
eous, the desolations of conquest, the fall of nations and 
their liberties, the extinction of churches, the sufferings of 
innocence, the pains of animals, the removal by death of 
genius and character just ripened to bless the world — ^there 
is no end to our dark questions. There are times, too, 
when our own personal experience becomes enveloped in 
darkness. We not only can not guess what it means, or 
what God will do with us in it, but it wears a look contrary 
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wliat appear to be our just expectations. We are grieved, 
perplexed, coufouuded. Other men are blessed in things 
much worse. We ourselves have been successful in things 
far more questionable, and when our deserts were less. 
What doc-s it mean that God ia covering his way, under 
these thick clouds of mystery and seeming caprice? In 
short, we may sum it up, as a general truth, that nothing 
in the world is really luminous, to a mind unillununated 
by religion ; and, if we say that the Christian walks in the 
light, it is not so much that ho can always understand 
Qod as it is that he has confidence in him, and has him 
always near. 

Thus we live. Practically, much ia known about God 
ood his ways, all that we need to know ; but, speculatively, 
or by the mere understanding, almost nothing, save that 
ire can not know. The believing mind dwells in continual 
tight ; tor, when God ia revealed within, curious and per- 
plexing qoestiona are silent. But the mind that judges 
Qod, or demands a right to comprehend him before it be- 
tieveo, atambles, complains, wrangles, and finds no issue 
to its labor. Still there ia light, and we pass on now to 

^^^H. That tlierc is abundance of light on the other side 

^^■DiO olood, aud above it. 

Tbia ire might readily infer, £rom the fact that so much 
of light flhines through. When the clouds overhead are 
Dtlcri; black, too black to be visible, we understand that 
il is night, or that the sun is absent ; but, when there is a 
pTKtical and sufficient liglit for our works, we know that 
lbs ffnn it behind them, and we cull it day. So it is when 
^Qd._^icad^ uiJoud upon his throne, We coold not 
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see even the mystery, if there were no light behind it, 
just as we could not see the clouds if no light shone 
through. 

The experience of every soul that turns to God is a con- 
vincing proof that there is light somewhere, and that which 
is bright and clear. Was it a man struggling with great 
auctions, an injured man crushed by heavy wrongs; was 
it a man desolated and broken down by domestic sorrows; 
was it a rich man stripped by sore losses and calamities; 
was it a proud man blasted by slander; was it an atheist 
groping after curious knowledge and starving on the chaff 
of questions unresolved — ^be it one or another of these, 
for all alike were tormented in the same perplexities of the 
darkened understanding, every thing was dark and dry 
and empty; but when they come to Christ and believe in 
him, it is their common surprise to find how suddenly 
every thing becomes luminous. Speculatively, they im- 
derstand nothing which before was hidden, and yet there 
is a wondrous glory shining on their path. God is revealed 
within, and God is light. The flaming circle of eternal 
day skirts the horizon of the mind. Their dark questions 
are forgot, or left behind. They are even become insig- 
nificant. Their dignity is gone, and the soul, basking in 
the blessed sunshine of God's love, thinks it nothing, any 
more, if it could understand all mysteries. In all which it 
is made plain that, if we are under the cloud, there is yet 
a bright light above. 

It will also be found, as another indication, that things 
which, at some time, appeared to be dark, — afflictions, losses, 
trials, wrongs, defeated prayers, and deeds of suffering pa- 
tience yielding no fruit, — are very apt, afterward, to change 
color an4 become yisitatiojis of mercy. And so where 
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€k)d was specially dark, he commonly brings out, in the 
end, some good, or blessing in which the subject discovers 
that his Heavenly Father only understood his wants better 
than he did himself. God was dark in bis way, only be- 
cause hie goodness was too deep in counsel, for him to fol- 
low it to its mark. It ia with him as with Joseph, sold 
into slavery, and so into the rule of a kingdom ; or as it 
was with Job, whose latter end, jifter he had been stripped 
of every thing, was more blessed than hia beginning; or 
as with Nehemiah, whoso sorroiving and disconsolate look 
it»?lf brought him the opportunity to restore the desola- 
tions over which he sorrowed. Even the salvation of the 
world is accomplished through treachery, false witness, 
sad a cross. All our cJtpcriencs in life goes to show that 
tlw better understanding we have of God's dealings, the 
more natisfactory they appear. Things which seemed dark 
or inexplicable, or even impossible for God to suffer with- 
out wrong in himself, are really bright with goodness in 
the end. What then shall we conclude, but that, on the 
other «ide of the cloud, there is always a bright and glori- 
ous light, however dark it is undenicatfa. 

Henoe it is that the scriptures make so much of God's 
chancier as a light-giving power, and turn the figure about 
into K> many forma. In God, they say, ia light and no 
(Urkness at all. According to John's vision of the Lord — 
Hi« ooantcnanoo was as the sun that shincth in his strength. 
The image of hira given by another apostle is even more 
mblime, — Who only hath immortality dwelling in light 
that no niJiii can approach unto, — language, possibly, in 
which he Imd some reference in his own conversion, ivhcn 
a IJglit, abovfl the brigbtne«a of the aun, bursting upon 
^im. ■ad.ahining round about him, Beared ^ &j&\»^«-. w> 
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that afterward there fell off fix>m them, as it had been, 
scales of cinder, God, therefore, he conceives to be light 
inapproachable, as figured in that experience. And proba- 
bly enough he would say that, as the astronomers in look- 
ing at the sun arm their sight with a smoky or colored 
medium,"* so the very clouds we complain of are mercifully 
interposed, in part, and rather assist thau hinder our vision. 
It is little therefore to say, and should never be a fact in- 
credible, that however dark our lot may be, there is light 
enough on the other side of the cloud, in that pure empy- 
rean where God dwells, to irradiate every darkness of the 
world ; light enough to clear every difficult question, re- 
move every ground of obscurity, conquer every atheistic sus- 
picion, silence every hard judgment ; light enough to satisfy, 
nay to ravish the mind forever. Even the darkest things 
God has explanations for, and it is only necessary to be let 
into his views and designs, as when we are made capable 
of being we certainly shall, to see a transcendent wisdom 
and beauty in them all. At present, we have no capacity 
broad enough to comprehend such a revelation. We see 
through a glass darkly, but we see what we can. When 
we can see more, there is more to be seen. On the other 
side of the cloud there is abundance of light. This brings 
me to say, — 

m. That the cloud we are under will finally break way 
and be cleared. 

On this point we have many distinct indications. Thus 
it coincides with the general analogy of God's works, to 
look for obscurity first, and light afterward. According 
to the scripture account of the creation, there was, first, a 
period of complete darkness; then a period of mist and 
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tond, where the day light is visible, but not the bud; 
then the sun beams out in a clear open sky, which ia 
called, iu u way of external description, the creation of the 
sun. How many of the animaJs begin their life at birth 
with their eyes closed, which are afterward opened to be- 
hold the world into which they have come. How many 
myriads of insects begin their existence underground, 
emerging afterward from their dark abode, to take wings 
and glitter in the golden light of day. If we observe the 
manner too of our own intellectual discoveries, we shall 
generally see the inquirer groping long and painfully un- 
der a cloud, trying and experimenting in a thousand guess- 
ea to no purpose, till finally a thought takes him and be- 
hold the difficulty is solved ! At a single flash, so to speak, 
the light breaks in, and what before was dark is clear 
Bnd Kimpte as the day. Darkness first and light after- 
ward, this is the law of science universally. By so 
many and various analogies, we are led to expect that 
the cloud, under which we live in things epirilual, 
■frill finally be lifted, and the splendor of eternal glory 
poured around us. 

Oar desire of knowledge, and the manner in which God 
msnigvs to inflame that desire, indicate the same thing. This 
dcttTC be has planted naturally in us, as hunger is natural 
in our bodies, or the want of light in our eyes. And the 
eye is not a more certain indication that light ia to be giv- 
en, than our desire to know divine things is that we shall 
Iw pmnitted to know them. And the evidence is yet 
Airthrr incrensed, in the fact that the good have a atrongcr 
(ledre of Uiis knowledge than mere nature kindles. And 
if wc «ky, with the scripture, that the fear of the Lord is 
Uw beginning of knowledge, doubtless the body Qf it is to 
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come aften It is the glory of God, indeed, to conceal a 
thing, but not absolutely, or for the sake of concealment. 
He does it only till a mind and appetite for the truth is 
prepared, to make his revelation to. He gives us a dim 
light and sets us prying at the walls of mystery, that he 
may create an appetite and relish in us for true knowledge. 
Then it shall be a joyful and glorious gift — drink to the 
thirsty, food to the hungry, light to the prisoner's ceU. 
And he will pour it in from the whole firmament of his 
glory. He will open his secret things, open the bounda- 
ries of universal order, open his own glorious mind and 
his eternal purposes. 

The scriptures also notify us of a grand assize, or judg- 
ment, when the merit of all his doings with us, as of our 
doings toward him, will be revised, and it appears to be a 
demand of natural reason that some grand exposition of 
the kind should be made, that we may be let into the man- 
ner of his government far enough to do it honor. This 
wiU require him to take away the cloud, in regard to all 
that is darkest in our earthly state. Every perplexity 
must now be cleared, and the whole moral administration 
of God, as related to the soul, must be sufficiently ex- 
plained. Sin, the fall, the pains and penalties and disabili- 
ties consequent, redemption, grace, the discipline of the 
righteous, the abandonment of the incorrigibly wicked — all 
these must now be imderstood. God has light enough to 
shed on all these things, and he will not conceal it. He 
wiU shine forth in glorious and transcendent brightness, un- 
masked by cloud, and all created minds, but the incorrigi- 
ble outcasts and enemies of his government, will respond; — 
Alleluia, salvation, and glory, and honor, and power be 
unto the Lord our God ; for just and true are his judgments. 
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kIj vliat is to be the manner and measure of our 
knowledge, in this fuller and more glorioua revelation of 
the future, is not clear to us now, for that is one of the dark 
things, or mysteries, of our present state. But the lan- 
guage of scripture ia remarkable. It even declares that 
wo shall see (Jod as he is ; and the intensity of the expres- 
sion is augmented, if possible, by the eflects attributed to 
the sight — ^we shall be like him, for we shall see him as he 
ia We shall be bo irradiated and penetrated, in other 
words, by his glory, as to be transformed into a spiritual 
resemblance ; partaking his purity, reflecting his beauty, 
ennobled by bis divinity. It is even declared that our 
knowledge of him shall be complete. Now we know in 
part, then shall we know even as also we are known. To 
say that we shall know God as he knows us, is certainly 
the Ktrongest declaration possible, and it is probably hy- 
perbolical ; for it would seem to be incredible that a finite 
mind should at once, or even at any time in its eternity, 
comprehend the infinite, as it is comprehendctl by the in- 
finite. It is also more agreeable to suppose that there will 
Iw an everlasting growth in knowledge, and that the bless- 
ed minds will be forever penetrating new depths of dia- 
coTcry, clearing up wider fields of obscurity, attaining to 
a lugfaer converse with God and a deeper insight of his 
works, and that this breaking forth of light and beauty in 
tbem by degrees and upon search, will both occupy their 
powers and feed their joy. Still, that there will he a great 
anil sudden clearing of God's way, as we enter that world, 
and a real dispersion of all the clouds that darken us here, 
is doabtlcsB to be expected ; for when our sin is completely 
taken away, {as wo know it then will be,) all onr guiily 
IfliiMitinw will ^ with it, and that of itself will prepare a 
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glorious Tinyeiling of God and a vision of his beauty as 
it is. 

In what manner we shall become acquainted with God's 
mind, or the secrets of his interior life, whether through 
some manifestation by the Eternal Word, like the incarnate 
appearing of Jesus, or partly in some way more direct, 
we can not tell. But the divine nature and plan will be 
open, doubtless, in some way most appropriate, for our 
everlasting study and our everlasting progress in discovery. 
The whole system of his moral purposes and providential 
decrees, his penal distributions and redeeming works, will 
be accessible to us, and all the creatures and creations of 
his power offered to our acquaintance and free inspection. 
Our present difficulties and hard questions will soon be 
solved and passed by. Even the world itself, so difficult 
to penetrate, so clouded with mystery, will become a 
transparency to us, through which God's light will pour as 
the sun through the open sky. John knew no better way 
of describing the perfectly luminous state of the blessed 
minds than to say, — and there shall be no night there, and 
they have no candle, neither light of the sun ; for the 
Lord God giveth them light. They dwell thus in the 
eternal daylight of love and reason ; for they are so let 
into the mind of God, and the glorious mysteries of his 
nature, that every thing is lighted up as they come to it, 
even as the earth and its objects by the sun — The Lord 
God giveth them light. 

In closing the review of such a subject as this, let us 
first of all receive a lesson of modesty, and particularly such 
as are most wont to complain of God, and boldest in their 
judgments against him. Which way soever we turn, in 
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r search after knowledge, we run against mystery at the 
second or third step. And a great part of our misery, a 
still greater of our unbehef, and all the lunatic rage of our 
skepticism, arises in the fact that we eitber do not, or will not 
see it to be 60. Ignorance trying to comprehend what isiu- 
Bcrulable, and out of patience, that it can not make the high 
things of God come down to its own petty measures, is the 
definition of all atheism. There is no truecomfort in life, no 
dignity in reason, apart from modesty. We wrangle with 
providence and call it reason, we rush upon God'.s mysteries,' 
and tear ouraelvcs against the appointments of his throne, 
and then,bocause we bleed, complain that he cruelly moeka 
our tmderstending. All our disputings and hard speeches 
are the frothing of our ignorance, maddened by our pride. 
O, if wc cMJuld see our own hmitations, and how little it is 
jHMsihIc for us to know of mattere infinite, how much less, 
clouded by the necessary blindness of a mind disordered by 
eril, we should then be in a way to learn, and the lessons 
God will tooch would put us in a way to know what now 
is hidden from us. Knowledge puffeth up, charity build- 
oth op. One makes a balloon of us, the other a temple. 
And OS one, hghter than the wind, is driven loose in its 
aemt Toyage, to be frozen in the airy heights of specula- 
tian. Of drifted into the sea to be drowned in the waters 
of ignorance, which it risked without ability to swim, so 
tho other, grounded on a rock, rises into sohd majesty, 
proportionate, enduring, and strong. After all his labored 
di^utingH and lofty reasons with his friends, Job turns 
bimwdf to God and says — I know that thou eanst do every 
thing, and that nothiug can be withholden from thee. Who 
b be that hidetb counsel without knowledge. Therefore 
hav e I nttered that J underxtood not ; things too wonderful] 
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for me, that' I knew not. There is the true point of 
modesty — he haB found it at last ! Whoever finds it has 
made a great attainment. 

How clear is it also, in this subject, that there is no place 
for complaint or repining under the sorrows and trials of 
life. There is nothing in what has befellen, or befalls you, 
my friends, which justifies impatience or peevishness. 
God is inscrutable, but not wrong. Eemember, if the 
cloud is over you, that there is a bright Kght always on 
the other side; also, that the tune is coming, either in this 
world or the next, when that cloud will be swept away 
and the fiillness of God*s light and wisdom poured around 
you. Every thing which has befallen you, whatever sor- 
row your heart bleeds with, whatever pam you suffer, even 
though it be the pains of a passion like that which Jesus 
endured at the hands of his enemies — nothing is wanting, 
but to see the light that actually exists, waiting to be re- 
vealed, and you will be satisfied. If your life is dark, then 
walk by faith, and God is pledged to keep you as safe as 
if you could understand every thing. He that dwelleth 
in the secret place of the Most High shall abide under the 
shadow of the Almighty. 

These things, however, I can say, with no propriety, to 
many. No such comforts, or hopes belong to you that are 
living without God. You have nothing to expect from 
the revelations of the future. The cloud that you complain 
of will indeed be cleared away, and you will see that, in 
all your afflictions, severities, and losses, God was dealing 
with you righteously and kindly. You wiU be satisfied 
with God and with all that he has done for you, but alas I 
you will not be satisfied with yourself. That is more dif- 
ficulty forever impossible ! And I can conceive no pang 
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« dreadful than to see, as yoa -will, the cloud lifted from 
every dealing of God that you thought to be harsh, or 
unrighteous, and to frel that, aa be is justified, you your- 
self arc forever condemned. You can no more accuse 
your birth, your capacity, your education, your health, 
your fViends, your enemies, your temptations. You still 
had opportunities, convictions, calls of grace, and calls of 
blecmng. You are judged according to that you had, and 
not according to that you had not. Your mouth is eter- 
Dftlly shut, and God is eternally clear. 

Finally it accords with our subject to observe that, while 
ihe inscrutability of God should keep us in modesty and 
rt»y oar complaints against hirei, it should never suppress, 
bul rather sharjien our desire of knowledge. For the more 
lh«i« is that is hidden, the more is to be discovered and 
known, if not to-day then to-morrow, if not to-morrow, 
when tlie time God sets for it is come. To know, is not 
to nurmount God, as some would appear to imagine. 
Rightly viewed, all real knowledge is but the knowledge 
of God. Knowledge is the fire of adoration, adoration ia 
the gate of knowledge. And "when this gate of the soul 
ifl fVilly opened, as it will bo when the adoring grace is 
complete in our deliverance from all impurity, what a 
rcvdatkin of knowledge must follow. Having now a de- 
mw of knowlwlge perfected in us that is clear of all con- 
eoH, ambition, baste, impatience, the clouds under which 
wc lived in our sin are forever rolled away, and our ador- 
ing nalure, transparent to God as a window to the sun, li 
fiUed with his eternal light. No mysteries remain but 
h as comfort us in the promise of a glorious employ- 
The light of the moon is as the light of thu sun, 
» liglit of the sun aevenfbld, and evoiy object of 
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knowledge, irradiated by the brightness of God, shines 
with a new celestial clearness and an inconceivable beauty. 
The resurrection morning is a true sun-rising, the inburst- 
ing of a cloudless day on all the righteous dead. They 
wake transfigured, at their Master's call, with the fashion 
of their countenance altered and shining like his own. 

Creatare all grandeur, son of truth and light, 
Up from the dust, the last great day is bright, — 
Bright on the Holy Mountain round the throne, 
Bright where in borrowed light the &r stars shone ; 
Regions on regions &r away they shine, 
'risUght ineffable 1 'tis light divine ! 
Immortal light and life forevermore I 

There was a cloud, and there was a time when man saw 
not the brightness that shined upon it from above. That 
cloud is lifted, and God is clear in his own essential beauty 
and glory forever. 



II, 



i CAPACITY OF RELIGION EXTISPATED BY DISt:SK.J 



[ATTHEW XXV. 28. — "Talce, there/ors, the latent from him." 

IKY pcPBons read this parable of the talents, I believe, 
very mudi aa if it related only to gifts external to the 
person ; or, if to gifts that arc persona!, to such only as 
ar« called taJcnts, in the lower and merely man-ward rcla- 
tious and uses of life ; such aa the understanding, reason, 
metDory, imagination, feeling, and whatever powers are 
most concerned in discovery, management, address, and 
ioBucncu over others. But the Great Teacher's meaning 
fpacbes higher than this, and comprehends more; viz., 
those talents, more especially, which go to exalt the sub- 
ject in lii« God-ward relations. The main stress of his 
rloctnnc hingus, I conceive, on our responsibility, or re- 
gard* tlie capacity of religion itself; for this, in highest 
prft-eniinenoe, is the talent, the royal gift of man. The 
capacity of religion, taken aa the highest trust God gives us, 
be ia teaching bis disciples may be fivefolded, tenfolded, 
indeGnitcly increased, as all other gifla are, by a proper 
use; or it may be neglected, hid, suppressed, and, being 
thus kqjt back, may finally be so reduced as to be even 
cxtirpntod. This latter, the .extirpation, or taking away, 
of tbc holy talent, is the fearful and admonitory close to 
wbieh the purnblc is brought in my text. In pursuing 
the nibjeot presented, two points will naturally engage our 
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L Thai the capacity for religion is a talent^ the highest talent 
we have. And, — 

n. That this capojdty is one that, by total disuse and the 
overgrowth of others, is finally extirpated. 

I. The capacity for religion is a talent, the highest talent 
we have. 

We mean by a talent, the capacity for doing, or becom- 
ing something; as for learning, speaking, trade, command. 
Our talents are as numerous, therefore, and various as the 
effects we may operate. 

We have talents of the body too, and talents of the 
mind, or souL Our talents of body are strength, endur- 
ance, grace, swiftness, beauty, and the like. Our mental 
or spiritual talents are more various, and, for the purpose 
we have now in hand, may be subdivided into such as be- 
long, in part, to the natural life, and such as belong wholly 
to the religious and spiritual. 

All those which can be used, or which come into play, 
in earthly subjects, and apart from God and religion, are 
natural, and those which relate immediately to God, and 
things unseen, as connected with God, are religious. In 
the former class, we may name intellect, judgment, reason, 
observation, abstraction, imagination, memory, feeling, af- 
fection, will, conscience, and all the moral sentiments. 
These all come into the uses and act a part in the activities 
of religion, but they have uses and activities in things 
earthly, where religion is wholly apart, or may be, and 
therefore we dd not class them as religious talents. An 
atheist can remember, reason, hate, and even talk of duty; 
and therefore these several kinds of t^ent are not distinct- 
ively religious. 
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The religioas talents compose the whole God-ward side 
of iacultjr in us. They are such especially as corae 
into exercise in the matter of religious faith and experience, 
and nowhere else. They include, first, the want of God, 
which is, in &ct, a receptivity for God. All wants are 
capacities of reception, and in this view are talents ac- 
cording to their measure. Low grades of being want low 
olijects, but the want of man is God. And, as all great 
wonts, in things inferior, such as knowledge, honor, power, 
belong only to great men, what shall we consider this 
WMit of God to be, but the highest possible endowment, 

Nenrly related to this talent of want is the talent of in- 
^intion. By this we mean a capacity to be permeated, 
illuminated, guided, exalted, by God or the Spirit of God 
within, and yet bo as not to be any the less completely 
ounelvcs. This is a high distinction, a glorious talent. 
No other kind of being known to us, in the works of G(xl, 
whether animate or inanimate, has the capacity to adoiit, 
in this manner, and bo visited l^j, the inspirations of God. 
It requires a nature gloriously akin to God in its mold, 
thos to let in bis action, falling freely into chime with his 
freedom, and, in consciously self-acting jwwer, receiving 
the impulaton of hia eternal thought and character. 

We have alao another religious talent, or God-ward Lia- 
paoity, which may bo called the spiritual sense, or the 
power of divine apprehension. Some kind of apprehen- 
ave, or perceptive power, belongs to every creature of life, 
ai wc may see in the distinguishing touch of the sensitive 
plant, in the keen auditory and scenting powers of many 
quidruprds, in our own five senses, or, rising ali1I higher, 
in that piercing insight of mind which distinguishes the 
h i l lJ i i r t i ia l 4a4 adch t iflc veritiea of ihmg/i. SoaUothero 
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is giyen to onr spiritaal nature, a still higber talent, the 
spiritual sense, the power of distinguishing Grod and re- 
ceiving the manifestation or immediate witness of GxmL 1 
speak not here of a speculating up to Grod, or an inference 
that conducts to God, but of a windowthat opens directly 
on him fix)m within, lets in the immediate Ught or revela- 
tion of God, and makes the soul even consdous of his 
reality as of its own. 

The capacity of religious love is another and distinct 
kind of talent Other kinds of love are merely emotional, 
or humanly social, involving no principle of life, either 
good or bad, and no particular spiritual condition. Where- 
as this love of Gt>d, and of men as related to God, is a de- 
termining force, in respect to all character and all springs of 
action. We have it only as we have a certain talent, or 
capacity of religious love ; the capacity, that is, to let in 
or appropriate the love of God to us. Which if we do, it 
comes, not as some rill or ripple of our human love, chang- 
ing nothing in us, but it pours in, as a tide, with mighty 
floods of joy and power, and sets the whole nature beating 
with it, as the shores give answer to the ocean roll and 
roar. Now the man acts out of love and from it He 
chimes with all good freely ; for his love is the spirit of all 
good. His activity is rest, and a lubricating power of joy 
gladdens all the works of duty and sacrifice. 

The power of faith, also, is a religious talent, which is 
to religion what the inductive or experimental power is to 
science. It is a power of knowing God, or finding God 
by experiment It is the power in human souls of falling 
on God, and being recumbent on him in trust, so as to 
prove him out and find the answer of his personality. 
Beason can not do it, but faith can. It knows God, or may 
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reciprocally, and finds a way into his secret will and mind 
so as to be of him, a conscious partaker of his divine 
nature and life. 

These now are the talents of religion, the highest, no- 
blest, closest to divinity, of all the powers we have. And 
yet how many never once think of them as hav^g any 
special consequence, or even as being talents at all, just 
because, living in separation from God, they are never once 
allowed to come into use. 

If then you will see, in the plainest manner, what is 
their true place and order in the soul, you shall find them, 
first of all, at the head of all its other powers, holding 
them subordinate. They are like the capital city of an 
empire, fiowing down upon all the other cities, to regulate, 
animate, and, at the same time, appropriate them all. What 
we sometimes call the intellectual powers, — observation, 
abstraction, reason, memory, imagination, — submit them- 
selves at once, when religion comes into the field, to be 
tlie servitors of religion. None of these faculties make 
iLse of the religious, but the religious use and appro- 
priate them ; in which wc see, at a glance, their natural 
inferiority. 

Next, you will sec that all these other talents fall into a 
stunted and partially disabled state, when they arc not 
shone upon, kept in warmth, and raised in grade, by the 
tiilents of religion. They sometimes grow intense in their 
downward activity on mere things: witness the scientific 
activity of the French people ; but this scientific intensity 
only makes the tenuity, the aflectations, the sentimcnttd- 
ilics r^ulwtituted for love, the mock heroics of fame substi- 
tuted fi)r the heroics of faith, the b»arrcniiess of great 

thought, thepruriency of conceit, the more piiinfully c;vi<lentb 

15 
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No people, emptied of religion, was ever genuinely great 
in any thing. 

How manifestly too are the subjects of the religious tal- 
ents superior to those of the natural — even as the heaven is 
high above the earth. History, science, political judg- 
ments,4)oetry as a mere growth of nature, philosophy as 
a development of reason, belong to these. The others 
look on God, embrace the infinite in God, receive the love 
of God, experience God, let in the inspirations of God, 
discover worlds beyond the world, seize the fact of im- 
mortality, deal in salvation, aspire to ideal and divine 
perfection. 

Again, it will be seen that all the greatest things, ever done 
in the world, have been done by the instigations and holy ele- 
vations of the religious capacity. We shall never have done 
hearing, I suppose, of Eegulus and Curtius, and such like 
specimens of the Eoman virtue, great in death ; but the whole 
army of the martyrs, comprising thousands of women and 
even many small children, dying firmly in the refusal to deny 
the Lord Jesus, are a full match and 'more, by the legion, 
for the bravest of the Eomans. What but the mighty 
mastership of religion has ever led a people up through 
civil wars and revolutions, into a regenerated order and 
liberty ? What has planted colonies for a great history 
but religion ? The most august and most beautiful struc- 
tures of the world have been temples of religion ; crystal- 
izations, we may say, of worship. The noblest charities, 
the best fruits of learning, the richest discoveries, the best 
institutions of law and justice, every greatest thing the 
world has seen, represents, more or less directly, the fruit- 
fiilness and creativeness of the religious talents. 

The real summit, therefore, of our humanity is here, as 
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oar blessed Lord plainly understands in bis parable of the 
talcnU. ' lie does not overlook other and inferior gifts, for 
G<xl will certainly hold ua responsible for all gifts; but it 
is tliia, more especially, that he holds iu view, when he 
savd, — take therefore the talent from him. In the clause 
that follows, we are not to understand, of course, that God 
will liti-rally pass the talent over to one who has been 
more faiUiful. The terms are sufficiently met, by under- 
sbuidiDg that God will so dispense the talents, as to regu- 
larly increase the gifts of the faithful, and regularly di- 
nth iidi. or gradually extirpate, the gifts of those who will 
^^Kft use them. We proceed then, — 

^^^^^ To show that the religious talent, or capacity, is one 
^^^B^ by total disuse and the overgrowth of othera, is 
^^^pUy extirpated. 

Few men, living without God, are aware of any such 
poeeibility, anil, still less, of the tremendous fact itself. 
That they arc really reducing themselves in this manner 
to lower dimensions, sbortening in their souls, making 
blank spaces of all the highest and divinest talents of their 
oattirp, — alas, they dream not of it; on the contraiy, they 
imagine that they are getting above religion, growing too 
competent and wise to be longer subjecled to its authority, 
or incommoded by its requirennente. They do not see, or 
fioxpcct tliat this very fact is evidence itself of a proci'sa 
more nulical and fearful, even that which Cbnst himself is 
tcnching in the parable. Are you filling, my friemls, to 
allow the diBcovery of this process, this dying process, 
tht» extirpating protiess, whieh, in your neglect of God, is 
removing, by degrees, the very talent for religion, yoor 
lugtieat and moat sacred ciidQwmeut. 
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Hear then, fii8t of all, what is the teaching of the scrip- 
tnie. That this is the precise point of the parable of the 
talents we have seen already. In doee connection, also, 
Christ reiterates his favorite maxim, — ^To him that hathshall 
be given, and from him that hath not shall be taken away 
even that which he hath. And here, also, the very point 
of meaning is, that neglected or abused talents will be 
shortened more and more by continued n^lect and abuse, 
and, at last, will be virtually taken away or exterminated. 
What is said, in the scripture, of spiritual blindness, or 
the loss of spiritual perception, will also occur to you. 
For this people's heart is waxed gross, says the Saviour, 
and their ears are dull of hearing, and their eyes have 
they closed. What is this closing of the eye, this loss of 
sight, but the judicial extirpation of sight? Even as he 
says in another place, — He hath blinded their eyes and 
hardened their heart, that they should not see with their 
eyes, nor imderstand with their heart. Hence, also, what 
is said, derogatively, of the wisdom of the wise and the 
imderstanding of the prudent, — ^that conceit of opinion, 
fiJsely called philosophy, which grows up in the neglect 
of God. The word of God looks on it with pity, calls it 
folly and strong delusion, as if it were a kind of disability 
that comes on the soul in the gradual loss, or extirpation 
of its highest powers. What is it but the uplifting little- 
ness of opinion, when these highest powers are taken away? 
These babblings of opinion, speculation, reason, are also 
presented in a more pathologic way, as a kind of cancer- 
ous activity in the lower functions, that will finally devour 
all the higher powers of godliness and love: — Shun pro- 
fane and vain babblings, for they will increase unto more 
ungodliness, and their word will eat as doth a canker. 
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How Badty verified is the picture, in the over increasing 
nngodliaeaa of the over-eririous and merely speculative 
spirit; in the swelling bulk of its conceit and the re- 
duiAion correspoiideiitlj, of all highcat fanction of insight. 

Now this general view of a necessary tiiking away, or 
spiritnul pxtiriMition, of which we are admonished by the 
scriptures tinder these various forms, is referrible, I con- 
ceive, to two great laws, or causes. It is due partly to the 
neglect of the higher talents of otir religious nature, and 
partly to the overactivity or overgrowth of the other and 
subordinate talents. 

1. To the neglect of the talents, or capacities of religion. 
All living members, whether of body or mind, require 
use, or exercise. It is necessary to their development, and, 
without it, they even die. Thus, if one of the arms be 
kept in free use, from childhood onward, while the other 
is dmwn up over the head and made rigid there, by long 
tad violent detention, a feat of religious austerity which 
tbo idolaters of the East often practice, the free arm and 
ohoalder will grow to full size, and the other will gradu- 
ally shrink and perish. So if one of the eyes wore per- 
manently covered, bo as never to see the light, the other 
woald be likely to grow more sharp and precise in its 
pcywer, while this ia losing its capacity and becoming a 
diMontinaed organ, or inlet of perception. It is on the 
aaxae principle that the fishes which inhabit the under- 
l^roand river of a great western cave, while, in form and 
Bpccica, they appear to correspond with others that awim 
in tlw surface waters of the region adj-icent, have yet the 
renurkublo distinction of jxMsessing no eyes. Sinco there 
ia no Dgbt in their underground element, the ph^-aical 
a^m0i^ uMiiictiveJy obangea type. It will ook «V4 
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go on to make eyes, when they can not be used. It there- 
fore drops them out, presenting us the strange, exceptional 
product of an eyeless race. 

So it is with all mental and spiritual organs. Not used, 
they gradually wither and die. The child, fot example, 
that grows up in utter neglect and without education, or 
any thing to develop its powers, grows dull, at last, 
and brutish; and, by the time it is twenty or thirty years 
old, the powers it had appear to be very much taken away. 
The man, thus abridged in faculty, can not learn to read 
without the greatest difficulty. The hand can not be 
trained to grace, or the eye to exactness. The very con- 
science, disused, as having any relation to God, is blunted 
and stupefied. But, while we note this visible decay of 
the functions specified, let it be observed that, here, 
in the case of the child, there is no such thing as a 
complete disuse. The most uneducated man has a certain 
necessary use of his common* faculties of intelligence, and 
in some low sense, keeps them in exercise. He can not 
take care of his body, can not provide for life, can not 
act his part among men, without contrivance, thought, 
plan, memory, reason, all the powers that distinguish him 
as an intelligent being. Hence these faculties never can 
be wholly exterminated by disuse, however much reduced 
in scope and .quality they may be. But it is not so with 
the religious talents. In a worldly life they are almost 
absolutely disused. They are kept under, suppressed, al- 
lowed no range, or play. According to the parable, they 
are wrapped up in a napkin and hid. Eefasing to know 
God, to let your deep want receive him, to admit the holy 
permeations of his spirit, to be flooded with his all- 
transforming love, to come into the secret discerning and 
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Ipuintanoe of liis mind, and live in the mutuality of his 
[aoDftl fellowsliip, you command all these higher talents 
your soul to exist in disuse. This is the fearful, horrible 
thing in your life of sin, that jou sentence all your God- 
ward [xiwera to a state of nttcr nothingness, to be ears that 
must not hear, eyes that must not see. And then, what must 
tinally follow, but that they can not? How ia it possible 
for any talent or gift to survive that can not be exercised? 
And this process of extirpation will be hastened, again, — 

2. By the operation of that immense overgrowth or 
overactivity which ia kept up in the other powers. Thus 
it is ihat gardeners, when a tree is inaking wood too fast, 
understand that it will make iio fruit; all the juices and 
uutritivo fluids being carried off in the other direction, to 
make wood. And therefore, to hasten the growth of fruit, 
tlioy bead in the branches. So when trees are growing 
rapidly upward, as in a forest, that growth calls away the 
jiuves from the lower and lateral branches and leaves them 
lo di«. A healthy limb of our body, being checked by 
mine disease, the other limbs or members call off the nu- 
uimcDt in their direction ; when it begins to wither, and, 
lit 1ii«t, ii virtually extirpated. 

Just so it ia, when a child becomes pretematurally active 
in soaie particular faculty, under the stimulus of success 
fir mucb applause ; it turns out finidly that the wonderful 
nctirity that made him a prodigy in figures, or in memory, 
onJeu early arrested, lias sunk him to a rank as much be- 
low mediocrity iu every thing else. Ilis overgrowth in 
ftrithnwlic, or in the memorizing powers, ijikca awny the 
uutiinioat of all his other functions, and leaves him to p 
mtaenible inferiority. 
Jg0 .»..it .i% Offiini Vf hen the pursuit of money firoj^ 
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to a monster passion of the soul ; the mind dwindles, the 
affections wither, and sometimes even the nerve of hun- 
ger itself ceases to act ; leaving the wretched miser to per- 
ish by starvation, fast by his heap of gold. So if a man 
lives for the table, the organs of the mouth and chin change 
their expression, the eye grows dull, the gait heavy, the 
voice takes a coarse animalized sound, and the higher 
qualities of intelligence, he may once have manifested, will 
be manifested nowhere, save as purveyors to the oigans of 
taste and the gastric energy. 

In the same way, a man who is brought up in mere 
conventionalities and taught to regard appearances as the 
only realities, loses out the sense of truth. He blushes 
at the least defect in his toilette, and lies to get away from 
an honest debt, without any traxje of compunction, or 
shame for his baseness. 

And so also the child, brought up as a thie^ gets an. in- 
finite power of cunning and adroitness, and loses out just 
as much in the power of true perception. 

In the same way, a race of men long occupied in fero- 
cious wars grow sharp in the hearing, keen as the beasts 
of prey in pursuit, sensitively shy of death, when it can 
be avoided, and when it can not, equally stoical in regard 
to it ; but, while these talents of blood are unfolding so 
remarkably, they lose out utterly the sense of order, the 
instinct of prudence land providence, all the sweet charities, 
all the finer powers of thought, and become a savage race. 
Having lost a full half of their nature and simk below 
the possibility of progress, we, for that reason, call them 
savages. 

By a little different process, the Christian monks were 
turned to fiends of blood, without being savages. Exe^ 
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1, day and night, in a devotion that was aired by no 
outward, social duties, waiting only on the dreams and 
visions of a cloistered religion, all the gentle humanities 
and social charities were absorbed or taken away. And 
then their very prayers would draw blood, and they would 
go out from the real presence itaelf, to bleas the knife, or 
kindle the fire. 

Now just this extirpating process, which you have seen 
operating here on so large a scale, ia going on continuaJly 
in the overactive worldlineas of all men that are hving 
without God. An extravagant activity of some kind is 
always stimulating their inferior and merely natural facul- 
ties, and extirpating the higher talents of rehgion. Occu- 
pied with schemes that are only world-ward and selfish, 
there is an egregiously intense activity in that direction, 
coupled with entire inaction in all the highest perceptions 
and noblest affinities of their godlike nature. To say that 
these latter will be finally taken away, or extirpated in 
ihia manner is to say nothing which permits a doubt. It 
con not be otherwise. All the laws of vital being, whether 
in body or nund, must be overturned to allow it to be 
No man can hve out a life of sin without 

JB living out all the Qod-ward talent of bis soul. 
l«t mo come a degree nearer to you now, and lay the 
^oestioa wde by aide with your experience. Ia it wrong 
to URUnie that your religious sense was proportionately 
onicb stronger and more active in chiUlhood than it ia now? 
Tfans onward, during your minority, yon felt the reality 
of God and things unseen, as yon can not now, by your 
ntmoHt effort It is as if these worlds beyond the world 
bod ladud away, or quite gone out. You have a gri-at 
dual num. knowledlgo than you tbou had, — knowkd^ of 
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books, men, business, scenes, subjects, a more practiced 
judgment, a greater force of argument; but it troubles 
you to find that these higher things are just as much fur- 
ther off and less real. It even surprises you to find that 
you are growing skeptical, without any, the least, effort to 
be so. Perhaps you begin, at times, to imagine that it 
must be only because of some fatal weakness in the evi- 
dences of religion. Why else should it lose its power 
over your mind, as you grow more intelligent? There is 
one very simple answer, my fidends, to this inquiry, viz., 
that eyes disused gradually lose the power to see. If God 
gave you a religious talent, whereby to ally you to him- 
self an eye to see him and catch the light of imseen worlds, 
a want to long after him, and you have never used this 
higher nature at all, what wonder is it that it begins to 
wither and do its functions feebly, as a perishing member ? 
If your bodily eyes had, for so long a time, been covered 
and forbidden once to see, what less could have befallen 
them ? Your very hand, held fast to your side for only 
half the time, would be a perished member. And what 
does it signify that your other faculties, or talents, have 
been growing in strength so plausibly? What could be 
the result of this selfish and world-ward activity, but a pro- 
digious drawing off of personal life and energy in that di- 
rection ? Hence it is that you grow blind to God. Hence 
that, when you undertake to live a different life, you get on 
so poorly and your very prayers fly away into nothingness, 
finding only emptiness to embrace, and darkness to see. 

All this, my friends, which I gather out of your own 
experience, is but a version practical of Christ's own words 
— ^take therefore the talent from him. It is being taken 
^way rapidlj^, and the shreds of it will very soon be all 
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^^^pat is lefl Your reUgious nature will tinally become a 
^^Hirtually exterminated organ. XeilLer let it be imagined 
^^Hbat, meaning no such thing, but really intending, at some 
Alture time, to turn 3'ourself to God, no such thing will 
be allowed to befall you. It is befalling you and that is 
^^^^Qougli to spoil you of any sucli confidence. Besides, it 
^^Bna not shown in the parable that the servant who disused 
^^Hmb talent threw it away. Ho carefully wrapped it up, and 
^^Hkieant to keep it safe. But it was not safe to him. Hi a 
^^Hprd took it away, and the eauie thing is now be&tlling you. 
^^HEbe purpose you have, at some future time, to use your 
^^^Mjlent avails nothing. It is going from you and, before 
^^^H)D know it, will be utterly, irrecorerably gone. 

^^^K The thoughts that crowd upon us, standing before a 
^^^ptbject like this, are practical and scrioua And, — 
^^^L 1. How manifestly bideoua the process going on in 
^^^uunaa souls, under the power of sin. It is a proce^ of 
^^HboI and fixed deformity. Who of us has not seen it even 
^^^Kith his eyes ? The most beautiful natural character, in 
^^^naa or woman, changes, how certainly, its type, when 
^^^bowing old in worldtiness and the neglect of religion. 
^^^Khe grace perishes, the beautiful feeling dries away, the 
^^^filgles grow hard, the sociality grows cold and formal, the 
^^^bnper irritable and peevish, and the look wears a kind 
^^^Bf half expression, as if sonaething once in it wero gone 
^^^Hst forever. It should be so, and so, in awful deed, it is; 
^^^^B A whole side of the nature, most noble and closest in 
^^^■Bnity with God, has been taken away. On tho other 
^^^bnd, it will be Been that a thoroughly religions old ]x>nH>n 
^^^■pldB the proportions of life, and even grows more mellow 
^^^■4 ftttnkctivc as life advancei!. Indeed, tlie mo«t beautiful 
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sight on earth is an aged saint of God, growing cheerful 
in liis fidth as life advances, becoming mellowed in his love, 
and more and more visibly pervaded and brightened by 
the clear light of religion. 

This deforming process too is a halving process, with all 
that are in it. It exterminates the noblest side of faculty 
in them and all the most affluent springs of their greatness 
.it forever dries away. It murders the angel in us, and 
saves the drudge or the worm. The man that is left is but 
a partial being, a worker, a schemer, a creature of passion, 
thought, will, hunger, remorse, but no. divine principle, no 
ViTifl Tnfl.n of Christ, or of God. And this is the fearful 
taking away of which' our blessed Lord admonishes ; a 
taking away of the gems and leaving the casket, a taking 
away of the great and leaving the little, a taking away 
of the godlike and celestial and a leaving of the sinner in 
his sin. 

2. It follows, in the same manner, that there is no genu- 
ine culture, no proper education, which does not include 
religion. Much, indeed, of what is called education is 
only a power of deformity, a stimulus of overgrowth in 
the lower fimctions of the spirit, as a creature of intelli- 
gence, which overlooks and leaves to wither, causes to 
wither, all the metropolitan powers of a great mind and 
character. The first light of mind is God, the only genu- 
ine heat is religion, imaginative insight is kindled only by 
the fervors of holy truth, all noblest breadth and volume 
are unfolded in the regal amplitude of God's eternity and 
kingdom, all grandest energy and force in the impulsions 
of duty and the inspirations of faith. All training, sepa- 
rated from these, operates even a shortening of fitculty, as 
truly as an increase. It is a kind of gymnastic for the 
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mn that paralyzes the spine. It diminishes the quantity 
of the subject, where all sovereign quantity begins, and 
increases it only in some lower point, where it ends ; as if 
building the trunk of a lighthouse staunch and tall were 
enough, without preparing any light and revolving clock- 
work for the top. Hence it is that so many scholars, moat 
bent down upon their tasks, and digging moat intently into 
the supposed excellence, turn out, after all, to be so miser- 
ably diniiniahed in all that oonsfitutcs power. Hence also 
that men of taste are so often attenuated by their refine- 
ments, and dwarfed by the overgrown accuracy and polish 
of their attainments. Ko man is ever educated, in due 
fonn,saTe as being a man ; that is, aereature related to God, 
and having all his highest aununita of capacity unfolded 
by the great thoughts, and greater sentiments, and nobler 
inspirations of religion. 

8. Let no one comfort himaelf in the intense activity of 
his mind on the subject of religion. That is one of the 
things to be dreaded. To be always thinking, debating, 
suhumiug, in reference to the great questions of rehgion, 
williout using any of the talents that belong more appro- 
priately to God and the receiving of God, is just the way 
to extirpate the talents most rapidly, and so to close up 
the mind in spiritual darkness. And no man is more 
oertainly dark to God than one who is always at work upon 
hia mystery, by the mere understanding. To be curious, 
to spccnlato much, to bo dinning always in argument, 
battlc-dooring always in opinions and dogmas, whether on 
the 1V«C sido of rationaUstie audacity, or the stiiT side of 
cUecbelic orthodoxy, makes little difference; all such 
activity i» cancerous and destructive to the real talents of 
religion. What you do with the understanding never 
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reaches God. He is known only by them that receive 
him into their love, their faith, their deep want, known 
only as he is enshrined within, felt as a divine force, 
breathed in the inspirations of his secret life. The geome- 
ter might as well expect to solve his problems by the 
ftinction of smell, as a responsible soul to find God by the 
understanding. How little does it signify then that you 
are always thoughtfdl on religious subjects? That, by 
itself, will only be your ruin. 

4. Make as little of the hope that the Holy Spirit, will 
sometime open your closed or consciously closing faculties. 
It requires a talent, so to speak, for the Holy Spirit, to 
entertain or receive him. A rock can not receive the 
Holy Spirit. No more can a mind that has lost, or extin- 
guished, the talent for inspiration. The Holy Spirit, glori- 
ous and joyful truth, does find a way into souls that are 
steeped in spiritual lethargy, does beget anew the sense of 
holy things that appeared to be faded almost away. But, 
when the very faculty that makes his working possible is 
quite closed up, or so nearly closed that no living recep- 
tivity is left for him to work in, when the soul ha^ no fit 
room, or function, to receive his inspiring motions, more 
than a tree, half dead, to receive the quickening sap of the 
spring, or an ossified heart to let the life-power play its 
action, then, manifestly,^ nothing is to be hoped for longer 
from his quickening visitations. The soul was originally 
made to be dwelt in, actuated, filled with God, but finally 
this high talent is virtually extirpated ; when, of course, 
there is nothing to hope for longer. It may not be so with 
you, and it also may. 

5. The truth we are here bringing into view wears no 
look of promise, in regard to the future condition of bad 
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men. If wc talk of their final restoration, what is goiog 
to restore them, when the very thing we aee in them, here, 
id the graJual extinction of their capabilities of religion? 
Their want of Goil itaelf diea out, and they have no God- 
ward aspirationa left. The talent of inspiration, of spirit- 
ual pcreeption, of love, of faith, every inlet of their nature 
that was open to God, is closed and virtually extirpatetL 
This is no figure of speech, that merely signifies their 
habitual obacuratioD, it is fact. By what then are they 
going to be restored? WiU God Uke them up, as they 
enter into the future life, and re-create their extirpated facul- 
ties of religion? Will the pains of hell bum a religion 
into ihcir lower faculties, and so restore them? 

But there is another hope, viz., that bad men will finally 
be themselves extirpated and cease ; that the life of sin 
will finally bum them quite out, or cause them literally 
and totally to perish. But the difficulty here is that no 
such tendency is visible. It is only seen that the talent 
for religion, which is the higher and diviner side of the 
aoul, is extirpated. The other parts are kept in some Idnd 
of activity, and are sometimes even overgrown, by the 
ttimalationa of worldly, or vicious impulse. If we some- 
times look on a poor, imbmted mortal, — one who walks, 
looks, speaks, not as a proper man but aa the vestiges 
only of a man, — asking in ourselves what is there left 
thftt is worlli salvation? — as if there were nothing; — 
still he lives and, what is more, some of his quanti- 
ticfi, viz., his passions and appetites and all liis lowest affini- 
ties are even increaswl. His thoughts too run as rapid- 
ly M tlw^y ever did, only they run low ; his imngi nations 
lire, only they live in the stye of his passions. It is not, 
tlMi, annihilation that we sec in him. Nothing is really 
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annihilated but the celestial possibilities. And so it is witb 
every soul that refuses God and religion. A living crea- 
ture remains, — sl mind, a memory, a heart of passion, fears, 
irritability, will, — ^all these remain ; nothing is gone but 
the angel life that stood with them, and bound them all to 
God, What remains, remains ; and, for aught that we can 
see, must remain ; and there is the fat^, inevitable fact. 
How hopeless I God forbid that any of us may ever 
know what it means I 

Finally, how clear it is that the earliest time in religion 
is the best time. If there be any of my hearers that have 
lived many years, and have consciously not begun to live 
unto Gt)d, they have much to think of in a subject like 
this. How well do they know that God is further off than 
he was, and their spiritual apprehensions less distinct. 
They have felt the sentence — ^take therefore the talent from 
him — ^passing upon them in its power, for many years. 
And how much further will you go in this neglect of God, 
before the extirpation begun is fetally complete. My 
friends, there is not an hour to lose. Only with the great- 
est difficulty will you be able, now, to gather up yourself 
and open your closing gates to the entrance of God and his 
salvation. 

Here too is the peculiar blessing and the hopeful advant- 
age of youth. The talents which older men lose out, by 
their worldly practice and neglect of God, are fresh in them 
and free. Hence their conamon readiness to apprehend 
God and the thiri^ of religion. It is not because they are 
green, or unripe, as many think, but because they have a 
side of talent not yet eaten out by sinful practice ; because 
God is mirrored so clearly in the depths of their nature, 
and breathed so freely into the recesses of their open life. 
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Hence their ready sensibility, their quick perception, their 
ability to feel out, in experiment, what reason can pot 
master,— God, Christ, the inspiring grace, the heavenly 
peace, eternal life. Hence, also, the fact that so great a 
share of those who believe, embrace Christ in their youth. 
And this, mj young friends, is the day therefore of privi- 
lege to you. O that you could see the bright eminence of 
your condition. The holy talent now is yours. In a few 
selfish years it will be shortening, and, before you know 
it, will be quite taken away. This best, highest, most 
glorious talent of your nature Gxxl is now calling you to 
save. Make, then, no delay in this first matter of life, the 
choice of GtxL Give him up thy talent, whole and fresh, 
to be increased by early devotion and a life-long fidelity 
in his service. Call it the dew of thy youth, understand- 
ing well that, when thy sun is fairly up, it will, like dew, 
be gone. 

16* 



I. 

UNCONSCIOUS INFLUENCE. 

John xx. 8. — " Then went in also that other disciphy 

In this slight touch or turn of history, is opened to iis, 
if we scan it closely, one of the most serious and fruitful 
chapters of Christian doctrine. Thus it is that men are 
ever touching unconsciously the springs of motion in each 
other ; thus it is that one man, without thought or inten- 
tion, or even a consciousness of the fact, is ever leading 
some other after him. Little does Peter think, as he comes 
up where his doubting brother is looking into the sepulchre, 
and goes straight in, after his peculiar manner, that he is 
drawing in his brother apostle, afi^r him. As little does 
John think, when he loses his misgivings, and goes into 
the sepulchre after Peter, that he is following his brother. 
And just so, unawares to himself, is every man, the whole 
race through, laying hold of his fellow-man, to lead him 
where otherwise he would not go. We overrun the boimd- 
aries of our personality — ^we flow together. A Peter leads 
a John, a John goes after a Peter, both of them uncon- 
scious of any influence exerted or received. And thus 
our life and conduct are ever propagating themselves, by 
a law of social contagion, throughout the circles and times 
in which we live. 

There are, then, you will perceive, two sorts of influence 
belonging to man ; that which is active or volimtary, and 
that which is imconscious ; — ^that which we exert purposely 
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f in the endeavor to swaj another, as bj teachiog, by 
metit, by persuasion, by threatenings, by oEfera and 
fomiaes, — and that which flows out from ua, unawares to 
selves, the same which Peter had over John when he 
1 him into the sepulchre. The importance of our efforts 
> do good, that is of our voluntiiry infliience, and the 
1 obligation we are under to exert ourselves in this 
fty, are often and seriously insisted on. It is thus that 
istianity Las become, in the present age, a principle of 
B much greater activity than it has been for many centu- 
B before ; and we fervently hope that it will yet become 
s active than it now is, nor cease to multiply its 
dostry, till it is seen by all mankind to embody the 
ineficence and the living energy of Christ himself. 
f But there needs to be produced, at the same time, and 
Hj for this object, a more thorough appreciation of the 
live importance of that kind of influence, or beneficence 
Ibich is insensibly exerted. The tremendous weight and 
aicy of this, compared with the other, and the sacred 
tonsibility laid upon us in regurd to this, are felt in no 
leb degree or proportion as they should be ; and the con- 
^twot loBS we suffer in charaeter, as well as that which 
B Charch Buffers in beauty and strength, is incalculable. 
i more Btress, too, needs to be laid on this subject of 
B influence, because it is insensible ; because it ia 
ind, and, when we seek to trace it, beyond a full 

f tlw doubt occur tt) any of you, in the announcement 
I thia subject, whethor we are projicrly responsible for un 
e which wo exert insensibly ; we are not, I reply, 
except m far a» this influence flows directly from our 
charscter and conduct. And this it docs, even much 
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more uniformly titan our active influence. In tlie lattei 
we may fail of our end by a want of wisdom or skill; 
in winch case we are still as meritorious, in God's sight, 
as if we succeeded. So, again, we may really succeed, 
and do great good by our active endeavors, from mo 
tives altogether base and hypocritical, in which case we 
are as evil, in God's sight, as if we had failed. But the 
influences we exert unconsciously will ahnost never disa- 
gree with our real character. They are honest influences, 
following our character, as the shadow follows the sun. 
And, therefore, we are much more certainly responsible 
for them, and their effects on the world. They go stream- 
ing from us in all directions, though in channels that we 
do not see, poisoning or healing around the roots of society, 
and among the hidden wells of character. If good our- 
selves, they are good ; if bad, they are bad. . And, since 
they reflect so exactly our character, it is impossible to 
doubt our responsibility for their effects on the world. We 
must answer not only for what we do with a purpose, but 
for the influence we exert insensibly. To give you any 
just impressions of the breadth and seriousness of such a 
reckoning I know to be impossible. No mind can trace 
it. But it will be something gained if I am able to awaken 
only a suspicion of the vast extent and fibwer of those 
influences, which are ever flowing out unbidden upon 
society, from your life and character. 

In the prosecution of my design, let me ask of you, 
first of all, to expel the common prejudice that there can 
be nothing of consequence in unconscious influences, 
because they make no report, and fall on the world unob- 
served. Histories and biographies make little account of 
the power men exert insensibly over each other. They 
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tell how men have led artniea, eatabliahed empires, enacted 

laws, gained causes, sung, reasoned, and taught; — always 

occupied in setting forth wlat they do with a purpose. 

But what they do without a purpose, the streams of iuflu- 

ence that flow out from their persons unbidden on the 

world, they can not trace or compute, and seldom even 

mention. So also the public laws make men responsible 

only for what they do with a positive purpose, and take 

no account of the mischiefs or benefits that are commoni- 

catod, by their noxious or healthful example. The same 

w true in the discipline of families, churches, and schools; 

Bfcev make no account of the things wc do, except we will 

Hkem. What we do insensibly passes for nothing, because 

BK> human government can trace such influence.s with suf- 

Blsicnt certainty to make their authors responsible. 

^f But you muat not conclude that influences of this kind 

Hte inaigniiicant, because they are unnoticed and noiseless. 

BEow is it in the natural world? Behind the mere show, 

^pt outward noise and stir of the world, nature always con- 

BWa her hand of control, and the laws by which she rules. 

BVlio ever saw with the eye, for example, or heard with 

^■e cfiT, the exertions of that tremendous astronomic force^ 

Hhich every moment holds the compact of the physical 

^wvene together? The lightning is, in fact, but a mcro 

^Bt-fly apark in comparison ; but, because it glares on the 

^pcradi^ and thunders so terribly in the car, and rivoe the 

Hbo or the rock where it falla, many will be ready to think 

^■kt It i> a va«Iy more potent agent than gravity. 

^f The Bible oalls the good man's life a light, and it in tlio 

^■Itun of light to flow out spontaneously in all diroctions, 

^■(1 nil the world unconsciously with ila beams. So the 

^HnMw aliiai:^, it would Bay, not to much bocaiit*e he 
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will, as because he is a Imninoiis object. Not that the 
active influence of Christians is made of no account in the 
figure, but only that this symbol of light has its propriety 
in the fact that their unconscious influence is the chief in- 
fluence, and has the precedence in its power over the world. 
And yet, there are many who will be ready to think that 
light is a very tame and feeble instrument, because it is 
noiseless^ An earth2[uake, for example, is to them, a much 
more vigorous andeffective agency. Hear how it comes 
thundering through the solid foundations of nature. It 
rocks a whole continent. The noblest works of man, — 
cities, monuments, and temples, — are in a moment leveled 
to the ground, or swallowed down the opening gulfe of fire. 
Little do they think that the light of every morning, the 
sofb, and genial, and silent light, is an agent many times 
more powerful. But let the light of the morning cease 
and return no more, let the hour of morning come, and 
bring with it no dawn : the outcries of a horror-striken 
world fill the air, and make, as it were, the darkness audi- 
ble. The beasts go wild and frantic at the loss of the sun. 
The vegetable growths turn pale and die. A chill creeps 
on, and fi'osty winds begin to howl across the freezing 
earth. Colder, and yet colder, is the night. The vital 
blood, at length, of all creatures, stops congealed. Down 
goes the frost toward the earth's center. The heart of the 
sea is frozen ; nay, the earthquakes are themselves frozen 
in, under their fiery caverns. The very globe itself, too, 
and all the fellow planets that have lost their sun, are be 
come mere balls of ice, swinging silent in the darkness. 
Such is the light, which revisits us in the silence of the 
morning. It makes no shock or scar. . It would not wake 
an infant in his cradle. And yet it perpetually new creates 
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the world, rescuing it, eacli morning as a prey, from night 
and chaos. So the Christian is a hght, even " the light of 
the world," and we mnst not think that, because he shines 
insensibly or silently, as a mere luminous object, he is 
thorefore powerless. The greatest powers are ever those 
which lie back of the little stirs and commotions of nature; 
EUid I verily believe that ihe insensible influences of goofl 
men (iro ^ much more potent than what 1 have called theiri 
voluntary or active, as the great silent powers of nature 1 
are of greater consequence than her little disturbances and j 
tumults. The law of human influence ia deeper than many 
suspoct, and they lose sight of it altogether. The outward 
endeavors made by good men or bad to sway others, they 
call their influence; whereas it is, in fact, but a fraction, 
and, in most cases, but a very small fraction, of the good 
or evil that flows out of their lives. Nay, I will even go 
further. ITow many persona do you meet, the insensible 
influence of whoso manners and character is so decided an 
often to thwart their voluntary influence; so that, whatever 
they attempt to do, in the way of controlling others, they 
arc BUroto carry the exact opposite of what they intend I 
And it will generally be found that, where men undertake 
by argimient or persuasion to exert a power, in the face of 
qnolitieo that make them odious or detectable, or only not 
entitled to respect, their insensible influence will be too 
ttfuog for them. In all aucU cases, the voluntary influence 
oC mvn will not even compose a fraction, however small, 
t thoy do. ' 

I your attention, next, to the twofold powers of cf- 

i wcprcaaion by which man coimtrels with his fellow 

c distinguish man aa a creature of language, 

alified Ui communicate himself to others, there 
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are in him two sets or kinds of language, one which is 
voluntary in the use, and one that is involuntary; that of 
speech in the literal sense, and that expression of the eye, 
the fiwe, the look, the gait, the motion, the tone or cadence, 
which is sometimes called the natural language of the 
sentiments. This natural language, too, is greatly enlarged 
by the conduct of life, that which, in business and society, 
reveals the principles and spirit of men. Speech, or vol- 
untary language, is a door to the soul, that we may open 
or shut at will ; the other is a door that stands open ever- 
more, and reveals to others constantly and often very 
clearly, the tempers, tastes, and motives of their hearts. 
Within, as we may represent, is character, charging the 
common reservoir of influence, and through these twofold 
gates of the soul, pouring itself out on the world. Out of 
one it flows at choice, and whensoever we purpose to do 
good or evil to men. Out of the other it flows each mo- 
ment, as light from the sun, and propagates itself in all 
beholders. 

Then if we go over to others, that is, to the subjects of 
influence, we find every man endowed with two inlets of 
impression ; the ear and the understanding for the recep- 
tion of speech, and the sympathetic powers, the sensibili- 
ties or affections, for tinder to those sparks of emotion re- 
vealed by looks, tones, manners, and general conduct. 
And these sympathetic powers, though not immediately 
rational, are yet inlets, open on all sides, to the understand- 
ing and character. They have a certain wonderful capac- 
ity to receive impressions, and catch the meaning of signs, 
and propagate in us whatsoever falls into their passive 
molds, from others. The impressions they receive do not 
come through verbal propositions, and are never received 
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into verbal proposition, it may be, in the mind, and thorc- 
fore many think nothing of them. But precisely on this 
account are they the more powerful, beciiise it is as if one 
heart were thus going directly into another, and carryiug 
ill its feelings with it Beholding, as in a glass, the feel- 
ings of our neighbor, we are changed into the same image, 
the aseimiiating power of sensibility and fellow-feeling, 
ly have gone so far, and not without show, at least, of 
reason, as to maintain that the look or expression, and 
oven the very features of children, are often changed, by 
exclusive intercourse with nurses and attendants. Fur- 
thermore, if we carefully consider, we shall find it scarcely 
possible to doubt, that simply to look on bad and malignant 
I, or those whose expressions have become infected by 
to be with them and become familiarized to them, is 
;h permanently to affect the character of persons of 
niaturc ago. I do not say that it must of necessity sub- 
vert their character, for the evil looked upon may never 
be loved or welcomed in practice; but it is something to 
have lht«e bad images in the soul, giving out their expres- 
sions there, and diffusing their odor among the thoughts, 
long as we live. How dangerous a thing is it, for exam- 
for n man to become accustomed to sights of cruelty? 
lat man, valuing the honor of his soul, would not shrink 
lUi yielding himself to such an influence? No more is 
it a thing of indifference to become accustomed to look on 
the iiiuimera, and receive the bad expression of any kind 






possiuj 






■CTlifi door of involuntary communication, 1 have said, is 
Bvajni open. Of course wc arc communicating ourBe1vc« 
in tliia way, to othera at every moment of our intercourse 
^ff^mbaca with them. Bat how very seldom, in ( 
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panson, do we undertake by means of speecli to influence 
others I Even the best Christian, one who most improves 
his opportunities to do good, attempts but seldom to sway 
another by voluntary influence, whereas he is all the while 
shining as a luminous object unawares, and communicat- 
ing of his heart to the world. 

But there is yet another view of this double line of 
conmiunication which man has with his fellow-men, which 
is more general, and displays the import of the truth yet 
more convincingly. It is by one of these modes of com- 
munication that we are constituted members of voluntary 
society, and by the other, parts of a general mass, or m'em- 
bers of involuntary society. You are all, in a certain 
view, individuals, and separate as persons from each other: 
you are also, in a certain other view, parts of a common 
body, as truly as the parts of a stone. Thus if you ask 
how it is that you and all men came, without your consent 
to exist in society, to be within its power, to be under its 
laws, the answer is, that while you are a man, you are also 
a jfractional element of a larger and more comprehensive 
being, called society — ^be it the family, the church, the 
state. In a certain department of your nature, it is open; 
its sympathies and feelings are open. On this open side 
you all adhere together, as parts of a larger nature, in 
which there is a common circulation of want, impulse, and 
law. Being thus made common to each other voluntarily, 
you become one mass, one consolidated social body, ani- 
mated by one life. And observe how far this involuntary 
commimication and sympathy between the members of a 
state or family is sovereign over their character. It always 
results in what we call the national or family spirit ; for 
there is a spirit peculiar to every state and family in the 
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world. Sometimes, too, th\a national or family spirit takes 

a religions or an irreligious character, anil appears almost . 

to absorb the religious self-government of individuals. 
What was the national spirit of France, for example, at a 
certain time, but a spirit of infidelity ? "WTiat is the relig- 
ious spirit of Spain at this moment, but a spirit of bigot- 
ry, quite as wide of Christianity and destructive to char- 
acter as the spirit of falsehood ? What is the family spirit 
in many a house, but the spirit of gain, or pleasure, or ap- 
petite, in which every thing that is warm, dignified, genial, 
and good in religion, is visibly absent? Sometimes you 
will almost fancy that you ace the shapes of money in the 
eyes of the children. So it is that we are led on by ca- 
tions, as it were, to a good or bad immortality. Far clown 
in the secret foundations of life and society, there lie con- 
cealed groat laws and channels of iniluencc, which make 
the rwc common to each other in all the main departments 
or divi^ons of the social mass — laws which often escape 
our notice alt<^ethor, but which are to society as gravity 
to the general system of God's works. 

But tlicsc are general considerations, and more fit, pcr- 
tuips, to give you a rational conception of the modes of 
iDllueiice and their relative power, than to verify that con- 
ception, or establish its truth. I now proceed to add, 
therefore, some miscellaneous proofs of a more particular 
nature. 

Ami I mention, first of all, the instinct of imitation in 
children. We begin our mortal experience, not with acts 
grounded in judgment or reason, or with ideas received 
through language, but by simple imitiUion, and, under the 
guidance of this, wclay our foundations. The child looks 
L, and whataoever tone of fedingjw maonfflc o( 
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conduct is displayed around him, sinks into his plastic, 
passive soul, and becomes a mold of his being ever after* 
The very handling of the nursery is significant, and the 
petulance, the passion, the gentleness, the tranquillity in- 
dicated by it, are all reproduced in the child. His soul is 
a purely receptive nature, and that, for a considerable pe- 
riod, without choice or selection. A little further on, he 
begins voluntarily to copy every thing he sees. Voice, 
manner, gait, every thing which the eye sees, the mimic 
instinct delights to act over. And thus we have a whole 
generation of future men, receiving from us their very 
beginnings, and the deepest impulses of their life and im- 
mprtality. They watch us every moment, in the family, 
before the hearth, and at the table ; and when we are 
meaning them no good or evil, when we are conscious of 
exerting no influence over them, they are drawing from 
us impressions and molds of habit, which, if wrong, no 
heavenly discipline can wholly remove ; or, if right, no 
bad associations utterly dissipate. Now it may be doubted, 
I think, whether, in aU the active influence of our lives, 
we do as much to shape the destiny of our fellow-men, as 
we do in this single article of unconscious influence over 
children. 

StUl further on, respect for others takes the place of 
imitation. We naturally desire the approbation or good 
opinion of others. You see the strength of this feeling in 
the article of fashion. How few persons have the nerve 
to resist a fashion 1 We have fashions, too, in literature, 
and in worship, and in moral and religious doctrine, almost 
equally powerful. How many will violate the best rules 
of society, because it is the practice of their circle 1 How 
many reject Christ because of friends or acquaintance, 
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Tpho have no suspicion of the influence they exert, and 
will not have, till the liist day shows them what they 
have done 1 Kvery good man has thus a power in tis 
person, more mighty than hia words and arguments, and 
which others feel when he little suspects it. Every bad 
man, tooj has a fund of poison in his character, which 
is tainting those around him, when it is not in his 
thoughts to do them an injury. He is read and under- 
st<xHl. His sensual tastes and habits, hia unbelieving 
spirit, his suppressed leer at religion, have all a power, 
and take hold of the hearts of others, whether he will 
have it so or not. 

Ag&iu, how well understood is it, .that the most active 
feoLings and impulses of mankind arc contagious. How 
quick cDthuaiasm of any sort is to kindle, and how rapidly 
it catches IJom one to another, till a nation blazes io the 
flame I In the case of the crusades, you have an example 
wtiore the personal enthusiasm of one man put all the 
states of Europe in motion. Fanaticism is almost equally 
contagious. Fear and superstition always infect the mind 
of the circle in which they are manifested. The spirit of 
war getierally becoraea an epidemic of madness, when once 
it hai got poaseasion of a few minds. The spirit of party 
ia propagated in a similar manner. How any slight ope- 
ratiou in the market may spread, like a fire, if successful, 
liil trade runs wild in a general infatuation, is well known. 
Now, in all these examples, the effect ia produced, not by 
active «ndeavor to carry influence, hut mostly by that in- 
soiuiUe propagation which follows, when a flame of any 
ind is once kindled. 
1 it oliio true, you may nsk, that the religious spirit 
) itself or tends to projiagatc itself in the euine 
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way ? I seejio reason to question that it does. Nor does 
any thing in the doctrine of spiritual influences, when 
rightly understood, forbid the supposition. For spiritual 
influences are never separated from the laws of thought in 
the individual, and the laws of feeling and influence in so- 
ciety. If, too, every disciple is to be an "epistle known 
and read of all men," what shall we expect, but that all 
men will be somehow affected by the reading? Or, if he 
is to be a light in the world, what shall we look for, but 
that others, seeing his good works, shall glorify Qod on his 
acoount? How often is it seen too as a fact of observation, 
that one, or a few good men, kindle at length a holy fire 
in the community in which they live, and become the 
leaven of a general reformation ! Such men give a more 
vivid proof in their persons of the reality of religious 
&ith, than any words or arguments could yield. They are 
active ; they endeavor, of course, to exert a good volun- 
tary influence ; but still their chief power lies in their holi- 
ness, and the sense they produce in others of their close 
relation to God. 

It now remains to exhibit the very important fact, that 
where the direct or active influence of men is supposed to 
be great, even this is due, in a principal degree, to that in- 
sensible influence by which their arguments, reproofe, and 
persuasions are secretly invigorated. It is not mere words 
which turn men ; it is the heart mounting, uncalled, into 
the expression of the features ; it is the eye illuminated by 
reason, the look beaming with goodness; it is the tone of 
the voice, that instrument of the soul, which changes qual- 
ity with such amazing facility, and gives out in the soft, 
the tender, the tremulous, the firm, every shade of emo- 
tion and cliaracter. And so much is there in this, that the 
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I stature and character of the man that epeaka are 

?■ to be well representeJ in hia rnaaner. K he ia a 

inger, hie way will inspire; conlidetia; atiJ attract good 

ITifl virtuea will be seen, as it were, gathering round 

1 to minister word^ and Ibrms of thought, and their 

s will be heard in the fall of his cadences. And the 

a true of bad men, or men who have nothiDg in their 

irresponding to what they attempt to do. K 

pdUiout heart or interest you attempt to more another, the 

jlunlary man tella what you are doing, in a hundred 

lays at once. A hypocrite, endeavoring to exert a good 

fluence, only tries to convey by words what the lying 

K>k, and the iuithless afEtictatioD, o;* dry exaggeration of 

i manner, perpetually resists. AVe have it for a, fashion 

t uttribute great or even prodigious results to the volun- 

fty elibrts and labors of men. Whatever they effect is 

mouly referred to nothing but the immediate power of 

t they do. Let ujs take an example, like that of Paul, 

1 analyze it. Paul was a man of great fervor and eij- 

He combined, withal, more of what is lofty and 

ily commanding in bis character, than most of the 

f distinguished men of the world. Having this for his 

uaX character, and his natural character exalted and 

i lujuinoua by christian faith, and the manifest iu- 

tJig of (jod, he had of course an almost superhuman 

vei others. Doubtless he was intelligent, strong iu 

ait, eloquent, active, to the utmost of his poweis, 

,t Htill be moved the world more by what he was than 

f what he did. The grandeur and spiritual splendor of 

B character were over adding to hia active efforts an ele- 

lut of silent power, which was the real and chief cause 

cacy. He convinced, subdued, in^>ii\xl, and 
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led, because of the half divine authority which appeared 
in his conduct, and his glowing spirit. He fought the 
good fight, because he kept the feith, and filled his pow- 
erful nature with influences drawn firom higher worlds 

And here I must conduct you to a yet higher example, 
even that of the Son of God, the light of the world. 
Men dislike to be swayed by direct, voluntary influenoe. 
They are jealous of such control, and are therefore best 
approached by conduct and feeling, and the authority of 
simple worth, which seem to make no purposed onset If 
goodness appears, they welcome its celestial smile; if heav- 
en descends to encircle thesn, they yield to its sweetness ; 
if truth appears in the life, they honor it with a secret 
homage ; if personal majesty and glory appear, they bow 
with reverence, and acknowledge with shame, their own 
vileness. Now it is on this side of human nature that 
Christ visits us, preparing just that kind of influence which 
the spirit of truth may wield with the most persuasive and 
subduing effect. It is the grandeur of his character which 
constitutes the chief power of his ministry, not his mir- 
acles or teachings apart firom his character. Miracles were 
useful, at the time, to arrest attention, and his doctrine is 
usefiil at all times as the highest revelation of truth possi- 
ble in speech ; but the greatest truth of the gospel, no^ 
withstanding, is Christ himself — sl human body become 
the organ of the divine nature, and revealing, under the 
conditions of an earthly life, the glory of God I The 
Scripture writers have much to say, in this connection, of 
the image of God ; and an image, you know, is that which 
simply represents, not that which acts, or reasons^ or per- 
suades. Now it is this image of God which makes the 
center, the sun itself, of the gospel. The joumeyings, 
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^eoebings, miracles, and BufferingB of ChiiHt, all had tlieir 
use in bringing out thia image, or what is the same, in 
making consiiicuoua the character and feelings of God, 
both toward sinners and towa,rd sin. And here is the 
power of Christ — it is what of God'a beauty, love, truth, 
and justice shines through him. It is the infiuence which 
Sows UDCODSciousiy and spontaneously out of Christ, as 
the friend of man, tiie light of the world, the glory of 
the Father, made visible. And some have gone so far as 
to conjecture that God made the human person, originally, 
with a view to its becoming the organ or vehicle, by which 
he might reveal his communicable attributes to other worlds. 
Christ, they believe, came to inhabit this organ, that he 
might execute a purpose so sublime. The human person 
is constituted, they say, to be a mirror of God; and God, 
being imaged in that mirror, as in Christ, ia held up to the 
view of this and other worlds. It certainly is to the view 
of thia ; and if the Divine nature can use this organ so 
eflEeetiTely to expreaa itself unto us, if it can bring itself, 
throi^h the looks, tones, motions, and conduct of a 
human person, more close to our sympathies than 
by any other means, how can we think that an organ 
so communicative, inhabited by ua, is not always breath- 
ing our spirit and traneferring our image insensibly to 
others? 

I have protracted the argument on this subject beyond 
what I could have wished, but I can not dismiss it without 
suggesting a few thoughts neceesary to ita complete prac- 
tical effect 



Oti« very obvious and serious inference from it, and Uto 
fbst which I will name, is, that it is impossible io liyo i^ 
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this world, and escape responsibility. It is not they alone, 
as you have seen, who are trying purposely to convert or 
corrupt others, who exert an influence ; you can not live 
without exerting influence. The doors of your soul are 
open on others, and theirs on you. You inhabit a house 
which is well nigh transparent ; and what you are within, 
you are ever showing yourself to be without, by signs that 
have no ambiguous expression. If you had the seeds of a 
pestilence in your body, you woxdd not have a more active 
contagion, than you have in your tempers, tastes, and prin- 
ciples. Simply to be in this world, whatever you are, is 
to exert an influenc&--«n influence, too, compared with 
which mere language and persuasion are feeble. You say 
that you mean well ; at least, you think you mean to in- 
jure no one. Do you injure no one ? Is your example 
harmless? Is it ever on the side of God and duty? You 
can not reasonably doubt that others are continually re- 
cdving impressionB from yo«r character. As Utde can 
you doubt that you must answer for these impressions. If 
the influence you exert is unconsciously exerted, then it is 
l)nly the most sincere, the truest expression of your char- 
acter. And for what can you be held responsible, if not 
for this? Do not deceive yourselves in the thought that 
you are, at least, doing no injury, and are, therefore, Kving 
without responsibility ; first make it sure that you are not 
every hour infusing moral death insensibly into your child- 
ren, wives, husbands, friends, and acqiitanL By a 
mere look or glance, not unlikely, you are conveying the 
influence that shall turn the scale of some one's immortal- 
ity. Dismiss, therefore, the thought that you are living 
without responsibility; that is ' impossible. Better is it 
frankly to admit the truth; and if you will risk the 
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utflueooe of a character onsanctided bj duty and religion, 
prepwe to me«t j'oiir reckoning manfuliy, and reeeivo 
the just recompense of reward. 

Tlie true philosophy or method of doing good is also 
here expWned. It is, fii^t of ail aad principally, to be 
good — to have a character tiat will of ilself communi- 
catogood. There roust and will be active e&brt where 
there is goodness of principle ; but the latter we should 
hold to be the principal thing, the root and life of all. 
Whether it is a mistake more aad or more ridiculous, to 
make mere stir sjiiionymous with doing good, wc need nol 
inquire ; enough, to be sure that one who has taken up such 
a ootioQ of doing good, is for that reason a nuisance to 
the church. The Christian is called a light, not light- 
ning. In order to act with effect on others, he must walk 
in the Spirit, and thus become the image of goodness: he 
must bo ao akin to God, and so Ulled with His dispositions, 
that he ahall seem to surround himself with a hallowed at- 
mosphere. It is foUy to endeavor to make ourselves shine 
tieforo we are luminous. If the sun without his beams 
should talk to the planets, and argue with them till tlie 
final day, it would not make them shiue ; there muist be 
light in the sun itself, and then they will shine, of eounc. 
AikI this, my brethren, is what God intends for you all. 
It is the great idea of liis gospel, and the work of his 
sjiirit, to make you lights in the world. His greatest joy 
u to give you character, to beautify your example, to 
cxaIi jFour principles, and moke you each the dcpositury 
of luB own almighty grace. But in order to this, Home- 
thing is necessary oa your i>artr-a full surrender of your 
luind to duty and to Pod, and a perpetual de^rc of thjs 
i^^ttuU intimacy; btving ihi^ having a participation 
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thus of the goodness of God, you -will as natoraHy com- 
municate good as the sun communicates his beams. 

Our doctrine of unconscious and undesigning influr^nco 
shows how it is, also, that the preaching of Christ is often 
so unfruitful, and especially in times of spiritual coldness. 
It is not because truth ceases to be truth, nor, of necessity, 
because it ia preached in a less vivid manner, but because 
there are so many influences, preaching againstthe preacher. 
He is one, the people are many ; his attempt to convince 
and persuade is a voluntary influence; their lives, on tbe 
other hand, and especially the lives of those who proieHa 
what is better, are so many unconscious influences, ever 
streaming forth upon the people, and back and forth be- 
tween each other. He preaches the truth, and they, with 
one consent, are preaching the truth down ; and how can 
he prevail against bo many, and by a kind of influence so 
unequal? When the people of God are glowing with 
spiritual devotion to Him, and love to men, the case is dif- 
ferent; then they are all preaching with the preacher, and 
making an atmosphere of warmth for his words to fall in ; 
great is the company of them that pubhsh the truth, and 
proportionally great its power. Shall I say more ? Have 
you not already felt, my brethren, the application to which 
I would bring you? We do not exonerate ourselves; we 
do not claim to be nearer to God or holier than you; but 
ah ! you know not how easy it ia to make a winter about 
UB, or how cold it feels ! Our endeavor ia to preacb the 
truth of Christ and his cross as clearly and as forcibly as 
we can. Sometimes it has a visible effect, and we are filled 
with joy ; sometimes it has no effect, and then we struggle 
on, as we must, but under great oppression. Have we 
none among you that preach against ne in your lives ? If 
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we show you the light of God's truth, does it never ML 
on banks of ice ; which if the light shines through, the 
crystal masses are yet as cold as before ? We do not ac- 
cuse you ; that we leave to God, and to those who may 
rise up in the last day to testify against you. If they shall 
come out of your own families ; if they are the children 
that wear your names, the husband or wife of your affec- 
tions ; if they declare that you, by your example, kept 
them away from Christ's truth and mercy, we may have 
accusations to meet of our own and we leave you to ac- 
quit yourselves as best you may. I only warn you, here, 
of the guilt which our Lord Jesus Christ will impute to 

them that hinder his gospel. 

18 



XI. 



OBLIGATION A PBIVILBGE. 

PaALUS cxix. 54. — ^' Thy statuses have been my songs in 
the house of my piUgrimageJ*^ 

When the eastern traveler takes shelter from the scorch- 
ing heat of noon, or halts for the night, in some inn or 
caravansary, which is, for the time, the house of his pil- 
grimage, he takes the sackbut or the lyre and sooths his 
rest with a song — a song it may be of war, romance, or 
love. But the poet of Israel finds his theme, we perceive, 
in the statutes of Jehovah — Thy statutes have been my 
songs in the house of my pilgrimage. These have been 
my pastime, with these I have refreshed my resting hours 
by the way, and cheered myself onward through the wea- 
risome journey and across the scorching deserts of Hfe. 
Not songs of old tradition, not ballads of war, or wine, 
or love, have supported me, but I have sung of God's 
commandments, and these have been the solace of my 
weary hours, the comfort of my rest. This 119th Psalm, 
which is, in every verse, an ode or hymn in praise of 
God's law, — sufficiently illustrates his meaning. 

Multitudes of men, it is evident as it need be, have a 
very diflferent conception of this matter. Pivijie law, di- 
vine obligation, responsibility in any form, authority un- 
der any conditions, they feel to be a real annoyance to 
life. They want their own will and way, Why must 
they be hampered by these constaiit restrictions ? Why 
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t they be shortened in their pleasures, crippled in their 
ambition, held back from all their strongest impulses; 
juBt those by which thoy might otherwise show their vigor 
jind make a brave and manly figure of their lite. But in- 
stead of being allowed any such generous freedom, they 
are tethered, they fancy, tamed, subjected to contiunal 
scruples of fear and twinges of conviction, confused, weak- 
ened, let down in their confidence, and all the best com- 
fort of their life is taken away. Could they only be rid 
of this annoyance, life would be a comparatively easy and 
£ur experience. 

In this controversy you have taken up with the Psalmist, 
he is very plainly right, and you as plainly wrong; as I 
shall now undertake to show, and as you, considering that 
God's law is upon you and can by no means be escaped, 
ought most gladly to bear and discover. His doctrine, 
removing tte poetry of the form, is this,^ — 

Thai vUigation to Qod ie our privilege. 

Some of you will' fan(^, it may be, at the outset, that the 
pilgrimage he speake of is made by the statutes ; that the 
restrictions of obligati(^ are bo hard and close, as to cut 
off; in fiwt, all the true pleasures of life, and reduce it to a 
pilgrimage in its dryness. Bat this pilgrimage is made 
by RO sense of restriction. Ev«ry man, even the most li- 
oentious and reckless iH.a pilgrim; the atheist is a pilgrim; 
mch are only a more unhappy class of pilgrims, a reluct- 
KDt cJass who are driven across the deserts, cheerfully trav- 
«TW!d by otbora, and by the fountains where othets quench 
ibeir thirat. There is a perfect harmony between obligji- 
tion 10 Ood and aU the sources of pleasure and hnppiin'Na 
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God has piovidedy so that there is no real collision between 
the statutes over ns and the conditions round us. It is 
only false pleasures that are denied us, those that would 
brutalize the mind, or mar the health of the body, or 
somehow violate the happiness of fellow beings round us. 
Consider the long run of life and take in all the interests 
of it, and you will find that what we call obligation to 
God, not only does not infringe upon your pleasures, but 
actually commands you on, to the greatest and highest 
enjoyments of which you are capable. 

There is another objection or &lse impression that needs 
to be noticed ; yiz., that the very enforcements of penalty 
and terror added to God's law, to compel an acceptance of 
it or obedience to it^ are a kind of concession that it is not 
a privilege, but a restriction or severity rather, which can 
j^ot Oftherwise be carried. Is it then a Mr inference, that 
human laws are severe and hard restrictions, and no true 
privilege, or blessing, because they are duly enforced by 
additions of penalty ? It is only to malefactors and felons 
that they are so ; and for these only, considered as being 
enforced by terrors, they are made. They are restrictions 
to the lawless and disobedient, never to the good. On the 
contrary, a right minded, loyal people, wiU value their 
laws and cherish them as the safeguard even of their lib- 
erty. Just so also, the righteous man will have God's 
statutes for his songs, in all the course of his pilgrimage. 

Dismissing now these common impressions, let us go on 
to inquire a little more definitely, how it would be with us, 
if we existed imder no terms of obligation ; for if we are 
to settle ^ fairly, whether obligation is a privilege or not, 
this manifestly is the mode in which the question should 
be stated. The true alternative between obligation and no 
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digatdoQ supposes, on the negative side, that we are not 
even to have the sense of obligation, or of moral distinc- 
tions ; for the sense of obligation is the same thing as be- 
ing obliged, or put in responsibility. 

In auch a case, om external condition must obviously 
^bp M difierent as possible from what it is now. 

^Hpbl the first place^ there cotild, of course, be no such 
^Tidng as criminal law for the defense of property, reputa- 
tion and life; because the moral diatinctiona, in which 
criminal law is grounded, are all wantinj^. The laws 
against theft and murder, for example, suppose the fact 
that these are understood already and blamed as being 
wrongs — violations, that is, of moral obligation. And 
there is no conceivable way of defining these crimes, and 
bringing them to judgment, except bj reference to notions, 
or distinctions already admitted. Murder, for example, 
can not be defined as a mere tilling, or in any external 
way; for no external sign will hold without exception. 
Hence the law is obliged to define it as a killing with mal- 
ice aforethought — to go into the heart, that is, and distin 
guish it there, as being done with a consciously criminal 
intent. The defenses of civil society, thexefore, must all 
be wanting, where there is no recognized obligation to 
God. We are so 6ir reduced to the condition of the ({nad- 
ruped noes. Having, as they, no moral and religious 
ideAB, wo can not legiBlatc, Civil society is, in feet, ira- 
paesible, and all that is genial and peaceful, under the be- 
idgn protection of the state, is a, good no longer attainable. 
If a nisa'a property is plundered, he knows itcnly as a 
1o«B, not aa a crime. If hia children arc murdered or sold 
into elavcrv, ho may bo angry aa a bear robbed of hci 
18* 
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whe^ but he has no conception of a wrong in what he 
suffers. There is nothing left us in these low possibilities, 
but to herd, as animals do, and take from each other what 
we must; to gore and tear and devour; to fly, to hide, to 
quiver with terror, the weak before the strong, and so live 
on as we best can ; for to invent a criminal law without 
even the notion of- a crime, and to phrase it in language 
that any tribunal could interpret, when the idea of crime 
has not yet arrived, is manifestly impossible. 

Again, what we call society, as ^ as there is any element 
of dignity or blessing in it, depends on these moral obli- 
gations. Without these it would be intercourse without 
friendship, truth, charity, or mercy. All that is warm and 
trustful and dear in society, rests in the keeping of these 
moral bonds. Extinguish moral ideas and laws and these 
lovely virtues also die ; for their hfe is upheld by the sense 
of duty and right. Where there is no law there is no sin, 
or guilt — as little is there any virtue. Of course there is 
nothing to praise, or confide in. Truth is not conceived. 
Friendship and love are things of convenience, determin- 
able also by convenience. Chastity, without the moral 
idea, is a name as honorable as hunger, and as worthy to 
be kept. Purity and truth are accidents. Domestic fiuth 
and the tender affections that ennoble and bless the homes, 
are as reliable as the other caprices of unregulated impulse 
and passion. Without moral obligations, therefore, bind- 
ing us to God, society is discontinued. Nothing that de- 
serves the name is possible. Life, in fact, is wrong with- 
out a sense of wrong; society a proximity of distrust and 
fear, and the passions, unrestrained by duty, a hell of gen* 
eral torment, without any sense of blame to explain it. 

But these are matters external to which I refer, just to 
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call up some faint conception of the immenae revolution 
it makca in our Luman existence, only to remove tUis one 
element of obligation. Let ua enter now the spiritual na- 
ture itself, and seo how much is there depending on this 
groat privilege of obligation to God. 

This claim of God's authority, this bond of duty laid 
upon MB, is virtually the throne of God erected in the 
BOuL It is sovereign, of course, unaccommodating there- 
fore, and may be felt as a sore annoyance. When violated, 
it will scorch the bosom ever with pangs of remorae that 
are the most fiery and implacable of all mental suffer- 
ings. But of this, there ia no need; all such pain.s are 
avoidable by due obedience. And then obligation to God 
becomes the spring instead of the roost dignified, fullest, 
healthiest joys any where attainable. The self-approving 
consciousneaa, the consciousness of good — what can raise 
one to a loftier pitch of confidence and blessing. It ia 
with these obligations to God, just as it is with the physical 
laws. These latter, violated by neglect, excess, or obsti- 
tuMy, are our most relentless enemies and persecutors; re- 
speoUd and deferred to, they become our most ^thful 
fHendfl and UelpeiB. Did any one ever judge, on this ac- 
oount, that they are only hindrances and restraints on our 
happincaa which were better to be discontinued? Loosen 
then the grand attractions, and let the huge bulks of heav- 
en fly as they will. Make the stones soluble, at times, and 
thu wnt«.T8 eombustiblo, without any change of conditions ; 
let oon^Iution be sometimes by fire, and hqucfiiclion by 
frcMt; lut the wat«r-fall sometimea mount upward into the 
air, and the smoke plunge downward on the ground. Abol- 
ijnh all the stable restrictions of law, and let nature loose, 
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to go such way, or after such gait, as she pleases ; and, bj 
that tune, we shall find that her uses are gone, and that all 
our magnificent liberty in them is taken away. The pow- 
ers, which before consented to serve us, have become our 
enemies, and we are lost in a hell of physical anarchy that 
suffers none of the uses of life. Just so it would be, if we 
could exterminate and strip out of our way these con- 
straints of obligation to God. We should find that even 
the release we covet is, in &ct, the bitterest and sorest frus- 
tration of OTir desired Uberty. 

Thus how much, for example, does it signify, as regards 
your comfort, that this one matter, a matter so profoundly 
central too, in your experiences and views of life, is fixed. 
Opinions, sentiments, hopes, fears, popularities, and to 
these also you may add all the honors and gifts of fortune, 
are in a fluxile, shifting state. There is no fixed element 
in any one of them. You live in them a^ you do in the 
weather. Even the courses of your mind, and the shifting 
phases you pass are a kind of internal weather that never 
settles, or becomes fixed. But in the sacred &ct of obli- 
gation you touch the immutable and lay hold, as it were, 
of the eternities. At the very center of your being, there 
is a fixed element, and that of a kind or degree essentially 
sovereign. And in that fact every thing pertaining to 
your existence is changed. You are no more afloat or 
a-sea, in the endless phases and variabilities just referred to, 
but a very large class of your judgments and views of life 
and acknowledged principles are immovably settled. A 
standard is set up in your thought, by which a great part 
of your questions are determined, and about which youi 
otherwise random thoughts may settle into order and law. 
Few men ever conceive what they owe to obligation here. 
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; the mere bond of order and mental conservation. 
Doubtless obligation violated, is the minister of pain, but 
to be without obligation, is a pain more bitter and distract- 
ing ; for it ia much to know thnt yon have a compass in 
the ship, even if yon do not use it. Sent forth into life to 
choose every thing by mere int^irest and will, to be played 
with always by your passions and your fancies, and to 
fVome your judgments apart from any fixed point or stand- 
ard of judgment, lifo would soon become a distressful 
puzzio to you, which you could not bear. You would 
make and unmake, till you lost all stability and all con- 
fidence in your own thoughts. Your confusion itself 
would be insupportable. You would even go mad in the 
struggle; you would cry aloud and lift your dismal prayer 
to xccideut, in fault of any other divinity, for something 
fixed. Give me late, give me something established, 
though it be a continent of fire I I can not Hve in these 
bottomless sands I 

How good and sublime agifb,in this view, is the gift of 
Inw. It conies down smiling from the skies and enters 
iiilo souls, 08 the beginning and throncof wisdom. Or using 
a different figure, we may say that man comes into being 
bringing bia law with him ; a law as definite and stable as 
tliat of the firmament; one that shall go with him, when 
oon^entingly accepted, and mark out the path of his pil- 
grimage, binding all his otherwise random exercises of 
desire, fancy and free will, to an orbit of goodness and 
tralh. Every thing within him now is under a detcr- 
tnloating nilc. His eoul ia held in a harmonious balance 
of powers, like the heavenly worlds, Season, feeling, jmis- 
ition, faticj', all work in together under the great conserv- 
ing law uf obligation to Qod, und the soul is kept in re 
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collection, as a self-understanding nature. Who can think 
of man, wedded in this manner to the stability and eter- 
nity of God, without uniting a sense even of grandeur and 
.aublimity, with the. bond of obligation by which he is thus 
set fast and centralized in the immutable. 

Consider, again, the truly fraternal relation between our 
obligations to God and what we call our liberty. Instead 
of restraining our liberty, they only show us, in fact, how 
to use our liberty, and how to air it, if I may so speak, in 
great and heroic actions. How insipid and foolish a thing 
were life, if there were nothing laid upon us to do. "What 
is it, on the other hand, but the zest and glory of life, that 
something good and great, something really worthy to be 
done is laid upon us. It is not self-indulgence allowed, 
but victory achieved, that can make a fit happiness for 
man. Therefore we are set down here amid changes, perils, 
wrongs and miseries, where to save ourselves and serve 
our kind, all manner of great works are to be done. Be- 
sides, we practically admit the arrangement, much oftener 
than we think. Tell any young man, for example, who 
is just converted to Christ, of some great sacrifice he is 
called to make ; as in preaching Christ to men, or going to 
preach him to the heathen ; and that call, set forth as a 
sacrifice of all things, will work upon him more power- 
fully, by a hundred times, than it would, if you undertook 
to soften it by showing what respect he would gain, how 
comfortable he would be, and how much easier in this than 
in any other calling of life. We do not want any such 
caresses in the name of duty. To let go self-indulgence 
and try something stronger, is a call that draws us always, 
when our heart is up for duty; nay, even nature loves 
heroic impulse and oftentimes prefers the difficult. 
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It ifl well, therefore, — ali the "better tliat we are put upon 
the doing of what ia not always agreeable to the flesh. 
And when God lays upon us the duties of self-command 
and eelf-sacrifice, when he calls ua to act and to saSer he- 
roically, how could he more effectually dignify or ennoble 
our liberty 7 Now we have our object and our errand, and 
we know that we can meet our losses, come as they will. 
Before every man and in all his duties there is somethmg 
like a victory to be gained and he can say, aa the soldier of 
duty; — Strike mc my enemy, beat upon me O ye hail! 
Mine it ia to fulfill God's statutes, and therein I make yon 
my servants. 

Obligation to God also, imparta zest to life, by giving to 
oor actions a higher import and, when they are right, a 
man consciously elevated spirit. The most serene, the 
most truly godlike enjoyment open to man, is, that which 
lie receives in the testimony that he pleases God imd the 
moral sell-approbiition of his own mind. When he le- 
ganls his life as having a moral quality, over and above 
what may be called its secular and economic import ; as 
having to do with the holy and true and good, and as be- 
ing, in that highest view, a worthy and upright life; then 
he tbelft a joy which, if it be human, partakes also of the 
divine. It is a kind of joy too that connects in hia mind 
with thoughts of his own [jeraonal iwrfection, and this 
mokui it even a sublime thing to live. In the mere pru- 
dential life of man as an earthly creature, in his cares, do- 
in^ phiQS and pleasures, there is no respect to any resulls 
of quality in the person, but only to what he may gtrt, or 

tcT, or be, in this life. The idea of personal perfection 
« only with that of obligation to (jod. There dawns 
tougbtof a diviuo C|uaUly'-*>thc luotul, lite good, the 
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holy; and his soul liaes out of a life in the dust, to look 
about for those angelic prospects, which are suited to the 
perfect glory of a perfect mind. Now, too, enters the great 
thought of eternity. Obligation is a word that opens 
eternity ; for the idea itself is immutable, and therefore, it 
must needs suggest and prove an immutable state. Now 
you become to yourself qidte another and different crea- 
ture, a denizen of eternity. Breathing, digestion, growth, 
a fine show and a titled name, — ^none of these have much 
to do with the real import of life. You are living on the 
verge of great perils, meditating perfection, after the style 
of God, and in your every thought of duty coupling the 
thought also of immutable good and glory. If you are a 
politician, a tradesman, a man of toU, or of letters, you are 
yet in none of these a mere life-time creature, but, in all, 
you are doing battle for eternity, and receiving the disci- 
pline of an angel. Ennobled by such a thought, how is 
the soul armed against evil, made superior to passion, and 
assisted to act a worthy part in life's scenes. Now you 
find a power in the very sublimity of your triaL You 
surmount your narrow infirmities, you exercise yourself 
eaaly in great virtues, you rise into a lo% and glorious 
serenity of spirit, all because the inspiring presence of 
eternity fills your life. 

In this article of obligation to God, you are set also in 
immediate relation to God himself; and, in a relation so 
high, every thing in you and about you changes its im- 
port The world is no more a mere physical frame — ^it 
exists rather as a theatre of reli^on. God is in it, every 
where, training his creature unto himself He is clearly 
seen by the things that are made. The objects of science 

:e a moral import Humw history becomes Divine his* 
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Uaj, the history of Providence. The soul's King is here 
on every side looking in upon it, encouraging to duty, 
and smiling upon what is rightly done. The intellect 
pierces through the shell of the aensea, and discerns, 
everywhere, God, The reason ia encircled by mysteries 
vast and holy. Imagination soars into her own ajipro- 
priate realm of spirit and divinity, and all the faculties 
wo have, are bathed in joy, and transfigured in the 
Creator's light Set thus in a personal relation to God, 
every thing changes its aspect and its meaning. 

How different thus, one from the other, ia the world of 
Voltaire, and the world of Milton. They look, if you 
please, upon the same sun and consider the light together. 
They walk the same shore of the same ocean, they medi- 
tate of ite vaatness and listen to the chorus of its waters. 
They feel the gentleness of the dew, and the majesty of 
the storm. They ask what ia the meaning of man's his- 
tory, what is birth, life, death ; but how different all, are 
the things they look upon and the thoughts they cherish. 
^pe discovers only the day world and its material beauties, 
'^pihe* into shallow brilliancy and, weaving a song of aur- 
4mm, empties himself of ail that he has felt or seen. But 
Uw other, back of all and through all visible things, has 
seeD spirit and divinity. God ia there, giving out himself 
to luB children, and all the furniture of life, its objects 
Bcenes and relations, lake a religious meaning. A radiant 
glow and warmth pervade the world. The meanings are 
inexhanslible. Nothing ia wearisome or dull, or mean ; 
ibr nothing can be that is digniiiGd by God's presence and 
oidemd by his care to serve a religious use. 

It ia also a great fact, as regards a duo iiii[iiniiijnii of 
cbligAtioo to God, and of what is conferred i 
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raises and tones the spiritoal emotions of obedient sonls 
into a key of snblilnity, wliich is tlie completeness of their 
joy. . For ye are complete in him, says our apostle, well 
knowing that it is not what we are in ourselves that makes 
our completeness, but that our measure of being is full, 
only when we come unto God as an object and unite our- 
selves to the good and great emotions of God. This brings 
all high- affinities and affections into play; for, without 
Qx)d, as an object for the soul to admire, love, and worship, 
it were only an incomplete nature, an instrument of music 
without a medium of sound. True, the cowardly spirit of 
guilt finds no such happiness in being related to Qrod, and 
would even shim the thought of any such relation. There- 
fore some win even argue against religious obligation, be- 
cause it introduces fear, and fear, they say, is a base and 
»nco„rfo«able pa»ion. Baiher i^y tW I g«fl. i, U^ 
by which God is offended, and confidence changed to fear. 
Neither forget that one thing is baser for the guilty even 
than fear, and that is not to fear. Besides, it is a part of 
the blessing and greatness of obligation that life is thus 
made critical, and that obedience is thus intensified in its 
Joy> ^J great and fearful emotions. The more critical, 
therefore, life is, without shaking our courage, the closer 
are we to sublimity of feeling ; for in all sublimity there 
is an element of fear. And so the greatness of God, the 
infinitude of his nature, the majesty of his word and will, 
the purity, justice, and severe perfection of his character, — 
all these bring a sense of fear to the mind, and, precisely 
on this account, God, as an object, will raise every good 
mind to a perpetual sublimity of feeling, and in that man- 
ner fill out the measure of its possible joy ; for joy is never 
full, save when the soul quivers with awe, and the beati- 
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faiie itself rises to a pitch of fenrfulness. And thus it is 
that obligation to God is precdsely that which is needed to 
make our good complete ; for this only sets our mind be- 
fore an object that can sufficiently move it. Before Him, 
all the deep and poirerfiil emotions that lie in the vicinity 
of fear are waked into life ; every cord of feeling is pitclied 
to ite highest key or capacity, and the soul quivers eternally 
in the sacred awe of God and his commandments ; thrilled 
as by the sound of many waters, or the roll of some anthem 
that stirs the framework of the worlds. 

On this subject, too, experimental proofs may be cited, 
Boch as ought to leave no doubt and even no defect of im- 
presBion. Would that I could refer you each to his own 
expeiience; which I can not, because, by the supposition, 
I am speaking to those that have had no such exi>erience. 
And yet there have been many who, without any specially 
religious habit, have discovered still this truth, in its regu- 
lative and otherwise beneficent influence on their life, A 
few years before his death, the great statesman of New 
England, having a large party of friends dining with him 
at UarshSeld, was aiUed on by one of the parly, as they 
b«c(UDe seated at the table, Ui siiecify what one thing he 
luul met with in his life which had done most for him, or 
oontribated most elfectunlly to the success of his personal 
bisloiy. AiWr a moment, he replied, — "The most friiitrul 
and elevating influence I have ever eeemeil to meet has 
been my impression of obligation to God," Precisely in 
what manner the benefit was supposed to acenic I am not 
iuibrmed; probably, however, oh an influence that raised 
lh« pitch of his mind, gave balance and elciLrneas to his 
jodgmeatg, and set him on a, moral footing in his ideas 
Mtd phqeijtles, such us certified hia eonnciuuNneiM i 
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speaker, and added inmglit and energy to his words. 
Whatever may have been the particular benefits of which 
he spoke, the scene, as described by one present, was one 
most impressive in its dignity. He dropped the knife, as 
if turned to some better hospitality, and went on for many 
minutes in a discourse on his theme, unfolding it with 
wonderful beauty and fteshness. The guests were taken 
by surprise, and sat listening with intense wonder at the 
exposition he was making, and still more at the subdued, 
yet lifted, manner, by which his feeling was attested, — 
agreeing generaHy, as they feU into Uttle groups afterward, 
that he probably never spoke with a finer eloquence. 

But there are higher and holier witnesses and a great 
doud of them, whose testimony ought to be more convinc- 
ing. Thus, if you will but open the word of God's truth 
and listen to the songs that break out there, under God's 
statutes ; if you will behold the good of past ages bending 
over God's law, as the spring of their sweetest enjoy- 
ments, crying each, — O, how love I thy law ; if you will 
observe, too, what enlargement and freedom of soul they 
find in their obedience, and how they look upon the mere 
natural life of the flesh as bondage in comparison ; if 
you will see how they disarm all their trials and dangers 
by this same obedience ; how they come away to God from 
the scorching sands of their pilgrimage, as to the shadow 
of a great rock, and refresh their fainting spirits, by sing- 
ing the statutes of the Lord ; if you will see what a char- 
acter of courage, and patience, and self-sacrifice they 
receive ; how all great sentiments, such as carry their own 
dignity and blesing with them, ;pring up in the rugged 
trials of duty and obedience to God ; then, last of all, if you 
wiU dare to break over the confines of mortality ascending 
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to look on, as spectator, in that world of the gloriiied, 
where the law of God makes full illustration of its impoj't 
in the high experiences it nourishes and the benign society 
it organizes, you will, by that time get, I am sure, an 
impression of the blisa, and greatness, and glory of obli- 
gation to God, such as will profoundly instruct you. What 
seems to you now to be a moat unwelcome constraint, or 
even an annoy»ice to your peace, you will thus find 
reason, after all, to believe is only the best and dearest 
privilege vouchsafed you. 

Arresting my argument here, to what, in coQcIusiou, 
Bhall I more fitly draw you than to that which is, in truth, 
the point cHtabliahed, viz., the fact that it is only religion, 
the great bond of love and duty to God, that makes our 
existence valuable or even tolerable. Without this, to live 
were only to graze. We could not guess why we exist, or 
care to exist longer. If reajmnsibiUty to God is felt as a 
constraint, if it makes you uneasy and restive, better this 
than to find no real import in any thing. If you chafe, it 
is still against the throne of order, and there is some sense 
of meaning in that. If God's will is heavy on you, the 
protection it extends is not. If the circle of your motion 
is restricted, it is only that the goodness of Jehovah is 
drawing itself more closely round you. If you tremble, 
it is not because of the cold. If still you sigh over the 
emptiness of your experience, it might be even more 
pmply ; for you do, at least, know that every thing in life 
w now btwome great and momentous. You can not make 
it Deem etlher ftitile or insignificant. If you are only a 
tnnagreMor, still the liveliest thoughts and the rooet tiuitl- 
isg trn^ that ever visit your mind are such as m» 
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the throne of duty. Beligion ! religion I — it is the light 
of the world, the sun of its warmth, the zest of all its 
works. Without this, the beauties of the world are but 
splendid gewgaws, the stars of heaven glittering orbs of ice, 
and, what is yet far worse and colder, the trials of exist- 
ence profitless and unadulterated miseries. 

How convincing, how appalling a proof then is it, of some 
dire disorder and depravation in mankind, that when obli- 
gation to God is the spring of all that is dearest, noblest 
in thought, and most exalted in experience, we are yet 
compelled to urge it on them, by so many entreaties, and 
even to force it on their fears, by God's threatened penal- 
ties. What does it mean, this strange, suicidal aversion to 
God's statutes ; that which ought to be our song, endurable 
only as we are held to it by terrors and penalties of fire? 
Nay, worse, if possible, you shall even hear, not seldom, 
the men that say they love God's statutes, and who there- 
fore ought to be singing on their way, complaining of their 
dearth and dryness, and the necessary vanity of their 
experience. Let these latter see that the vanity they com- 
plain of is the cheat of their own self-devotion, and the 
littieness of their own empty heart. Let them pray God 
to enlarge their heart, and then they will run the way of 
God's commandments with true lightness and freedom. 
All this moping ends, when the fire of duty kindles. As 
to the other and larger class, who are living, confessedly, 
in no terms of obligation to God, let them see, first of all, 
what they gain by it ; how the load of life's burden chafes 
them; how they are crushed, crippled, wearied, confoimded, 
when they try to get their songs out of this world and the 
dust itself of their pilgrimage ; then go to God, and set 
their life on the footing of religion, or duty to God, 
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wliich if tliey do, it shall be all gladness and peace j for 
the rhythm of all God's works and worlds chimes with 
his eternal law of duty. 

Nothing is more certain or dear, than that human souls 
are made for law, and so for the abode of God. Without 
law therefore, without God, they must even freeze and die. 
Hence, even Chriat himselfj must needs establish and 
sanctify the law ; . for the deliverance and liberty he comes 
to bring are etill to be sought only in obedience. Hence- 
forth duty ia the brother of liberty, and both rejoice in the 
common motherhood of law. And just here, my friends, 
ia the secret of a great part of your misery and of the 
darkness that envelops your life. Without obligation 
you have no light, save what littlo may prick through 
your eyelids. Only he lliat keeps God's commandjnenta 
walks in the lighL The moment you can make a very 
simple discovery, viz., that obligation to God b your privi- 
lege and is not imposed as a burden, your experience will 
teach you many things, — that duty is liberty, that repent- 
ance is a release &om sorrow, that sacrifice is gain, that 
humility ia Hignitv, that the truth from which you hide is 
a healing element that bathes your disordered life, and that 
oven the penalties and terrors of God are the artillery only 
of ppotcctioB to his realm. 

Sacb and no other ia the glad ministry of religion. Say 
not, when we come to you tendering its gifts, as we do to- 
day, lUut you arc not ready, thjit you are not sufficiently 
^jAdECd by remorse and guilty conviction, that you have 
^^Hrt^asyet, no sorrowing days or sk'cpless nights,— wliat 
^M die»e do for you ? God wants none of these ; he only 
wanta you to accept lum as your privilege. When he calla 
;oa to rep e nta n ce aod new obedience, thi^ is what hi& 
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means; that you quit yotir madness, cease to gore your- 
self by your sins, come to your right mind, and accept, as 
a privaege, his good, eternal law. Giving thus your life 

and enjoyments with its own pure gladness, and let the 
self-approving dignity and greatness of a right mind be 
gilded— visibly and consciously gilded— by the snule 
of Grod. And, as the good and great society of the 
blessed is to be settled in this glorious harmony of law, 
and the statutes of the Lord are to be the'song of their 
consolidated joy and rest, sing them also here ; and, in all 
life's changes, in the dark days and the bright, in sorrow 
and patience and wrong, in successes and hopes and con- 
summated labors, — everywhere adhere to this, and have it 
as the strength of your days, that your obligations to God 
are the best and highest privilege he gives you. 



XII. 

HAPPINESS AND JOT. 

Jobs xv. 11. — " JTiese things have I spoken unto you, H 
my joy might remain in ym, and ^lat your joy might he fitU" 



Christ enters the ■world, bringing joy ; — Good tidings 
of great joy, cry the angels, which shall be to all people. 
So now he leaves it, bestowing his gospel as a gift of joy, — 
These things have I spoken unto you, that my joy might 
remain in you and that your joy might be full. This test- 
ament of his joy he also renews in his parting prayer. 
And now come I to thee, and these things I speak in the 
world, that they might have my joy fulfilled id themselves. 
" Man of sorrows" though we call him, still he oounta 
himself the man of joy. 

Would that I could bring you into his meaning, when 
he thus speaks, and assist you to realize the unspeakable 
import which it has to him. It is an impression deeply 
rooted in the minds of men tbat the christian life ia a life 
of constraint, hardship, loss, penance, and comparative 
suffering; Christ, you perceive, has no such conception of 
it, and no such conception is true. Contrary, to this, 1 
shall undertake to show that it is a life of true joy, thepro- 
JouTidat and only real jay attainable, — not a merely future joy, 
to he received hereafter, as the reward of a painful and sad life 
here, hut a preseni, living, and completely full joy, unfMed in 
the soul of every man whose fUtelity and constancy permit kim 
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To clear this trutli and show it forth, in the proper light 
of evidence, it is necessary, first of all, to exhibit a mis- 
take which clouds the judgments, almost or quite univers- 
ally, of those who are not in the secret of the christian joy, 
as revealed to a religious experience. It is the mistake of 
not distinguishing between happiness and joy, or of sup- 
posing them to be really one and ther same thing. It is 
the mistake, indeed, not merely of their judgment, but of 
their practice ; for they all go after happiness without so 
much as a thought, more commonly, of any thing higher 
or better. Happiness, they assume, and in their practice 
say, is the real joy of existence, beyond which and differ- 
ent from which there is, in kind, no other. 

Now there is even a distinction of kind between the two, 
a distinction beautifully represented in the words them- 

--^^^ selves. Thus happiness, according to the original use of 

9^^"^ the term, is that which happens^ or comes to one by a hap; 

^^^ that is, by an outward befalling, or favorable condition. 

jl^-^^^Some good is conceived, out of the soul, which comes to it 
as a happy visitation, stirring in the receiver a pleasant 
excitement. It is what money yields, or wiU buy ; dress, 
equipage, fashion, luxuries of the table ; or it is settlement 
in life, independence, love, applause, admiration, honor, 
glory, or the more conventional and public benefits of 
rank, political standing, victory, power. All these stir a 
delight in the soul, which is not of the soul, or its quality, 
but from without. Hence they are looked upon as hap- 
pening to the soul and, in that sense, create happiness. 
We have another word from the Latins, which very nearly 
corresponds with this from the Saxons ; yiz,^ fortune. For, 
whatever befell the soul, or came to it bringing it pleasure, 
was coQsiaered to be its good chance, and was called for- 
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I euppose, indeed, that there is no language iu the 
world tliat does not contain this idea, just because all man- 
kind are after benefits tliat will stir pleasure in the soul, 
without regard to its quality; after happiness, after 
fortune. 

But joy differs from this, as being of the soul itself, 
originating in ita quality. And this appears in the original 
form of the word; which, instead of suggesting a hap, 
literally denotes a leap, or spring. Here again also the Latins 
had exult, w&ich literally means a leaping forth. The radi- 
cal idea then of joy is this ; that the sou! is in such order 
and beautiful harmony, has such springs of life opened in 
its own blessed virtues, that it pours forth a sovereign joy 
from within. The motion ia outward and not toward, as we 
conceive it to be in happiness. It is not the bliss of con- 
dition, but of character. There is, in this, a well-sjiring 
of triumphanl, sovereign good, and the soul is able thus to 
pour out rivere of joy into the deserts of outward eiperi- 
cnoc. It has a light in ita own luminous center, where 
Qod is, that gilds the darkest nights of external adversity, 
a music charming all the stormy discords of outward injury 
tod pain into beats of rhythm, and melodies of peace, 
ought, perhaps, tb say that the original distinction be- 
these two words, thus sharply defined, is not always 
I have traced the distinction only for the con- 
iiice of my present stAjcct, and not becaus^ho words 
ways used, or must be, iu this manner. In their 
oaes, words are often appUed more loosely, au'l 
haa fallen out with these, which are used, by tlie 
■cm class of writers indiscriminately, one for the other. 
8tiU it will be teca that one of our English poeta, Mr. Oolo- 
ridge, diMiiiguiahed always for the exactueas of his Ian- 
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gnage, uses them both in immediate comiection, so as to 
preserve their exact distmction, without any apparent de- 
sign to do BO, or consciousness of the &ct. Addressing a 
noble christian lady, he gives his conception of joy, as an 
all transforming, all victorious power, in virtuous souls, in 
terms like these : — 

" 0, pure of heart, thou needest not ask of me, 
What this strong mnsic of the sonl may be, — 
What and wherein it doth exist, 
This light, this glory, this &ir, luminous mist. 
This beautiful and beauty-making power. 
Joy, virtuous lady, joy that neW was given, 
Save to the pure and in their purest hour, 
life and life's effluence, doud at once and shower, 
Joy, lady, is the spirit and the power 
That wedding nature to us gives in dower 
A new earth and new heaven, — 
We in ourselves rejoice." 

Immediately after, without any thought of drawing the 
contrast, he speaks of his own folly, with regret, because 
he was caught by the temptations of fortune and now en- 
dures the bitter penalty. 

"Fancy made me dreams of happiness; 
For hope grew round me like the twining vine. 
And fruits and foliage, not my own^ seemed vmne.^^ 

The picture he draws for himself is the picture, alas ! of 
the general folly of mankind. Their "fancy makes them 
dreams of happiness ; " promising to bless them in what 
may be gathered " round" them in " fruits and foliage not 
their own ; " that is, not of themselves but external. All 
good, they fancy, is in condition, not in character. They 
think of happiness, go after happiness, and have, alas! 
how generally, no thought of joy. 
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And yet we have many and various symbols of joy 
about ua, from which we might well enough take the hint, 
as it would seem, of some possible felicity that is freer and 
higher in quality than the mere jilcasures of fortune, or 
condition. The sportive children, too full of physical life 
to be able even to restrain their activity; the birds of the 
morning pouring out their music simply because it is in 
them, ought to suggest the possibility of some free, manly 
joy that is nobler than happiness. Precisely this too we 
have been permitted, thank God, to look upon, in the 
examples of goodness, and to h«ar lu the report of history ; 
for history is holding up her holy examples ever before us, 
showing us the saints of God singing out their joy together 
in caves and dens of the earth, at dead of night, showing 
too the Bouls of her martyrs issuing, with a shout, from the 
fires that crisp their bodies. 

Again, it is necessary, in order to a right conception of 
the meaning of christian joy, as now defined, that we dis- 
cover how to dispose of certain iacta, or incidents, which 
commonly produce a contrary impression. 

Thus, when the Saviour bequeathes his joy to us, and 
prays to have it fulfilled in us, it will naturally be remem- 
bered that he lives a peraecuted and abused life, that he 
pastes through an agony to his death, and dies in a man- 
ner most of all ignominious and afflictive. Where then is 
the joy of which he speaks, or which he prays to have be- 
stowed upon UB? Are burdens, toils, sorrows, persecu- 
tions, crucifixions, joys? 

To this I answer that they may, in one view, be such, ) 
and in hia case actually were. He was a truly afflicted ' 
being, a man of sorrows in the matter of happiness; that 
is, iu the outward condition, or beialling of his earthly 
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state; still he had ever within a joy, a center of rest, a 
consciousness of pnritj and harmony, a spring of good, an 
internal fullness which was perfectly sufficient. And, in- 
deed, we may call it one of the highest points of sublimity 
in his life, that he reveals the essentially victorious power 
of joy in the divine nature itself; for God, in the contra- 
diction of sinners, in the wrongs, disorders, ungrateftil re- 
turns, and disgusting miseries of his sinful subjects, suffers 
a degree of abhorrence and pain that may properly be 
called so much of tmhappiness ; and he would even be an 
unhappy being were it not that the love, and patience, and 
redeeming tenderness he pours into their bosom, are to 
him a welling up eternally of conscious joy ; — joy the more 
sublime, because of its inherent and victorious excellenoe. 
And exactly so he represents himself in the incarnate per- 
son of Chrit. In hL parable of Z shepherd, calling in 
his neighbors to rejoice with him over the sheep he has 
found, he opens the secret consciousness of joy he feds 
himself as being that shepherd. His mamier too was 
sometimes that of exultation even, as when the evangelist, 
noticing his deep inward joy of heart, says, — ^In that hour 
Jesus rejoiced in spirit. And then, how much does it sig- 
nify, when coming to the close of his career, and just about 
to finish it by a suffering death, he says, glancing back- 
ward in thought over all he has experienced, — "My joy"— 
bequeathing it to his disciples, as the dearest legacy he can 
give, the best, last wish he is able to express! What then 
does it signify of real privation, or loss, to become his 
, follower! 

But it requires, you will say, the admission of serious 
and indeed of painful thought in us to begin such a life; 
the solemn review of our character, the discovery of our 
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~M, the seaee of oar ahame and bondage, and ovr miserably 
!(^ condition under it; sorrow, repentance, Belf-remmcia- 
tion, the los3 of all things. The whole prospect, in shoi-t, 
which is opened, in coming to Christ, ia painftdlj foi'bid- 
ding. The gospel even requires of us, in so many -words, 
to cut off right hands, and pluck out right eyes, and deny 
and crucify ourselves, and be poor in spirit, and pass 
through life under a cross. Where then is the place 
for joy? how can the christian life be called a life of 

joy? 

It is not, I answer, in these things, taken simply by 
themselves. But receive an illustration: consider, a mo- 
ment, what labors, cares, self-denials, restrictions of free- 
dom, limitations of present pleasure, all men have to suffer 
in the way of what is called success ; what application the 
scholar must undergo to win tho distinctions of genius, 
what dangers and privations the hero must encounter to 
command tho honors of victory. Are all these made un- 
happy because of the losses ttey are obliged to malte? 
Arc ihcy not rather raised in feeling on this very account ? 
If they all gained their precise point, or standing of suc- 
cess, by mere fortune, as by a ticket in some lottery, would 
the aacrificea and labors, thus avoided, be a clear sa\'iug, 
or addition to their happiness? Contrary to this, it 
would render their successes almost or quite barren of 



Bat bow is this? There are so many hard burdens and 
poLnful loncs, or sacrifices, and yet they subtract nothing, 
wo Miy, btit mlher a^ld to tho real amount of enjoyment, 
in the luocesfHM giiined by endurance and industry I Tliere 
appMn to be something bordering on contradiction here : 
Itow iitiiiU we solve it? 
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The solution is easy, viz., that the sacrifice niade is a 
sacrifice of happiness, a sacrifice of ease, pleasure, comfort 
of condition; and the gain made is a gain of something 
more ennobling and more consciously akin to greatness, a 
gain that partakes, as far as any outward success can, the 
nature of joy. The man of industry and enterprise, the 
scholar, the statesman, the hero, says within himself these 
are not gifts of fortune to me, they are my conquests ; 
tokens of my patience, economy, application, fortitude, in- 
tegrity. In them his soul is elevated from within. ' He 
has a higher consciousness, and a felicity, of course, that 
partakes, in some remote degree, of the sublime nature of 
joy. It is not condition, or tinngs about him, making him 
happy, but it is the fire kindling within, the soul awaking 
to joy as a creative and victorious energy ; and, in this 
view, it is a feint realization, on the footing of a mere 
worldly life, of the immense superiority of joy to happi- 
ness. And it will be found, accordingly, as a matter of feet, 
that men, even worldly men, despise and nauseate mere 
happiness, if we hold the word to its strictest and most 
proper meaning. Using it more loosely, they fancy, and 
will say, that they are after happiness. Still the instinct 
of a higher life is in them and they really despise what 
ihey do not conquer. None but the tamest and most 
abject will sit down to be nursed by fortune. All that 
have any real manhood we see cutting their way through 
severities and toils, that promise achievement, or a sense 
of victory. In such a truth, meeting your eyes on every 
hand, you may see how it is possible for the repentances, 
sacrifices, self-denials, and labors of the christian life, to 
issue in joy. If Christ requires you literally to renounce 
all happiness, all good of condition, nothing is more dear 
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I the possibility that eyen tliia may issue in a most 
complete and sovereign joy. 

Or lake an illustration, somewhat different, of the nature 
of these christian struggles and sacrifices. A great and 
noble spirit, some archangel or prince of the sky, -who is 
highest in his mold of all the forms of created being, has 
somehow come under a conscious respect, we will suppose, 
to condition ; fallen out of joy and become a lover of for- 
tune or happiness. He finds that he is looking for good 
only in objects round him, and in things that imply no 
dignity of sonl, or merit of quality in him ; shows and 
equipages, liveries, social rank, things that please his ap- 
petite, or his lusts. He finds that he is living for these, 
and really makes nothing of any higher good ; living as 
if there were no fountains of good to be opened within; 
or SB ii; being only a vegetable, there coold be nothing for 
him better than juat to feel what the rdn, and sun, and soil 
of outward condition give him to feel. He blushes at the 
diaoovery, and drops his head. And, as he begins to weep, 
a thought of fire strikes out from hia immortality, and he 
BayB, — No, it shall not be. God made me, not to be under 
and subject to things about mc, or to ask my happiness at 
their bands. Rather was it for me to be above all crea- 
tures, as I was before them in order; having my joy in 
the greatness of my spirit, and the victorious freedom and 
ftiUiicaa of my life, O, I hear the call of my God I I 
will arise and be what he commands me to be. These 
felicities of fortune shall tempt me and humble me no 
more, I cast ihem off, I renounce them forever! 

In the pxeontion, then, of such a purpose, you see him 
go to bis work. That he may clear himself of tKc Aoroav 
km of thii^ he givca up all hie oulvud. S9\» 
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state and show, nmkes a loss of all his resotiroeB and eren 
comforts, and, finding his soul still looking covertly after 
the goods she has lost, he goes to frequent voluntary fast- 
ing, that he may clear himself yet more effectually from 
his bondage. He is not yet free. He finds the pampered 
spirit of self-indulgence still asking for ease, and indispos- 
ing him to victory. Then he asks for labor, seeks out 
something to be done, asks it of his God to give him some 
hard service, nay a warfere, if he will, that his soul may 
fight herself dear. 

Now, the question I have to ask is this, — ^when you look 
upon the sacrifices and struggles of this great being, his 
losses, repentances, self-mortifications, works and warfares, 
does it seem to you that he is growing miserable under 
them ? Do you not see how his consciousness rises in ele- 
vation, as he clears himself of his humiliating bondage ; 
how his soul fiuds springs of joy opening in herself, as the 
good of condition Mis off and perishes ; how every loss 
disencumbers him ; how every toil, and fasting, and fight, 
as it clears him more of the notion or thought of happi- 
ness, lifts him into a joy as much more ennobled as it is 
more sovereign ? Nay, you can hardly look on, as you see 
him fight his holy purpose through, without being kindled 
and exalted in feeling yourself by the sublimity of his 
warfare. 

But, exactly this is the true conception of the sacrifices 
required in the christian life. They are all required to 
emancipate the soul and raise it above its servile depend- 
ence on condition. They are losses of mere happiness, 
and for just that reason they are preparations of joy. 

Having disposed, in this manner, of what may seem to 
be &ot8 opposed, or adyerae to the supposition that chiis- 
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liut saorifica and piety support a victorious joy, I will uow 
undertake to show the positive reality itself. 

And hero we notice, first of all, the &ct that, in a life 
of selfishness and ain, there i? a well-spring of misery, 
which is now taken away. No matter what, or however 
fortunate, the external condition of an unbelieving, evil 
mind, there is yet a disturbance, a bitterness, a sorrow 
within, too strong to be mastered by any outward felicity. 
The whole internal nature ia in a state of discord. The 
understanding, conscience, will, aftections, appetites, im- 
aginations, make a battle-field of the breast, and the un- 
happy subject is rasped, irritated, bittered, filled with 
fiiar, shamed by self-reproaches, stung by guilty convic- 
tions, gnawed by remorse, jealous, envious, hateful, lust- 
ful, discontented, fretful, living always under a sky in 
which flome kind of storm is raging. And this discord ia 
the misery, the hcU of ain. 0, if men had only some con- 
trary experience of the heavenly peace, how great this 
misery would seem. And yet they know it not, they even 
dare to imagine, sometimes, tliat they are happy; just be- 
cause their cxpeiicneu has brought no contrasts, to reveal 
ibo torment they suffer. Still they break out notwith- 
standing, now and then, with impatience, and vent their 
uneasiness in oomplaiuta that show how poorly they get 
on. Tliey even testify, in words, that life is a burden. It 
is a burden, a much heavier and more galling burden than 
they know, and will be, even though they have all gifta of 
fortune, all honors and applauses crowded upon them, to 
make them happy. Uow much then doea it signify, that 
Christ take* away this burden, restores this discord. For 
Christ 18 the embodied liannony of God, and W^W^t^ 
cnvtf Jiiu mUiu into iuumoay ■% 
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give unto you, is the Saviour's word, and this peace of 
Christ is the equanimity, dignity, firmness, serenity, which 
made his outwardly afflicted life appear to flow in a calmness 
so nearly sublime. Bring any most fortunate of worldly 
minds into this peace, and the mere negative power of it, 
in quelling the soul's discords, would even seem to be a 
kind of translation. Just to exterminate the evil of the 
mind, and clear the sovereign heU wUch sin creates in it, 
would suffice to make a seeming paradise. 

Besides there is a &ct more positive, — ^the soul is such a 
nature that, no sooner is it set in peace with itself than 
it becomes an instrument in tune, a living instrument, dis- 
coursing heavenly music in its thoughts, and chanting 
melodies of bliss, even in its dreams. We may even say, 
apart from all declamation, for such is its nature, that when 
a soul is in this harmony, no fires of calamity, no pains 
of outward torment can, for one moment, break the sove- 
reign spell of its joy. It will turn the fires to freshening 
gales, and the pains to sweet instigations of love and 
blessing. 

Thus much we say, looking only at the soul's nature, its 
necessary distraction under the power of evil, its necessary 
blessedness in the harmony of rectitude. But we must 
ascend to a plane that is higher, and consider, more directly, 
what pertains to its religious nature. Little conception 
have we of its joy, or capacities of joy, till we see it estab- 
lished in Grod. The christian soul is one that has come 
unto God, and rested in the peace of God. It dares to call 
him Father, without any sense of daring. It is in such 
confidence toward him, that it even partakes His confidence 
in Himself. It is strong with his strength, having all its 
&cultie8 in a glorious play o? enet^. It endures hard- 
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ness with facility. It turns adversity into peace, for it seea 
a friendly hand ministering only good in what It suffers. 
In dark times it is never anxious ; for God is its trust and 
God will suffer no harm to befall it. Having the testimony 
within that it pleases God, it approves itself in the holy 
smile of God, that consciously rests upon it. Divinely 
gaided, walking in the Spirit, it is raised by a kind of inspir- 
ation. It sees God and knows him by an immediate and 
eve^p^CBent knowledge ; according even to the promise, — 
Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God. It 
is consciously ennobled, in this manner, by the proximity 
of God, expanded in volume, raised in greatness, thrilled 
by the eternal eublimities of God's deep nature and 
counsel. To a raind thus tempered, fortune can add little, 
and as little take away. Nothing can reach or, at least, 
break down a wjul established in thia lofty consciousness. 
It parlakcH a-divine nature, it is become a kind of divine 
crf-«tiirti, and the clouds that overcast the sky of other 
men, sail under it. The hail that boats other men to the 
gmund, the reproaches, execrations, conspiracies, and lies, 
under which other mon are cowed, can not hail upward, 
fOd therefore can not reach the bight of this divine confi- 
^HhUe. Blessed are ye when men shall revile you, and per- 
^■JOOto you, and say all manner of evil against you falsely 
ftw my sake. Rejoice and be exceeding glad. Such is the 
joy Christ bcfjueathcd to his followers; such the good 
tidings of fi^'«t joy that he brought into the world. 

There is also, in the christian type of character, as ro- 
IiUcd to God, a peeuliarity which needs, in this connection, 
lo l>c mentioned by itKclf It ia a characttir, nx>t«l in tho 
divine love, anfl in that view ia a wm t^lw& '«OtV\\\y.. 

iqrfroa witkia; aUethmM 
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ent of all circumstance and condition. A human sonl can 
love every body, in despite of every hindrance, and by 
that love, can bring every body into its enjoyment. No 
power is strong enough to forbid this act of love, none 
therefore strong enough to conquer the joy of love ; for 
whoever is loved, even though it be an enemy, is and must 
be enjoyed. Besides it is a peculiarity of love that it takes 
possession of its neighbor's riches and successes, and makes 
them its own. Loving him, it loves all that he has for 
his sake, whether he be friend or enemy ; enjoys his com- 
forts, looks on his prospects and aU the beauties of his 
gardens and fields, with a pleasure as real as if they were 
legally its own. Love, in fact, overleaps aU titles of law, 
and becomes a kind of universal owner ; appropriates all 
wealth, and beauty, and blessing to itself, and enters into 
the ftdl enjoyment It understands the declaration weU, — 
for all things are yours. Having such resources of joy in 
its own nature, the word that signifies hve, in the original 
of the New Testament, is radically one with that which 
signifies joy. According to the family registers of that 
language, they are twins of the same birth. Love is joy, 
and all true joy is love, — ^they can not be separated. And 
Christ is an exhibition to us of this fact in his own person, 
a revelation of God's eternal joy as being a revelation of 
God's eternal love ; coming down thus to utter in our ears 
this glorious call, as a voice sounding out from God's eter- 
nity, — Enter ye into the joy of your Lord, He finds us 
hunting after condition ; the low and questionable felicity 
of happiness. He says, behold my poverty, look on my 
burden of contempt, take the guage of my labors, note thQ 
insults and wrongs of my enemies, watch witii me in my 
agony, follow me to my cross. This, 0, mortal 1 this^ 
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worabipper of happiness I is my joy, I give it to remain 
in you, that your joy, as mine, might be fiill. Enter into 
this love as God made you to love, love with me your 
enemies, labor and pray with me for their recovery to 
God, make my cause yotir cause, take up my cross and 
follow me, and then, in the loss of all things, you shall 
know that love is the sovereignty of good, the highest 
throne of suiEciency to which any being, created or imcre- 
ated, can ascend. Coming up into love, you clear all de- 
pendence of condition, you ascend into the very joy of 
God, and this is my joy. This I have taught you, this I 
now bequeath to your race. 

Now it is precisely in this love, and nowhere else, that 
the followers of Christ have actually found so great joy. 
This is their light, the day-etar dawning in their hearts, 
the renewing of their inward man, their joy of faith, the 
l)elieving that makes them rejoice with joy unspeakable 
anil full of glory. By this they become exceeding joyfiil 
iu all their tribulations. They are raised above the world 
and conquer it, in the loss they make of it; — dying, and 
still able to live ; chastened, but not killed ; BOrrowful, yet 
always rejoicing; poor, yet making many rich; having 
nothing, yet possessing all things. Their heart is enlarged 
in the divine love, and is become, in that manner, a fount- 
tun of essential, eternal, indestructible, and sovereign joy. 
They realize, in a word, the very testament of Christ, — His 
1 them, and their joy is fuU. 
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stance, or condition ; if it did, it could only be for the few. 
It is not the fruit of good luck, or of fortune, or even of 
outward success, which all men can not have. It is of the 
soul, or the soul's character ; it is the wealth of the soul's 
own being, when it is filled with the spirit of Jesus, which 
is the spirit of eternal love. K you want, therefore, to 
know who of mankind can have the gift of joy, you have 
only to ask who of them have souls ; for every soul is 
made to be a well-spring of eternal blessedness, and will 
be, if only it permits the waters of the eternal love to rise 
within. It can have right thoughts and true, and be set 
in everiasting harmony with itsel£ It can love, and so, 
without going about to find what shall bless it, it has all 
the material of blessing in itself; resources in its own im- 
mortal nature, as a creature dwelling in the light of God, 
which can not figdl, or be exhausted; — all men are for joy, 
and joy for aU. 

2. It is equally evident that the reason why they do not 
have it, is that they do not seek it where it is, — ^in the re- 
ceiving of Christ and the spirit of his life. They go after 
it in things without, not in character within ; they have 
all faith in fortune, none in character. So they build 
palaces, and accumulate splendors about them, and keep a 
desert within. And then, since the desert within can not 
be made to rejoice in the gewgaws and vanities without, 
they sigh, they are very melancholy, the world is a hard 
world, vanity of vanities, all is vanity. Let them cease 
this whimpering about the vanities and come to Christ ; let 
them receive his joy, and there is an end to the hunger. 
Take my yoke upon you and learn of me, and ye shall 
find rest to your souls. There is nothing hard in what I 
require. When I call you to renounce all and take up 
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your cross and follow me, I only seek to withdraw you 
from the cliase after happiness, that I may fill you with 
joy. My yoke is easy, therefore, and my burden is light. 
Ah 1 how many have found it to be exactly so ! What 
surprise have they felt in the dawoing of this Christian 
joy. They seemed about to lose every thing, and found 
themselves, instead, poaseaaing all things. 

3. It is here aeon to bo important that wo hold some 
rational and worthy conception of the heavenly felicity. 
How easy it is for the christian, who has tasted the true 
joy of Christ, to let go the idea of joy and slide into the 
pursuit only of happiness, or the good of coudition, 
Worldly minds are in this vein al;vays ; they more gener- 
ally do not even conceive any thing different, and the 
whole gravitation therefore of the world, both in ila pur- 
suits and opinions, is in thia direction. Heaven itself is 
thought of as a place, a condition, a kind of paradise ex- 
ternal, which has power to make every body happy. The 
question of universal salvation turns on just this point, in- 
quiring whether all souls will be got into the happy place, 
not whether they will all break into eternity as carrying 
tlie eternal joy with them. Stated in that manner, the 
question is even too absurd for debate. I very much fear 
too that thoec teachers who propose rehgion to us as a 
problem only of liuppincss, calling na to Christ that we 
may get the rewards of happiness, the highest happiness, 
degrade our conceptions, and let us down below the truth. 
When wc fipcak of joy, we do not speak of Bomothing we 
are after, but of something that will come to us, wheu wo 
are after God and duty. It is a prize unbought, aud is 
freest, purest in its flow, when it comes unsought. No get- 
tins into heaven, as a place, will compass il. You must 
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carry it with you, else it is not there. You must have it 
in you, as the music of a well-ordered soul, the fire of a 
holy purpose, the welling up, out of the central depths, of 
eternal springs that hide their waters there. It is the rest 
of confidence, the blessedness of internal light and outflow- 
ing benevolence, — ^the highest form of life and spiritual 
majesty. Being the birth of character, it has eternity in 
'it. Eising from within, it is sovereign over all circum- 
stance and hindrance. It is the joy of the Lord in the 
soul of man, because it is joy like his, and because it is 
from Him, participated by the secret life of goodness. 

And this, my friends, is the glory of the heavenly state. 
K you have been thinking of heaven only, as a happy 
place, loddng for it as the reward of some dull, lifeless 
service, arguing it for aU men, as the place where God will 
show his goodness, by making blessed, loathsome and base 
souls, cheat yourselves no more by this folly. Consider 
only whether heaven be in you now. For heaven, as we 
have seen, is nothing but the joy of a perfectly harmonized 
being, filled with God and his love. The charter of it 
is, — ^He that overcometh shall inherit. It is the victorious 
energy of righteousness forever established in the soul. 
And this in us, pure and supreme, fulfills the glorious be- 
quest of Christ our Lord, — ^that my joy might remain in 
you, and that your joy may be full. It remains, — ^it is 
full. 



XIII. 



' TOE TEUE PROBLEM OF CHUISTIAN EXPERIENCE, 

Revelations ii. 4. — " Nevertheless, I have somewhat 
ayainst thee, because ihou hast leji Onj first hve." 

There are some texts of scripture that suffer a much 
harder lot than auy of the martyrs, beeanse their martyr- 
dom is perpetual; and this I think is one of the number. 
Two classes appear to concur in destroying its dignity; 
Tiz,, the class who deem it a matter of cant to make any 
thing of conversion, and the class who make religion itself 
a matter of cant, by seeing nothing in it but conversion. 

My object, however, is not so much to balance these 
oppoaites, or even to recover the passage of scripture that 
is loat between them ; but it is to clear the way of all 
christian experience, by showing what it does and how it 
proceeds. There are many disciples of our time who, like 
the Ephcaian disciples, are to be warmly commended for 
their intended fidelity, and are yet greatly troubled and 
depressed by what appears to be a real loss of ground in 
their piety. Christ knows their works, approves their 
patience, commendB their withdrawing always from them 
that arc evil ; testifies for them that they have withstood 
false teachers, with a wary and circumspect fidelity, made 
sacrifices, labored and not fainted ; and yet they arc com- 
pelled to aigh over a certain subaidonco of that pure sensi- 
bility and that high inspiration, in which their disdiilc- 
ship began. The clcameHS of that hour is blurrt'-d, t-ta 
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finesli joy interspaced with dryness. Omissions of dnty 
are discovered which they did not mean ; they do not en- 
joy the sacrifices they make as they once did, and make 
them often in a legal, self-constrained manner. Rallying 
themselves to new struggles, as they frequently do, to re- 
trieve their losses, they simply hurry on their own will, 
and therefore thrust themselves out of feith only the more 
rapidly. The danger is, at this Ephesian point of depres- 
sion, that not knowing what their change of phase really 
signifies, or under what conditions a real progress in holy 
character is to be made, they will finally surrender, as to a 
doom of retrogradation too strong to be resisted. I de- 
sign, if possible, to bring them help, calling their attention 
directly to these two points : — 

L The relation of the first love, or the beginning of the 
christian discipleship, to the subsequent life. 

n. The relation of the subsequent life, including its appa- 
rent losses, to the beginning. 

What we call conversion is not a change distinctly trace- 
able in the experience of all disciples, though it is and 
must be a realized fact in all. There are many that grew 
up out of their infeincy, or childhood, in the grace of Christ, 
and remember no time when they began to love him. 
Even such, however, will commonly remember a time, 
when their love to God and divine things became a fact so 
fresh, so newly conscious, as to raise a doubt, whether it 
was not then for the first time kindled. In other cases 
there is no doubt of a beginning, — ^a real, conscious, defi- 
nitely remembered beginning ; a new turning to God, a 
fresh-bom christian love. The conversion to Christ is 
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marked as distinctly as that of the Eplieaian church, when 
coming over to Christ, from their previous idolatry. The 
love is consciously first love, a new revelation of God in the 
eoul; a restored consciousness of God, a birth of joy and 
glorified song in the horizon of the soul'a life, like that 
which buret into our sky when Jesus was bom into the 
world. All things were new, — Christ was new, the word 
a new light, worship a new gift, the world a new realm of 
beauty shining in the brightness of its author : even the man 
himself was new to himself. Sin was gone, and fear also 
was gone with it. To love was his all, and he loved every 
thing. The day dawned in joy, and the thoughts of the 
night were songs in his heart Then how tender, how 
teachable ; in his conscience how true, in his works bow 
dutiful. It was the divine childhood, aa it were, of his 
faith, and the beauty of childhood was in it. This was 
hia first love, and if all do not remember any precise ex- 
porience of the kind, they do, at least, remember what 
was 80 far resembled to this as to leave no iniirortant 
diatioction, 

L What now is the import of such a state, what ita re- 
lation to the subsequent life and character? 

It L3 not, I answer, what tUey assume, who conceive it 
to be only a new thought taken up by the subject himself, 
which he may as naturally drop the next moment, or may 
go on to cultivate till it is perfected in a character. It is 
more, a character begun, a divine fact accomplished, in 
which the subject ia started on ancwcareerof regeneratiMl 
liberty in good, I answer again that it ia not any such 
thing aa they assume it to be, who take it as a completed 
gifi, wbifh only ncoda U> be held hat It ia has, (at leas 
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than this. To Gk>d it is one of his beginnings, which he 
will cany on to perfection ; to the subject himself it is the 
dawn of his paradise, an experience that will stand behind 
him as an image of the glory to be revealed before, an ideal 
set up, in his beatitude, of that state in which his soul is 
to be perfected and to find its rest. In one view, indeed, 
it is a kind of perfect state, — a state resembled to inno- 
cence. It is free, it is full of God, it is for the time with- 
out care. New bom, as it were, the spirit of a babe is in 
it. The consciousness of sin is, for a time, almost or quite 
suspended, — sin is washed away, the heart is clean. The 
eye is single, as a child's eye. The spirit is tender, as a 
child's spirit, — so ingenuous, so pure in its intentions, so 
simple in its love, that it even wears the grace of a 
heavenly childhood. 

In this flowering state of beauty the soul fiscovers, and 
even has in its feeling the sense of perfection, and is thus 
awakened from within to the great ideal, in which its bliss 
is to be consummated. The perfection conceived too and 
set up as the mark of attainment, is something more than 
a form of grace to be hereafter realized. It is now realized, 
as far as it can be — the very citizenship of the soul is 
changed ; it has gone over into a new world, and is entered 
there into new relations. But it has not made acquaint- 
ance there ; it scarcely knows how it came in, or how to 
stay, and the whole problem of the life-struggle is, to be- 
come established in what has before been initiated. 

There is a certain analogy between this state, paradisaic- 
ally beautiful, pure, and clean, and that external paradise 
in which our human history began. What could be more 
lovely and blessed, what in a certain formal sense more 
perfect than the upright, innocent^ all-harmonious child- 
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of the first human pair. But it was beauty without 
Btrength, the ingenuous goodness of beings unacquainted 
■with evil. A single breath of temptation is enough to 
sweep it all away. The only way to estabUah it is to lose 
it and regain it. Paradise lost and regained is not a con- 
ception only of the poet, but it ia the grand world-prob- 
lem of probation itself No state of virtue is complete, 
however total the virtue, save as it is won by a conflict 
with evil, and fortified by the struggles of a resolute and 
even bitter experience. Somewhat in the same way, it is 
necessary that a chriatian should fight out the conquest of 
bid paradise, in order to be really estabhahcd in it. There 
is no absolute necessity that ho should lose it, nor any 
suob qualified neces^ty as there was that the first man 
should fall from his integrity ; for he is, by the supposition, 
one who has learned already the bitterness of evil, by a 
life thus far steeped in the gall of it. lie has been outside 
of his paradise, to look on it from thence, as Adam had 
not, He has only not been inside long enough to thorough- 
ly understand the place. He will commonly never be es- 
tablished in it, therefore, till he knows it more experiment- 
ally, and gets wonted in it And yet there are a few, as 
I verily believe, who never go outside again, firom the 
monient of their first entering, but stay within, unfold- 
ing all their life long, as flowers, in their paradise, — trust- 
ful, ductile, faithful, and therefore unfiiltering in their 
steadfastness. 

Still the probability that any one will contbue in the 
clearness and freshness of his first lovo to God, suffering 
no appartTnt loss, falling into no disturbance or state of self- 
aocuftiiig doubt, is not great. And where tlte love is really 
opt loel|^ it wU) commonly iifod ^ ,bc ^>gquered ^yjlMtlj 
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over and over, and wrought into the soul by a protracted 
and resolute warfare. The germ that was planted as im- 
pulse must be nourished by discipline. What was initiated 
as feeling must be matured by holy application, tiU it be- 
comes one of the soul's own habits. 

A mere glance at the new-bom state of love discovers 
how incomplete and unreliable it is. Eegarded in the 
mere form of feeling, it is all beauty and life. A halo of 
innocence rests upon it, and it seems a fresh made creature, 
reeking in the dews of its first morning. But how strange 
a creature is it to itself, — ^waking to the discovery of its 
existence, bewildered by the mystery of existence. An 
angel as it were in feeling, it is yet a child in self-under- 
standing.' The sacred and pure feeling you may plainly 
see is environed by all manner of defects, weaknesses, and 
hilf-conquered mischiefs, just ready to roll back upon it 
and stifle its life. The really sublime feeling of rest and 
confidence into which it has come, you will see is backed, 
a little way oflF, by causes of unrest, insufficiency, anxious- 
ness and fear. Questions numberless, scruples, fluctuating 
moods, bad thoughts, unmanageable doubts, emotions 
spent that can not be restored by the will, novelty passing 
by and the excitements of novelty vanishing with it, — 
there is a whole army of secret invaders close at hand, and 
you may figure them all as peering in upon the soul, from 
their places of ambush, I'eady to make their assault. And 
what is worst of all, the confidence it has in the Spirit of 
God, and which, evenly held, woUld bear it triumphantly 
through, is itself unpracticed, and is probably underlaid 
by a suppressed feeling of panic, lest he should sometime 
take his leave capriciously. It certainly would not be 
strange, if the disciple, beset by .so many defects and so 
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[tUo ripe ill his experience, should Beem for a while 
to loBo ground, even while strenuously careful to maintain 
his fidelity. And then Christ will have aomewliat against 
him. He will not judge hira Iiarshlj and charge it against 
him as a. crime that has no mitigations; it will only be a 
fata] impeachment of his discipleship, when he finally sur- 
renders the struggle, and relapses into a prayerlesa and 
worldly life. 

The significance then of the first love as related to the 
subsequent Ufe, is twofold. In the first place, it is the 
birth of a new, supematural, and divine conBciousnesa in 
the soul, in which it is raised to another plane, and begins 
to live as from a new point. And secondly, it is so much 
of areality, or fact realized, that it iqitiates, in the subject, 
cxperi menially, a couception of that rest, that fullness, and 
peace, and joyous purity, in which it will be the bliss and 
greatness of his eternity to he established. In both 
respects, it is the beginning of the end ; and yet, to carry 
the beginning over to the end, and give it there its due 
fulfillment, requires a large and varied trial of experience. 
The office and operation of this trial it now i 
ibit 03 proposed. — 



IT 



In a consideration of the subsequent life, as related 
tb^ beginning, or first love. The real object of the sub- 
sequont life, as a struggle of experience, is to produce in 
wisdom what is there begotten as a feeling, or a new love ; 
and thus to make a fixed state of that which was initiated 
only aa a love. It is to convert a heavenly impulse into a 
heavenly habit. It is tp raise the christian childhood into 
a obrifltiaii manhood, — to make the first love a secqud or 
iplet^ love; or, what is the same, to fulfill the first 
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love, and give it a pervading ftillness in the soul ; such that 
the whole man, as a thinking, self-knowing, acting, choos- 
ing, tempted and temptible creature, shall coalesce with it, 
and be forever rested, immovably grounded in it. 

The paradise of first love is a germ, we may conceive, 
in the soul's feeling of the paradise to be ftdfilled in its 
wisdom. And when the heavenly in feeling becomes the 
heavenly in choice, thought, judgment, and habit, so that 
the whole nature consents and rests in it as a known state, 
then is it fulfilled or completed. Then ifi the ideal awak- 
ened by the first love become a fact or attainment. See 
now, briefly, in what manner the experimental life works 
this fulfillment. 

At first the disciple knows, we shall see, very little of 
himself and still less how to carry himself so as to meet 
the new state of divine consciousness, into which he is 
bom. You may look upon him as literally a new, super- 
natural man, and just as a child has to learn the use of his 
own body, in handling, tasting, heaving, climbing, falling, 
running, so the new man learns, in the struggles of prac- 
tical life, his own new nature, — ^how to work his thoughts, 
rule his passions, feed his wants, settle his choices, and 
clear his aflfections. Thus, at last, his whole nature be- 
comes limber and quick to his love ; so that the life he 
had in feeling, he can operate, express, fortify, and* feed. 
At first, nothing co-operates in settled harmony with his 
new life ; but, if he is faithful, he will learn how to make 
every thing in him work with it, and assist the edifying of 
hifl soul in love. 

A great point with him is the learning how to maintain 
his new supernatural relation of sonship and vital access 
to God, Conscious of any lo33, or apparent separation, he 
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ia likely, at first, to throw biniself out of God's peace ODly 
the more completely, by the panic ho indulges, and tho 
violent throes be makes to re-establish himself. The feel- 
ing in which ho is raised to a participation of God can not 
iostroct him how to maintain that participation, or to keep 
an open state of access. How to work hia will, his inward 
suggestions and outward duties; how to shape his life and 
order his prayers, so as to set liimsclf always before God, 
and command a ready approach, he knows, as yet, only by 
Ae guidance of his feeling. But the struggle of experi- 
eooe brings him into a growing acquaintance both with 
God and himself aa related to God, removing ia this man- 
ner hia awkwardness, so that he is able to reject all false 
methods and all raw experiments, and address himself to 
God akillfully, as a friend will address a friend. He knows 
exactly how he must stand before God, to be one with him 
and abide in him. He comes into the secret of God easily 
ij, OS it were, naturally, and receives the manifestation 
God as one who lives in the adoption of a son. 

the same way, or by the same course of experience, 
conceives more and more perfectly what is the true idea 
character. At first, character is to him a mere feeling 
or impulse, a frame. Next, perhaps, it becomes a life of 
work and self-denial. Next a principle, nothing but a 
matter of principle. Next he conceives that it is some- 
thing outwardly beautiful, a beautiful life. After a while, 
ho diacovcrs that he has been trying to mold what is spirit- 
nnl by hia mere natural taste, and forgotten the first love, 
as the animating life and divine principle of beauty. And 
BO he draws himself on, by degrees, through all tho variant 
phasH"* of loss and sclf-critictam, to a more full and rounded 
co&oeplit»i of ehancter, returning ttl lust to ttwt which 
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lay in his first love. So that character is, at last, conceived 
as a life whose action, choice, thought, and expression are 
all animated and shaped by the spirit of holiness and divine 
beauty which was first breathed into his feeling. Nothing 
is so difficult to settle as the conception of a perfect char- 
acter; nothing, at the same time, so necessary. And every 
fidthf ul christian will be conscious of a constantly progress- 
ive change, in his conception of what he is to be. 

A veiy great point to be gained, by the struggle of ex- 
perience, is to learn when one has a right to the state of 
confidence and rest. At first the disciple measures him- 
self wholly by his feeling. If feeling changes, as it will 
and must at times, then he condemns himself, and condemn- 
ing himself perhaps without reason, he breaks his confi- 
dence toward God and stifles his peace. Then he is ready 
to die to get back his confidence, but not knowing" how he 
lost it, he knows not where to find i^ He had been at his 
business, and as that occupied his attention, it took off 
also somewhat of his feeling: charging this to the account 
of sin, and not to any want of experience in turning the 
mind so as to keep or recover its emotions, he put his con- 
science against him where it ought to have been his helper, 
and fell into the greater difficulty because he fell into 
mental confusion. Or perhaps he had played with his 
children, or he had talked in society about things not relig- 
ious, in order to accommodate the circle he was in: this 
touched the delicate feeling of his soul ; and, as feeling 
does not reason or judge, the wound was taken for admit- 
ted sin. On one occasion he did not give heed to some 
insignificant, or really absurd scruple. On another he 
declined some duty which really was no duty, and was 
better not to be done. In short, he was continually cop^ 
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demning and tormenting himself, and gratuitously forbid- 
ding himself all confidence toward God. But finally, after 
battering down his own confidence and stifling his love in 
this manner by self- discouragement for many years, he 
is corrected by God's Spirit and led into a discovery of 
himself and the world that is more just, ceases to condemn 
himself in that which he allowetb, so to allow himself 
in any thing which ho condemncth; and now behold 
what a morning it is for his love! His portnrbed, 
anxious state is gone. God's smile is always upon 
him. His peace flows down upon him as a river from the 
throne. Hia first love returns, henceforth to abide and 
never depart Everywhere it goes with him, into all the 
calhngs of industry and buainesa, into social pleasures and 
recreations, bathing his soul as a divino element. 

By a similar process he learns how to. modulate and 
operate his will. On one side his soul was in the divine 
love. On the other he had his will. But, how to work hia 
will so as perfectly to suit his love, he at first did not know. 
lie accordingly took his love into the care of his will ; for 
assuredly he must do all that is possible to keep it alive, 
lie tbua deranged all right order and health within by hia 
violent BUperintcndence, battered down the joy he wished 
to keep, and could not understand what he should do 
inoro ; for, as yet, all he had done seemed to be killing his 
love. Ho had not learned that love flows down only from 
God, who is its object, and can not be manufactured within 
ourselves. Bat he discovers finally that it was first 
kindled by losing, for the time, his will. Understanding 
now that he is to lose his will in God's will, and abandon 
liinuclf wholly to God, to rest in him and receive of his 
m; findiiig too that will is only » form of Belf«eekiDg^ 
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he makes a total loss of will, self, and all his sufficiency ; 
whereupon the first love floods his nature again, and bathes 
him like a sea without a shore. And yet it will not be 
strange if he finds, within a year, that, as he once over- 
acted his will in self-conduct, so now he is underacting it 
in quietism ; that his love grows thin for want of energy, 
and, returning to his will again, he takes it up in God ; 
dares to have plans and ends, and to be a person ; wrestles 
with God and prevails with him; and so becomes, at last, 
a prince, acknowledged and crowned before him. 

His thinking power undergoes a similar discipline. At 
first, he doubted much, doubted whether he had a right to 
doubt, and whether he did doubt, and yet more how to get 
rid of his doubts. The clatter of his old, disordered, 
thinking nature began, ere long, to drown his love by the 
perpetual noise it made ; old associations led in trains of 
evil suggestion, which, like armies of wrath, overran and 
desolated his soul. He attacked every one of them in turn 
and that kept him thinking of the base things he wanted 
to forget. He discovers, at length, that aU he can do is to 
fill his capacity with something better, — his mind with 
truth, his heart with God and faith, his hands with duty, 
and all with the holy enthusiasm of christian hope; and 
then, since there is no room left for idle fancies and vain 
imaginations to enter, he is free, the torments of evil sug- 
gestion are shut away. The courses and currents of the 
soul are now cleared, and his thoughts, like couriers sent 
up through the empyrean, will return bringing visions of 
God and divine beauty to waken the pure first- love and 
kindle its joyful flames. 

At first he had a very perplexing war with his motives. 
He feared that his motive was selfish, and then he feared 
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that his fear was selfish. He dug at himself so intently, to 
doteet his Bolfi-shncRK, a.'^ tn c;rcji1c the HcIfishneBs he leared. 
'ri)« complicatious of his licart wcrt; inlniite, ami he beciune 
confused iu his attempt to mitwist them. He hiained his 
love to God because he loved him for his goodues-i, and 
then tried to love him more without any thought of his 
goodness. He was bo curious, in fact, to know his motives 
that he knew nothing of them, and finiiUy stifled hia love 
in the cflbrt to underetand it, and act the critic over it. 
At length, afl«r months or years it may be of desolation, 
he discovers, as he Lad never done before, that he was a 
child iu his first love, and had a child's simplicity. And 
now he has learned simplicity by his trial! Falling now 
into that first simplicity, there to abide, because he knows 
it, the first love blooms again, — blooms as a flower, let us 
hope, that is never to wither. His motive is pure, because 
it is simple; and his eye, being single toward God, his 
whole IkxIj is full of light 

Thus far it is supposed, in all the illustrations (pven, 
that the new love kindled by the Spirit has to maintain 
ilflclfl in company with groat persona! defects in the sub- 
ject. These defects are a constant tendency iu him to de- 
fections that corresjwnd. Whenever ho yields to them, ho 
suOcn a loss which is, in that case, a guilty or blameablo 
loM, But he will sometimes be reduced or let down, sim- 
ply becaiuc, or principally because, he has too little skill 
or insight to avoid it. And this re<Iuetion will aometimcs 
go w> (ar lui to be a kind of aubsidenco out of the supei^ 
natural into the natural state. He ia confhsed and lost, 
and his very love appears to Iw quite dead. God ia hid- 
den, as it were, behind a. veil, and can not beiiHUVl- I^utios 
t ly, 1 by Uw Bphiwiami, t 
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fruit of peace or blessing. And now, since it is not in the 
nature of a soul to stand empty and fight oS evil, with no 
power left but a vacuum, it wUl not be strange if he lets 
in the world, grows light, covetous, ambitious, and has 
only a name to live. All this, in one view, is but the 
working of his defects. Doubtless he is blameable, in a 
degree, though not as he would be if he had no such de- 
fects to contend with. Christ has somewhat against him, 
looks on him as one made subject to vanity not willingly, 
or willingly in part, and waits to restore him. His very 
losses too will be a lesson of experience really invaluable. 
He has learned his defects by his feilures, and the day is 
not fer distant when the dryness of his present experience 
will create, in his hesfft, an irrepressible longing for the 
recovery of the ground he has lost For there is yet, 
slumbering in his memory, the dim ideal of a first love to 
Christ. Around that ideal are gathered many distasteful 
recollections and associations ; but there is a faint, sweet 
light of beauty in the center. And now as, in turn, the 
world itself palls, that faint spot of light remembered as 
the dawn of love to Christ, will grow radiant and beam as 
a sun upon him. As a prodigal he will return ; as a prodi- 
gal returning, be met a great way off, and welcomed by 
his forgiving and rejoicing father. Now he is in his love 
as one instructed. His defects are corrected by his fidlures, 
and, by a common paradox of experience, supplemented 
by his losses ; and so he is prepared to stand fast in his love. 
Sometimes a very dull and carnal, or capricious nature will 
go through this kind of bad experience more than once, 
and then will appear to be saved only so as by fire. But, 
more commonly, the time past of ope such nusery will 
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Yoti perceive, in this re\-iew, how every thing iu the 
subeeqiient life of the disciple is designed of God to fulfill 
the first love. A great part of the struggle which we call 
experience, appears to operate exactly the other way ; to 
confuse and stifle the first fire of the spirit Stil! the pro- 
oeea of God is contrived to bring ua round, at last, to the 
aunple slate which we embraced, in feeling, and help ua to 
embrace it in wisdom. Then the first love fills the whole 
oatitre, and the divine beauty of the child is perfected in 
the divine beauty of a vigorous and victorious manhood. 
The beginning is the beginning of the end, the end the 
cbUd and fruit of the beginning. 

I am well aware that some will be dissatisfied with a view 
of the christian life that appears to anticipate so many 
turns and phases, and so much of losing experience. They 
will think it better to take a key-note that is lower, and 
start upon a level tliat can he maintained. Thus, if we say 
nothing of a conversion, or the high experience involved 
in that tcnn, and commence a course of devout ohserv- 
ia\<xv and church formalities; or if, taking a different 
method, we set oureelves to a careful and diligent seli'-cul- 
ture, praying and worshipping as a part of the procasi, 
snd for the sake of the effect, noting our defects, chasten- 
ing our paasioDs, cherishing our religious tastes and senti- 
ments; theD,iti one or the other of these methods, we miiy 
go steadily on, it will be imagined, clear of all fluctuations, 
maintaining an even, respectable, and dignified piety. Yes, 
undoubtedly we may, and that for the very nnison that wo 
have no flrel love lo liwe, no forvors to be abated, and, in 
tuA, no divine birth or pxi>erienc*> at all. Tlio ^iet^ cvswi- 
j ie^ in either coec, ^^dafalt^ay^ffiV^'^x^ ^\t'>x^x 
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up from below, mth the disadvantage of no drippings 
from above; a really cavernous formation, upon which the 
true light of day never shone. In some cases, the soul 
may pass over in this manner imperceptibly, into some 
faint experience of God that is genuine ; but the dignity 
it boasts is the dignity of a consistent poverty and ignor- 
ance of God, and nothing is more easy to be maintained. 
On the other hand, the very reason why there are so many 
phases, or seeming lapses, in christian experience, is not 
because it is false, but oftener because it is genuine ; be- 
cause Grod has really dawned upon the soul's faith, and 
kindled a fire supernatural in its love. Hence, to settle it 
int6 this high relation, as a properly known relation, is 
often a work of much time and diJficulty. The problem 
is neither more nor less than to learn the way of God, and 
come into practical acquaintance with him. And how can 
this be done without a large experience of defeat and dis- 
asters endlessly varied. How can a being so weak and 
ignorant, knowing, at first, almost nothing of the high re- 
lations into which he has come, learn to walk evenly with 
God, save as he is instructed by many waverings, reac- 
tions, irregularities, and throes of losing experience. 
Grazing in the pasture ground of a mere human culture, 
we might show more plausibly ; but now we move irregu- 
larly, just because we are in a level where the experience 
of nature does not instruct us. We lose ground, fall out 
of place, subside and waver, just because we are after 
something transcendent, something above us ; climbing up 
unto God, to rest our eternity in him, — ^a being whom, as 
yet, we do not sufficiently know, and whom to know is life 
eternal. Therefore we best like that kind of life which 

* 

appears least plausible in present show, well understand- 
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ing that, if nothing more were in hand than simply to 
inaiiitain a level march, on the footing of mere nature, 
there is no feeblest christian, or even no-christian, who 
could not do it triumphantly. 

The fact then of a truly liret love, the grand christian 
fact of a spiritual conversion or regeneration, is no way 
obscured by the losing experiences that so often follow. 
On the contrary, its evidence ia rather augmented by these 
irregularities and seeming defections. And, if it be more 
than nothing, then it ia, of all mortal experiences, the chief; 
a change mysterious, tremendous, luminous, joyful, fearful, 
every thing which a firet contact of acquaintance witli God 
can make it. 



Where the transition to this state of divi 
ness, from a merely Belf-conscious life under sin, is iuartifi- 
cially made, and distorted by no mixtures of tumult from 
the subject's own eagerness, it is, in the birth, a kind of 
celesljal stale, like that of the glorified ; clear, clean, peace- 
ful, and full, wanting nothing but what, for the time, it 
<loea not know it wants; — the settled confidence, the prac- 
tically instructed wisdom, the established and tried charac- 
l<.^r, of the glorified. And yet all the better is it, impara- 
dised in this glory, thL"! first love, this regenerative life, 
this inward lifting of the soul's order, that a prize so trans- 
cendent is still, in a sense, to be won or fought out and 
gained m a victory. For life has now a meaning, and its 
voric i« grPAt ; as great, in fa«t, in the humblest walks and 
af^n as in the highest. And the more difiicidties one has 
to encounter, within and without, the more significant and 
the higher in bispimlion his life will be. The very 
I n wu b Ua UuU oUuus luuk uti with pity, an if ha had takuu 
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up a kind of piety more perilous and burdensome than 
was necessary, will be his fields of victory, and bis course 
of life will be just as much bappier as it is more consciously 
heroic. He has something great to live for, nay, something 
worthy even to die for, if he must, — ^that which makes it 
glorious to live and not less glorious to die. 

This war too is one, my brethren, as I verily believe, 
that, in all that is bitterest and most painful, may be 
eflfectually carried and ended without waiting for the end of 
your life. The bitterness and painfulness are, in fact, no- 
where, except in the losing or apparently losing experiences 
of which I have been speaking, and these may assuredly 
be surmounted. There is a standing above all sense of loss, 
a peace of God that can not be shaken, a first love made 
second and final, into which you may come soon, if you 
are faithful, and in which you may abide. The doctrine 
of Wesley and his followers may be exaggerated, or par- 
tially misconceived ; I think it is. They appear to hold 
that there is a kind of second conversion, higher than the 
first, which they imagine is complete sanctification. But 
it is, if I am right, neither more nor less than the point of 
the first love reached again, with the advantage of much 
wisdom or self-understanding brought back with it. The 
disciple is, for that reason, stronger, wider in volume, more 
able to abide or stand fast. But, if he is not strong enough, 
he will very certainly take another circuit, and perhaps an- 
other. Enough that there is hope, — ^that there is a state of 
profound liberty, assurance, and peace, which you may at- 
tain to, and in which you may abide* Indeed, the original 
love itself was but a foretaste in feeling, of that which 
j^ou may achieve in wisdom* Sbudi ^ow «t^ \o ««fe that mark 
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in your eye, expecting to emerge again, or to climb patiently 
up into a state of purity and fellowship closely reacmblod to 

^^^Wi then, you have now become entangled, discourageii, 
^^Brfcencd, — if yoii seem to liave quite given over, — -blame 
yourself, not in your infirmity, but only in your sin. See, 
if possible, exactly what and where your blame is, and lei 
your repentances and confessions exactly cover it. Prob- 
ably you did not fall consentingly, but you seem to have 
been thrown by your own distracted, half illuminated 
mind. You struggled hard, aiid witli so great self-exer- 
tion, not unlikely, that you Ml out of faith, and were even 
floored by your struggles themselves. You fanned the 
love 80 violently that you nitber blew out than kindled 
the flame. The harder you lifted, the deeper in mire you 
Blink. At last, you gave over with a sigh, and fell back 
as one quito spent. And now, it may be that you even 
look upon the whole subject of spiritual religion with a 
kind of dread. It wears a painful and distasteful look. 
And yel there is one bright spot in the retrospect; viz., 
the gentle, ingenuous, heavenly feeling, the peace, the 
cleanness, the fullness of heart, the liberty in God and his 
love, the luminous, inward glory ; and, if you could see 
nothing else but this, how attractive the remembered blesa- 
ddnem would be; the more attractive for the emptiness 
you have since experienced, and the general distaste of the 
worl<l, which so often afHiets you. Nay, with all the dis- 
rwpect you may possibly put on this former experience, it 
is pTGoitely this and the ofjeuing of your higher nature in 
it, llut mokes a great }>arl of the distaste you. luyfi smSk^ 
towMd tfafr worid. Wiul ft oaLI Hm " "^^^ V^l 
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remembered I And Qod indorses it, offering to seal all this 
upon you, and more. He blames you not for any thing 
unavoidable, he only blames you for your letting go of 
Him, and your final surrender of the struggle. This he 
'waits to forgive. He will do more, he will even make 
what is blameable in your sad loss and defection turn to 
your accoimt. Can you ask encouragement to a new effort 
better than this? Come back then, O, thou prodigal, to 
thy father! Quit thy sad folly and emptiness, thy re- 
proaches of soul, thy diseased longings, and thy restless 
sighs. Return again to thy Qod, and give thyself to him, 
in a final and last sacrifice. Ask the restored revelation. 
Conquer again, as Christ will help you, the original love, 
in that to abide and rest. 






XIV. 

B LOST PURITY RESTOHED. 

1 Jorof, ui, 3, — "And every man that halh ihis hope m 
him purijieth himself, even as he is pure" 

This hope, as the apostle is speaking, ia a hope to be 
with Christj and as Christ is, in highest verity, the luani- 
festation of God who is infinite purity, it is a. hope to be 
concomitant with purity, the parity of Christ and of God; 
which again is but a hope of being entered into, and per- 
fectly answerable to, the purity of God. And then it 
follows, yet again, that every man that hath this hope in 
him will be purifying himself here on earth, even accord- 
ing to the purity of Chrifit with whom he hopes to be. 

Accordingly the subject raised for our consideration is 
purity of aoid, as the aim of spiritual redemption, and Uie 
leyitimatt issue of Christian experience. Let us see— 

L If we can form a fit conception of what purity is. If 
we refer to examples, it is the character of angels and of 
God — the simplicity, the unstained excellence, the un- 
dininicd radiance, the spotless beauty. Or it is God as 
repnisentcd here on earth, in tho sinless and perfect life of 
Christ; his superiorily tu sense and pasaion and the opin- 
ionn of the world, his simple devotion to truth, his unom- 
bitioufl goodness, his holy, harmleas, undcfilcd life, as being 
with, yet separate &om sittnorB. 

If wo go to analogy, parity is, in us- 
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pnrency is in the crystal. It is water flowing, uimiixed 
and clear, from the inountaiu spring. Or it is the white of 
snow. Or it is the clear open heaven, through which the 
sparkling stars appear, hidden by no mist of obatructioiij 
Or it is the pure light itself in which they shine. A pure 
character is that, in mind and feeling and spirit of life^ 
which all these clear, untarnished symbols of nature, im- 
. age, in their lower and merely sensible sphere, to our out- 
ward eye. 

Or if we describe purity by reference to contrasts, thea 
it is a eharaeter opposite to all sin, and so to most of whai 
we see in the corrupted character of mankind. It is inno 
cent, just aa man is not It is incorrupt aa opposed to pas? i 
sion, self-seeking, foul imaginations, base desires, enslaved 
affections, a bad conscience and turbid currents of thought.. 
It is the innocence of infancy without the stain — that inno- 
cence matured into the spotless, positive and eternally es? 
tablished holiness of a responsible manhood. It is max^ 
lifted up out of the mires of sin, washed as a spirit into 
the clean white love and righteousness of his redeemeiy 
and BO purged of himself as to be man, without any thing 
of the sordid and defiled character of a sinner. 

Or we may set forth the idea of purity, imder a refers 
ence to the modes of causes. In the natural world, as fof 
example in the heavens, causes act in a manner that 19 
unconfused and regular. All things proceed according ft) 
their law. Hence the purity of the firmament. In tha 
world of causes, it is the scientific ideal of purity that, 
events transpire normally, according to the constitutive 
order and original law of the creation. Bot aa soon as a 
soul transgresses, it breaks out of order, and its whole ii^' 
temal working becomes mixed, confused, tufljijltuoi 
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eorrnpt Abiding in Ood, all its internal motions would 
proceed in the simple, harmonious, orderly progress of the 
flnnaraent, and it would be a pure soul. Plunging into 
sin, it breaks order and Mia into mixtures of cause.') in all 
ita actions. The passions are loose upon the reason, the 
will overtnms the conacieocc, the desires become unruly, 
the thoughts are some of them suggested by the natural 
law of the mind, and some are thrust in by the disorders of 
vitiated f<^«ling, corrupt imagination, disordered memory, 
•od morbid impulse. In short, the soul is in a mixture 
of caunea, and so out of all purity. The man is oorropted, 
aa wo say, and the word eoirupt means broken together, die- 
•olTed into mixture and confusion — which is the opposite 
of purity. 

Or finally, we may describe purity absolutely as it is 
whffn Tiowed in its own positive quality. And here it ia 
chastity of soul, that irtate of the spiritual nature in which 
it H teem to bare no contacts, or affinities, but such as fall 
irithtn th« circle of unforbidden joy and uncorropted 
pleamre. It is unsenaual, superior to the dominion of pat- 
lioD, UTing in the pleasures of the mind and of goodocfli, 
deroted in iu virgin love, to th« converse of truth only, 
■Ud inaoccsAihlo to evil. Absolute purity is tmtemptible, 
At in Ood. Adam therefore was never in absolute purity. 
His parity was more negative than positive. He was in- 
noMnt, he had not aianed; but for want of an established 
potitiv« purity, he was ready to bo tempted and open to 
temptation. But if he is now among the glorified, hu is 
in absolute painty bt-cause ho ia nntemptiblo. Beal chas- 
titj ia Ihnl which can not know temptation, and this i 
what we mean by at*solutc purity. It puts ibc soni tm 
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tion as Gkxl himflelf is, in the glorious chastity of his 
holiness. 

In all these methods we make so many distinct approaches 
to the true idea of spiritual purity. Distant as the charac- 
ter is from any thing we know in this sad world of defile- 
ment and corrupted life, still it is the aim and purpose of 
Christian redemption, as I now proceed— 

n. To show, to raise us up into the state of complete 
purity before God. The call of the word iSj-'^-Oome now 
and let us reason together, saith the Lord, though your 
sins be bb scarlet they shall be as white as snow ; though 
they be red like crimson they shall be as wool. And it is 
curious, to observe, when we read the scripture, what an 
apparatus of cleansing Gkxl appears to have set in array 
for the purification of souls; — sprinklings, washings, bap- 
tisms of water and, what are more searching and more 
terribly energetic purifiers, baptisms of fire ; fierce meltings 
al0O as of silver in the refiner's crucible; purifyings of the 
fiedi and purgings of the consdenoe; lustrations of blood, 
eren of Christ's own blood ; washings of the word, and 
washings of regeneration by the Holy Ghost It would 
seem, on looking at the manifold array of cleansing ele^ 
ments, applications, gifts and sacraments, as if God had 
undertaken it as the great object and crowning mercy of 
his reign, to effect a solemn purgation of the world. We 
seem, as we read, to see him summoning up all angels and 
ministers of his will and instruments of his power, and 
sending them out in commission to cleanse the sin of the 
world, or even to wash the defiled planet itself into purity. 

Or, if we observe more directly what is said concerning 
the particular olyject of Christ's mission as a work of 
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redemption, it is plainly declared that he gave himself for 
the church, — That he might sanctify and cleanse it with 
the washing of water by the word, that he might present 
it nnto himself a glorious church, not having spot or wrin- 
kle or any auch thing, but that it should be holy and with- 
out blemish. And then again the disciple himself who 
has embraced the Lord, in that which is the chief mercy 
and last end of his mission, will purify himself, it is de- 
clared, even !ta Christ is pure ; that is, if I rightly under- 
stand the language of the text, he will be engaged to pu- 
rify himself, endeavoring after purity, such as Christ him- 
Belf reveals. It is not intended, I suppose, to affirm that 
every disciple, in the Christian hope, has actually become 
fta pure as Christ, but only that this is his end or mark. 

But a question rises here of great practical significance, 
viz., whether, by a due improvement of the means offered 
in Christ, or by any possible faith in him, it is given us to 
Rttftin to a 8tai« which can fitly be called purity, or which 
if to itself a state consciously pure? 

To this, I answer both yes and no. There may be a 
Christiac parity that is related to the soul as investiture, 
or M a condition superinduced, which is not of it, or in it, 
as pertaining to its own quality, or to the cast of its own 
bftbit Christ, in other words, may bo so completely put 
on that the whole consciousness may be of him, and all 
the motions of sins give way to the dominating efficacy of 
ht« hnrmonious and perfect mind ; when, at the same time, 
thCBobjvot viewed in himself, or in the contents and modes 
of uiniies in hia own [wwonality, is disordered, broki^n, 
mixed, clinotio, and widely distant still from real purity. 
Tbo point m»j be illustrated by a mippoaition. Let a man 
I in to diaporttioais fcU into 
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Ae society ot a giMt and powerfill natul^ in Mne one 
distinguished for the magnanimity of his impulses. Let 
this nobler being be accepted as his fiiend, trusted in, loved, 
admired, so as to virtually infold and subordinate the mean 
person, as long as he is with him, to his own spirit. This, 
at least we can imagine, whether any such example ever 
occurred or not. Now it will be seen that, as long as this 
nobler nature is side by side with the other, it becomes a 
kind of investiture, clothes it, as it were, with its own im- 
pulses and even puts it in the sense of magnanimity. 
Consdously now the mean man is all magnanimous; for 
his mean thoughts are, by the supposition, drunk up and 
lost in the abysses of the nobler nature he clings to. He 
is magnanimous by investiture ; that is, by the occupancy 
of another, who clothes hiin with his own characters. But 
if you ask what he is in his own personal habit, cast, or 
quality, he is little different, possibly, from what he was 
before. He has had the consciousness waked up in him 
of a generous life and feeling, which is indeed a great boon 
to Ida meagre nature^ and if he could be kept^ for k>ng 
jears^ in the mold of this superinduced character, he would 
be gradually assimilated to it But if the better nature 
were to be soon withdrawn by a separaticm, he would fisdl 
back into the native meanness of his own proper person, 
and be what he was with only slight modifications. 

No*- Christ, in his glorious and divine purity, is that 
better nature which has power, if we believe in him with 
a total all-subjecting fiiith, to invest us with a complete 
consciousness of purity, to bring every thought into cap- 
tivity to his own incorruptible order and chastity. He is 
such a cause upon us, when so received, that all our mixed 
modes of causes, will be subjected to the interior chime of 
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hia own all perfect barmoaj. Our cODSciousness even is 
cast in the molds of his ; for he is so effectually put on, 
that he dominates in the whole movement of our experi- 
ence. This, at least, ia conceivable as being the permitted 
or possible triumph of faith ; T«hile, at the same time, re- 
garding what we are in ouiselres and apart from this di- 
vine investiture, we are very far from any auch puritj. 
Still the case is varied here from that which we just now 
supposed, in the fact that the as^milation of the subject 
party will be more rapid and certain, because of the agency 
of the Spirit concurring with the power of Christ ; and 
also io the iact that the union established by &ith is more 
inlcrior and more indissoluble. lie may, therefore, have the 
Spirit to work in him and the power of Christ to rest upon 
him in such measure as to be kept in the conscious chastity 
of Christ's own love, year by year, and be wrought into a 
continnally approaching assimilation to it. 

The answer thus given to the question raised agrees at 
nil poiuta, it will be seen, with the scripture, and particu- 
Urly with what is taught by our apostle in cloae connec- 
tUHi with my text. On one si Je of it he writes, — If we say 
that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the truth is 
not in UB ; for, however deep we are in our union to Christ, 
or bowsver completely we are invested in his purity, we 
are not in oursolvcs restored, in the same degree, to the 
cbaractcr of it. We are in a kind of anticipative purity, 
which is becoming personal to us and a fixed habit ; wo 
arc living to be pure, as Chrixt is; but, regarded as apart 
from him, the work is only initiated, — we still have sin, 
we are broken, dijtordered, aad corrupt For, as long as 
we abide id Christ, our action is liom him, not from oar 
««&. nanofi ud braksn asttira; exacUy m- (h« qioMl* 
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writes, on the other side of the text^ or immediatel j after : — 
Whosoever abideth in him ednneth not. He lives in a con- 
flcioiisness, that is, which is not sustained by his. own mere 
humanly personal character, but by the sense of another, 
and the righteousness that is of God by fedth upon him. ' 

The result, consequently, is that, being thus held up by 
the attachment to him of Christ's affinities, he is growing 
like him, — ^pure as he is pure. The diseased qualities 
gendered in him, heretofore, are being gradually purged 
away. Has passions are being tamed to order and refined 
to God's pure dominion. His imaginations settle into the 
truth, and grow healthy and clear. The fitshion of this 
world is not only broken, as it was in the first moment of 
God's discovery to his heart, but the memories of it fade, 
the diseased longings are healed, so that all his old affini- 
ties, in this direction, will at last be extirpated. All the 
mixed causes involved in sin or spiritual impurity wiU fiOl 
into chime, and all the foul currents of evil suggestion be 
cleared to a transparent flow. The mind will grow regu- 
lar and simple in its action, ceasing to be vexed, as it was, 
by noxious mixtures of fear, selfishness, doubt, and tempt- 
ation. And so all the inbred corruptions of its bad state- 
that is, those which remain over as effects of sin, after sin as 
a voluntary life is forsaken — will be gradually purged away. 

To illustrate how far it is possible for this purifying 
work to go on in the present life, I will simply say that 
the very currents of thought, as it is propagated in the 
mind, may become so purified that, when the will does not 
interfere, and the mind is allowed, for an hour, to run in its 
own way, without hindrance, one thing suggesting another 
as in reveiy, there may yet be no evil, wicked, or foul sug- 
gestion thrust into it. Or in the state of deep, where the 
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will never intCTfcrea, but the tboughts rush on by a law 
of their own, the mixed causes of corruption may be 60 
far cleared away, and the soul restored to such simplicity 
and pureiiess, that tUe dreams will be only dreams of love 
and beauty ; peaceful, and clear, and happy ; somewliat as 
wo may imagine liie waking thoughts of angels to bt. 
There have been Christians, who have testified to this 
heaveoly sereneaess of thought, out of their own esperi 
ence. And precisely this is what Paul refera to, when be 
epeaks of bringing into captivity every thought to the 
obedience of Christ When tte mixed causes are taken 
captive in the soul, and Christ is the law of the whole action, 
then, in the same degree, simplicity returns and purity. 

Still the body is dead because of sin. Disease, corrup- 
tion, so {at, at least, remain, and therefore it doth not yet 
appear what we shall be. Perfect, absolute purity it is 
hordiy supposable may bo realized here. Enough to know 
that there need be no limit to the process, while life i-e- 
mains, and that, when life ends, it may be gloriously ap- 
proxiitLKted to the state of completeneee. 

Or perhaps some one of my audience may just here 
niaa a doubt from the other side, — whether absolute 
parity can ever be restored. Can the soul's chastity, once 
toBt, CTwr be recovered ? Having once sinned, can it ever 
booum« pure in the absolute and perfect sense, as if it had 
not ? Let no such doubt be Imrborcd. We must not be 

«inuch under the power of social impressions. If so- 
' pronouncea on the irredeemable loss of fallen ehasti- 
ildcty has no mercy ; and pride, aa well as truth, enters 
iu relcntiiMa jadgmcnta. Be this as it may, God has 
anderulcen to redeem the fall of sin, and restore the sou! 
m » condition of abnol uts holinees. Brovne^' 
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uOf mottled by the stains of acoiropted life, he has under' 
taken still to give it the vrhiteness of snow. Tme he can 
not undo what has been done. The sin is committed, the 
corruption has followed. There£6re, if there were any 
prudiahness in angelic minds, they might well enoa^^. re* 
fase forever to own us as beings intact by sin. And yet 
Ood can raise us to a purity that is higher even than the 
purity of an intact virtue. He can make us untemptibly 
pure, pure even as Christ is pure, which Adam certainly 
was not What we call purity in him, prior to bis sin, is 
beautiful and lovely ; a pure white lily blooming in the 
cfeation's morning; but it is frail also and temptible, and, 
before the noon is up, it hangs upon a broken stem, dis* 
honored and torn. God can raise us up, if not to the same, 
yet to a much higher, and stronger, and more absolute chasti* 
ty, the participation, viz., of his own imchangeable holiness I 
Having this view of Christ and his gospel, as the plan 
of Qod for restoring men to a complete spiritual purity ; 
seeing that he invites us to this, gives us means and aids 
to realize this, and yields to them that truly desire it a hope 
so high as this, I proceed — 

ni. To inquire in what maimer we may promote our 
advancement toward the state of purity, and finally have 
it in complete realization. 

And, first of all, we must set our heart upon it. We 
must learn to conceive the beauty, and glory, and the es- 
sential beatitude of a pure state. We must see the degra- 
dation, realize the bitterness, confusion, disorder, instabili- 
ty! and conflict of a mixed state, where all the cavses of 
mternal action are thrown put of Ood's original kw. We 
iiaust kam to conceive, on the other haiid, — ^and what con 
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be more difficalt — ^the dignity, the beauty, the infinitely 
peaceful and truly divine elevation of a pure soul. Noth- 
ing is more distant from us, in our unreflective, headlong 
stale of carnality and aelf-devotion, than to conceive purity. 
It IB high like God, and we can not attain ttnto it. And 
therefore our desire after it can not be duly inflamed, or 
kindled ; — as it must Ije, if we are ever to obtain it. 
Labor then, with all closest, most persistent application, to 
eoncaive purity; — what it would be to you, if your soul 
were in it; the consciousness of it; the essential peace; 
the elevation above all passion and unregulated impulse ; 
the mnglenesB and eimplicity of it; the glowing shapes 
and glorified visions of a pure imagination ; the oneness 
of your soul with God; the conscious participation of 
what is highest in God, his untemptible chastity in good- 
neflB and truth. Work at this idea oP purity, turn it round 
and round in your contemplations, reach after it, pray 
yoanelf into it, and have it thus as the highest conoeiv- 
»Ua good, the real good you seek, — to be pure. Let it be 
yont life to envy God's purity, if I may so speak ; for, if 
then bo any holy, and blessed, and fruitful kind of envy, 
it li thia. Have it its the accepted aim and effort of your 
IHh^ to be assimilated thus in purity to God ; for when such 
a dostr* becomes practically Jixed in you, the way will 
ovrtliilly- b« found. The way to purity is difficult of 
dinorery only to those who practically do not care to 

ftoda 

'One oT yoor early discoveries will be, that the way to 
■Miili to purity of boilI is, not to forsake the world and re- 
tin flnom it Tliis waa the error that originally carried 
men and women into remote deverts and cavea, Atid Ad""" 
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odibacy. It was to get away £rom the world, and have 
nothing to think of but God, and so to present thef soul as 
a chaste virgin to Christ. It was called the state of spirit- 
ual chastity, and the souls thus taken out of the world 
were supposed to be specially pure and incorrupt, or in a 
certain way to be. It was as if the church had prayed, 
directly against Christ's word, to be taken out of the world. 
And then, what a horrible imposture did this unchristian 
gospel of purity prove itself, ere long, to be I No, the 
only real and truly christian way of purity is to live in the 
open world and not be of it, and keep the soul unspotted 
&om it There are no fires that will melt out our drossy 
and corrupt particles like God's refining fires of duty and 
trial, living, as he sends us to live, in the open field of the 
world's sins and sorrows, its plausibilities and lies, its peir^ 
secutions, animosities, and fears,* its eager delights and bit- 
ter wants. 

St. Francis de Sales had been able, in his knowledge of 
the cloistered men and the cloistered life, to see how neces- 
sary it is for the soul to be aired in the outward exposures 
of the world, and, if we do not stop to question the fiwts 
of his illustrations, no one has spoken of this necessity 
with greater force and beauty of conception. " Many per- 
sons believe," he says, " that, as no beast dares taste the 
seed of the herb Palma Christi, so no man ought to aspire 
to the palm of christian piety, as long as he lives in the 
bustle of temporal afiairs. Now, to such I shall prove 
that, as the mother-pearl fish lives in the sea without re- 
ceiving a drop of salt water ; and as, toward the Chelido- 
iiian islands, springs of fresh water may be found in the 
midst of the sea; and as the fire-fly passes through the 
flames, wxtlumt burning its wings ; so a vigorous and redo* 
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lute aoul may live in the world, without being infected 
with any of its hamors, may discover ewcet springs of piety 
smidst ita salt waters, ami fly among the fiamea of earthly 
conoupiscencL", without burning the wings of the hoLy do- 
sires of a devout life/' It waft only forbidden him to say. 
what ia not forbidden me, that here alone, iii these coniuioii 
expoeurea of work and contaeta of duty, is true christian 
purity itself successfully cultivated. Alas! for the man 
who ia obliged to be shut up to himself, as in the convent 
life, to face his own lusts, disorders, and passions, and 
stnuigle them in direct conflict, with nothing else to do or 
to occupy the soul. 

Having this determined, that he who will purify himself 
as Christ is pure must live id the world, then one thing 
more is needed, viz., that we live in Christ, and seek to be 
aa closely and intimately one with hiin as possible. And 
this includes more things than the time will suffer mo to 
name. 

First, a willingness wholly to cease from the old man, as 
corrupt, in order that a completely new man from Christ 
may be formed in you; for, if you will halve the sacri- 
fice and retain what portion ia sale or convenient of the 
old life of nature, it is no such thing as purity that you 
propose, nothing but a baptizing of mixture and defilc- 
monL I call it a new man that you want, after the scrip- 
ture mctliod, because the character is the man more tndy 
tliao any thing else, and there is no purity but to be eom- 
pletaly new. Therefore the old must as completely 
■lie,-^which it will not, if wc secretly nourish and chng 
to IL 

Sooondly, the life must bo determinefl implicitly by the 
6ilb«f>i01nMk Ftutfytog Umt hmtU by &ith, says an 



Upoiitle; well-oxMleistaQding that &ith in Christ as the true 
saorifioe and graodi is the only power tiiat can purge the 
oonacienoe irom dead works to serve the living Qod in 
parity. It is £dth only that can troly appropriate Christ 
as a Saviour, able to save to the uttermost, and £uth- 
ful to cleanse us firom all unrighteonsness. Then again, 
which is more, if possible, it is faith alone that enables one 
to embrace Christ as a power, and live in the society of his 
person; finr it is thus^ pre-eminently, that a soul may be- 
0(»ne purified. It is Christ beheld, with &ce unveiled, re- 
flecting Gk)d's own beauty and love upon us, as in a glass^ 
that changes us from glory to glory. If by &ith we go 
with Christ; if we bear his cross in duty after him; if we 
h^g upon Ms woi^ ^r^e widx him in his .goLj^die 
with him in his pfu»ion, rise with him in his resoxrection; 
in a word, if we are perfectly insphered in his society, so 
as to be of it) then we shall grow pure. The assimilating 
power of Christ, when faithfully adhered to as the soul's 
divine brother, and lived with and lived upon, will infiJli- 
Uy renovate^ transform, and purify us. The result is just 
as certain as our oneness or society with him. We shall 
grow pure because he is. The glorious power of his char- 
acter and life wiU so invest our nature, that we shall 
be in it and live it It is only they that talk much of 
fiEulth, meaning by it the &ith of notions and opinions, 
and not the &ith of Jesus as a personal revelation, — 
these only it is who can not be purified by their Mth. 
Sometimes they even have it as their merit, judging £rom 
their confessions, that they are growing more and more 
corrupt. Having that fidth to which Jesus is personally 
revealedi you can be conscious of a growing purify of soul, 
and! know notany other way. Gk)dfbrbid that you Bhould 
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think of makmg purity for yonreelfi or by any operation 
on yonTBelf. It must flow into you from above, It must 
be the new man that is created in Christ Jesu3,-^reated 
by your faith, as receiving of him and of his fuUnees, 
grace for grace. And O, the dignity, the conscious bless- 
edness of a life of fuith, when it knows in iteelt| or dis- 
tinctly sees, the divine purity forming ita own chaste image 
of love and truth within; — beholds the fine litien, clean 
and white, which is the righteousness of the saints invest- 
ing the soul, as a robe of life from God I In Euch a 
liiiB there is oooseionsly something going on, which an- 
swers to the great errand of life and gives it the seal of 
blessing. 

Again, passing over many other particulars, I will simply 
draw your minds a little closer to the text by observing, 
as included in the general idea of living in Christ, a look- 
ing forward to him in his exalted state, and an habitual 
converse with him there. He that hath this hope in him, 
says the text ; — understanding that the hope of being with 
Christ, and seoing bim as he is, does of itself draw the soul 
toward his purity, i say not that we are to be looking 
away to bcavco, as being disgusted with the world ; much 
le« to be praising heaven's adorable purity in high words 
of contrast, us if to excuse or atone for the lack of all 
parity here. I only say that we are to be much in the 
meditation of Christ as gloritied, surrounded with the glori- 
fied ; to li^ our mind be hallowed by its pure converse and 
tlie themes in which it dwells; to live in the anticipation 
of wbai in most pure in the universe, as being what we 
moat lova and long £jr in th« universe ; and so wc are 
to be raised by our longings, and purified with Christ by 
■ pMwm. Thia hoft, tlm 
M 
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ing upward of soul to Christ, is exactl j what Paul means^ 
when he speaks of living a life that is hid with Christ iu 
God. When a soul is there infolded, hid with Christ in 
the reoeases of God's pure majesty, O, what airs of health 
breathe upon it and through it I how vital does it become, 
and how rapidly do the mixed causes of sin settle into the 
transparent flow of order and peace I 
It only r^nains to just nam< 



lY. Some of the signs by which our growih in parity 
may be known. This I will do in the briefest manner 
possible, and conclude. 

Fastidiousness then, I will first of aU caution you, is not 
any evidence of purity, but the contrary. A&stidious 
character is one that shows, by excess of delicacy, a i^ 
defect and loss of it It is too delicate to be practical, 
simply because it is practically indelicate and corrupt 
Hence, in religion, it is a great principle that, to the pure 
all things are pure. When any disciple, therefore, calls it 
purity to be shocked or repelled by the scripture names of 
sins, or the practical works of mercy needed in a world 
of shame and defilement, he reveals therein a bad imaginar 
tion and a mind that is itself defiled. No, the true signs 
of purity are theae:- 

That we abide in the conscious light of God, while liv- 
ing in a world of defilement, and know him as a presence 
manifested in the soul. Blessed are the pure in heart, for 
they shall see God. Purity sees GxmL 

A good conscience signifies the same ; for the conscience, 
like the eye, is troubled by any speck of defilement and 
wrong that Mis into it 

AgrowingsenaibiHty to sin signifies the same; fer, if 
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the conscience grows jieaceful and clear, it will also grow 
lender and delicate. 

If you arc niore able to lie si ngular and think less of the 
opinions of men, not in a scornful way but in love, that 
again shows that the world's Isiw is losing its power over 
you, and your devotion to God in growing more single and 
true. 

Do you find that passion is submitting itself to the gentle 
reign of God within you, losing its heat and fierceness, 
and becoming tamed under the sweet dominion of chris- 
tian love? That again is the growth of purity. 

The discovery that your imagination ceases to revel in 
images of wrong, revenge, and lust, becoming at once 
more quiet and more clear, conceiving God and Christ and 
nnscen worlds of purity, with greater distinctness and sub- 
limity, and roving, as by a divine instinct, among the eter- 
nal verities aud transcendent glories of a perfect state, ask- 
ing there to be employed and nowhere else with so great 
M«t, — this also shows that a high and sacred affinity for what 
ifl pure is growing stronger and more clear within you. 

So, again, if your feeling reaches alU^r heaven, and your 
longings arc thitherward, ii' yoa love and long for it because 
chiefly of its purity ; loosened from this world not by your 
wearinesses and disgusts, whicli all men Gu£fcr, but by the 
positive aiUnitics of your heart fur what is beet and purest 
Above, — this also is apowerful token of growing purification. 

Do you also find that youc thoughta, when freest and 
most unrestrained, arc yet growing simple, orderly, right, 
and true, interrupted leas and less frequently by bad or 
wicked auggmtion? — then you have in this a most con vine- 
iog and conclu9iv« pruof^ tliab you aru being delivered of 
iWfliubmi'AiMi *l«fiieiu«uu ot m twrntpted B«tur« 
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Or, again, it is a jet more simple sign, and one that in- 
eludes, in a manner, all others, if you find that you are 
deeper and deeper in the love of Christ For, if Christ 
spreads himself over your being, and you begin to know 
nothing else and want nothing else ; if you love him for 
his character, as the only perfect, and cleave to his sinless 
life, as the holiest, and loveliest, and grandest miracle of 
the earth ; if words b^n to faint when you speak of him, 
and all that can be said or thought looks cheap and low, 
compared with what he is ; then it is most certain that you 
are growing in purity ; for the growing enlargement of your 
apprehensions of Christ is the result of a growing purity, 
and will be also the cause of a purity more perfect stilL 

And now, my brethren, I have many things to say, but 
I only ask whether you perceive, by signs like these, that 
you are growing pure ? That you believe yourselves to be 
disciples we know, — ^that is easy ; but I ask you here seri- 
ously, before God, whether you find that your religion has 
any purifying power ? Is it a baptism ? Is it a finer's 
fire? Does it move you to cry, — Create in me a dean 
heart, O, Qxxi? True piety, brethren, is a power, and 
pturity is the result; — ^a result, as I have shown you, that 
may be indefinitely realized, even here on earth. Is it 
realized in you by the signs I have named? You hope 
in Christ that you shall be ¥nith him, and see him as he is. 
O, it is well, the most elevating hope, the most inspiring 
and celestial thought, which ever fell into the soul of a 
mortal I I only ask if you see in your life, in the practi- 
cal bent of your works, that this hope has verity enough 
in you to take hold of your springs of action, and bring 
you into a true endeavor after Christ's purity ? What an 
opinion then will you be seen to have of the soul wlien 
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yoa are living for its purity ! Autl then, what subUmitj 
ia there to your eye in that state of glory, in which your 
soul practically dwelleth among its kindred spirits, pure 
as they, and all aa Christ is pure. These are they that 
have washed their robes and made them white in the blood 
of the Lamb. 

But how little signifies this discourse of purity to very 
many of my bearers! I well understand the vacant, 
dreamy sound of Boch diacoureee before the concep- 
tion of purity, and the sense of it gotten out of the want 
and out of Christ the supply, is opened to the soul. What 
is there so great in purity? who, that is untouched by 
Qod's gracious c[uickening, cares enough for purity to give 
ibo word an earnest signiEcanoe ? It has, of course, no 
greatness to us, because the fiict itself is a lost fact. We 
can not think it, because it is really gone out of the 
mind'ti reach and knowledge. But, 0, when once the 
heart feeU a touch of its divinity, then a yearning is 
wakened, then the greateiSt and sublimest thing for a 
mortal ia tlie unmixed life I a soul established in the 
eternal chastity of truth and goodness! 0, God I who of 
this people shall ever know what it is? I can not tell 
them ; thou alone canst breathe into tbcm, and set in their 
living apprehension a truth so impossible for any mere 
words to cxprcaa ! 

This only I can testify, as God has given me words, 
(and 1 pray God to show you their moaning,) that the 
heaven wc arc sent here to prepare, is a most pure 
world, open only to the pure; — And there shall, in no- 
wise, eutcr into it any thing that defilcth, neither whatso- 
ever worketh abonaination, or raaketh a lie, but they tlmt 
are written in the Lamb's book of Ij 
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Luke xvi. 10. — ".Be thai isfaiO^ful in that which is least, 
iafaiOiful also in muck; and he that is unjust in t/ie least, is 
unjust also in much." 

A READINESS to do some great thing is not peculiar to 
Naaraan the Syrian. There are many Christiana who can 
never find a place large enough to do their duty. They 
EiTist needs strain after great changes, and their -works 
must utter themselves by a loud report. Any reform in 
society, short of a revolution, any improvement in charac- 
ter, less radical than that of conversion, is too faint a work, 
in their view, to be much -valued. Nor is it merely am- 
bition, but often it is a truly christian zeal, guarded by 
no sufficient views of the less imposing matters of life, 
which betrays men into such impressions. If there be 
any thing, in fact, wherein the views of God and the im- 
pressions of men are apt to be at total variance, it is in 
respect to the solemnity and importance of ordinary dutiea. 
The hurtfulness of mistake here, is of course very great. 
Trying always to do great things, to have extraordinary 
occasions every day, or to produce eztraordinary changes, 
when small ones are quite as much needed, ends, of couree, 
in defeat and dissipation. It produces a sort of religion in 
the gross, which is no religion in particular. My texl 
leads me to speak — 
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Of rtfi impor/ance of living to Ood o« common occasions 
and in small things. 

He that is faitliful in that which is least, saya the Saviour, 
is fiiithful also io mucli; and he that is unjust in the least, 
is unjustalso in much. This was a favorite sentiment with 
him. In his sermon on the mount, it was thus expressed — 
Wiosoever, therefore, shall break one of these least 
conunaodments, and shall teach men so, he shall be called 
the least in the kingdom of heaven ; but whosoever shall 
do and teach them, the same slall be called great in the 
kingdom of heaven. And when he rebuked the Pharisees, 
ia their tything of mint, anise, and cummin, he was care- 
ful to speak very guardedly — These things ought ye to 
have done, and not to leave the other undone. It will 
ioslruct us in prosecuting this subject — 

1. To notice how little we know concerning the relative 
importance of events and duties. We use the terms great 
and atnali in speaking of actions, occasions, plans, and du- 
tirs, only ia reference to the mere outward look and first 
impreasioD. Some of the most latent agents and mean 
looking substances in nature, are yet the most operative ; 
but yet, when we epeak of natural objects, we call them 
great or amall, not according to th^ operativeness, but 
according to size, count, report, or show. So it comes to 
pass, wiien we are classing actions, duties, or occasions, 
that wo call a certain class great and another small, when 
really the latter are many fold more important and influ- 
ential than the former. We may suppose, for illustration, 
tiro traniocliona in business, as different in their nominal 
amount as a million of dollars and a single dollar. 1'hc 
r we call a lai^ Uramaction, tbe Utli 
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Bat God might reverae these tenns. He would ha^e no 
such thought as the counting of dollars. He would look, 
first of all, at the pinciple involved in the two cases. And 
here he would discover, not unlikely, that the nominally 
small one, owing to the nature of the transaction, <» to the 
humble condition of the parties, or to their peculiar tem- 
per and disposition, took a deeper hold of their being, and 
did more to settle or unsettle great and everlasting |mnoi- 
ple, than the other. Next, perhaps, he would look at the 
Qonsequences of the two transactions, as developed in the 
great future; and here he would perhaps discover that 
the one which seems to us the smaller, is the hinge <^ 
vastly greater consequences than the other. If the d<dlan 
had been sands of dust^ they would not have had less 
weight in the divine judgment 

We are generally ignorant of the real significance of 
events, which we think we understand. Almost every 
person can recollect one or more instances, where the whole 
after-curreot of his life was turned by some single word, 
or ^some incident so trivial as scarcely to fix his notice at 
the time. On the other hand, many great crises of danger, 
many high and stirring occasions, in which, at the tim6, 
his total being was absorbed, hav^ passed by, leaving no 
trace of effect on his peranent ^^]La ai. well 
nigh vanished from his memory. The conversation of the 
stage-coach is often preparing results, which the solemn 
assembly and the most imposing and eloquent rites will 
feil to produce. What countryman, knowing the dairy- 
man's daughter, could have suspected that she was living 
to a mightier purpose and result, than almost any peracm 
in the diurch of Gh)d, however eminent? The out?rard 
of oocasions and duties is, in &ct, almost no index of their 
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importance ; and our judgements concerning what is great 
Bnd smaii, are witbout any certain validity. These terms, 
a» we uae them, are, in fact, only words of outward de- 
scription, not words of definite measurement. 

2. It is to be observed, that even as the world judges, 
small things constitute almost the whole of life. The 
great days of the year, for example, are few, and when 
they come, they seldom bring any thing great to oa. And 
tho matter of all common days is made up of little things, 
or ordinarj- and stale transactions. Scarcely once in a year 
does any thing really remarkable befall us. If I were to 
be^n and give an inventory of the things you do in any 
single day, your muscular motions, each of which is accom- 
plished by a separate act of will, the objects you see, the 
words you utter, the contrivances you frame, your thoughts, 
paasione, gratifications, and trinln, many of you would not 
be able to hear it recited with sobriety. But three hun- 
dred and sixty-five such days make up a year, and a year 
ia a twentieth, fiftieth, or eeventielh part of your lift. 
And thus, with the exception of some few striking pass- 
ages, or great and critical occasions, perhaps not mope than 
five or dx in all, your life is made up of commoii, and as 
men are wont to judge, unimportant things. But ret, at 
the end, you have done up an amazing work, and fixed 
V) amazing result. You stand at the bar of Qod, and 
look back on a life made np of email things — but yet a 

^ how monientouH, for good or evil 1 

t very mach exalts, as well aa sanctions, the view I 
■dvancing, that Ood is so observant of small things. 
ftniphold» the Kparrow'a wing, clothes the lily with his 

B beautifying hand, and numbcra the haira of his child- 
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small the drops of rain. It astonishes all thought to ob- 
serve the minuteness of God's government^ and of the 
natural and common processes which he carries on from 
day to day. His dominions are spread out, system beyond 
system, system above system, filling all hight and lati- 
tude, but he is never lost in the vast or magnificent He 
descends to an infinite detail, and builds a little universe 
in the smallest things. He carries on a process of growth 
in every tree, and fiower, and living thing; accomplishes 
in eac/aTStemal organization and worii the fiiLoBB 
of an internal laboratory, too delicate all for eye or in- 
strument to trace. He articulates the members and im- 
pels the instincts of every living mote that shines in the 
sunbeauL As when we ascend toward the distant and the 
vast, so when we descend toward the minute, we see his 
attention acuminated, and his skill concentrated on his ob- 
ject ; and the last discernible particle dies out of our sight 
with the sanle divine glory on it, as on the last orb that 
^izkimers in the skirt of the universe. God is as carefid 
to finish the mote as the planet, both because it consists 
only with his perfection to finish every thing, and beoause 
ihe perfection of his greatest structures is the result of per- 
fection in their smallest parts or particles. On this patience 
of detail rests all the glory and order of the created uni- 
verse, spiritual and material. God could thunder the year 
round ; he could shake the ribs of the world with perpet- 
ual earthquakes ; he could blaze on the air, and brush the 
af&ighted mountains, each day with his comets. But if 
he could not feed the grass with his dew, and breath into 
the little lungs of his insect family ; if he could not ex- 
pend his care on small things, and descend to an interest 
in their perfection, his works would be only crude and 
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jointed mftdiiiiea, compounded of mistakes and malforma- 
tions, without beauty and order, and fitted to no perfect 
ead. 

Ths works of Christ are, if possible, a still brighter 
illustration of the some truth. Notwithstanding the vast 
stretch and compass of the work of redemption, it is a 
work of the most humble detail in ita style of execution. 
The Saviour could have preached a sermon ou the mount 
every morning. Each night he could have stilled the sea, 
before hia astonished disciples, and shown the conscious 
waves lulling into peace under bis feet. He could have 
transfigured himself before Pilate and the astonished mul- 
titudes of the temple. He could have made visible ascen- 
sions in the noon of every day, and revealed his form 
standing in the sun, like the angel of the apocalypse. But 
this was not his mind. The incidenia of which his work 
is principally made up, arc, humanly speaking, very hum- 
ble and unpretending. The most faithful pastor in the 
world was never able, in any degree, to approach the Sai- 
viour, ia the lowliness of his manner and his attention to 
hambl« thinga. His teachings were in retired places, and 
his illttatmtions drawn from ordinary affairs. If the finger 
of faith touched him in the crowd, he knew the touch and 
distinguished also the faith. He reproved the ambitious 
housewifely of an humble woman. After he had healed 
a poor being, blind from his birth — a work transcending 
all but divine power — he returned and sought him out, as 
the most humble Subbath-school teacher might have done; 
and when he had found bim, cast out and persecuted by 
men, he taught him privately the hlghi'st sccrcU of hifl 
Mcsfliohship. When the world around hung darkened iu 
i jm fi U k j wMb 1m oroM, and Uie earth was shaldog witb 
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inward amazement, he himself was remembering his 
mother, and discharging the jBlial cares of a good son. 
And when he burst the bars of death, its first and final 
conqueror, he folded the linen clothes and the napkin, and 
laid them in order apart, showing that in the greatest 
things, he had a set purpose also concerDing the smallest 
And thus, when perfectly scanned, the work of Christ's 
redemption, like the created universe, is seen to be a 
vast orb of glory, wrought up out of finished particles. 
Now a life of great and prodigious exploits would have 
been comparatively an easy thing for him, but to cover 
himself with beauty and glory in small things, to fill and 
adorn every little human occasion, so as to make it divine, 
— ^ihis was a work of skill, which no mind or hand was 
equal to, but that which shaped the atoms of the world 
Such everywhere is God. He nowhere overlooks or de- 
spises small things. 

4. It is a fact of history and of observation, that all 
efficient men, while they have been men of comprehension, 
have also been men of detail. I wish it were possible to 
pioduee aa high an example of this two-fold chaM^tet 
among the servants of Gk>d and benevolence in these timeft, 
it we have in that fiery prodigy of war and conquest, who, 
in the beginning of the present century, desolated Europe. 
Napoleon was the most eflfective man in modem times — 
some will say of all times. The secret of his character 
was, that while his plans were more vast, more various, 
and, of course, more difficult than those of other men, he 
had the talent, at the same time, to fill them up with per- 
fect promptness and precision, in every particular of ex- 
ecution. His vast and daring plans would have been vis- 
ionary in any other man ; but with him every vision flew 
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oat of hia brain, a chariot of iron ; because it waa filled 
op, in all the particulars of execution, to be a solid and 
compact framework in every part. His armies were to- 
gether only one great engine of desolation, of which he 
was the head or brain. Ntimbers, spaces, times, were all 
distinct in his eye. The wbeoling of every legion, how- 
ever remote, was mentally present to him. The tramp of 
every foot sounded in his ear. The mimbera were always 
supplied, the spaces passed over, the times met, and so the 
work was done. The nearest moral approximation I know 
of, was Paul the apostle. Paul had great principles, great 
plans, and a great enthusiasm. He had the art, at the 
same lime, to bring his great principles into a powerful 
application to his own conduct, and to all the common 
affairs of all the disciples in his churches. He detected 
CTcry vaut, understood every character; set his guards 
against those whom he distrusted ; kept all his work turn- 
tug in a motion of discipline ; prompted to every duty. 
You will find his epistles distinguished by great princi- 
p\va ; and, at the same time, by a various and circumstan- 
lial attention to all the common affairs of life ; and, in 
that, you have the secret of hia efficiency. There must bo 
detail in »>vcry great work. It is an element of effective- 
oeea, which no reach of plan, no enthusiasm of purpose, 
ean diaponse with. Tliua, if a man conceives the idea of 
becoming eminent in learning, but cannot toil through the 
million of little drudgeries necessary to carry him on, his 
loaming will bo soon told. Or, if a man undertakes to be- 
come rich, but despises the small and gradual advances by 
which wealth is ordinarily acciunulntcd, bis expeetatiini-s 
will, of countc, be the sum of his richca Accurate (uid 
1 dftttfl. tlw piinding of oOmmoH oc^n^^jiMi^;^*" 
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things, combined with general scope and vigor, is the se- 
cret of all the efiSciency and success in the world. God 
has so ordered things, that great and sudden leaps are sel- 
dom observable. Every advance in the general must be 
made by advances in particular. The trees and the com 
do not leap out suddenly into maturity, but they dimb 
upward, by little and little, and after the minutest possible 
increment. The orbs of heaven, too, accomplish their cir- 
cles not by one or two extraordinary starts or springs, but 
by traveling on through paces and roods of the sky. It 
is thus, and only thus, that any disciple will become effi- 
cient in the service of his Master. He can not do up his 
works of usefulness by the prodigious stir and conmiotion 
of a few extraordinary occasions. Laying down great 
plans, he must accomplish them by great industry, by 
minute attentions, by saving small advances, by working 
out his way as God shall assist him. 

^ 5. It is to be observed, that there is more of real piety 
in adorning one small than one great occasion. This may 
seem paradoxical, but what I intend will be seen by one 
or two illustrations. I have spoken of the minuteness of 
God's works. When I regard the eternal God as engaged 
in polishing an atom, or elaborating the functions of a 
mote invisible to the eye, what evidence do I there receive 
of his desire to perfect his works I No gross and mighty 
world, however plausibly shaped, would yield a hundredth 
part the intensity of evidence. An illustration from hu- 
man things will present a closer parallel. It is perfectly 
well understood, or if not, it should be, that almost any 
husband would leap into the sea, or rush into a burning 
edifice to rescue a perishing wife. But to anticipate the 
convenience or happiness of a wife in some small matter. 
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tbe neglect of which would be unobserved, is a more elo- 
quent proof of tenderness. This shows a. mindful fond- 
ness, which wants occasions in which to express itself. 
And the smaller the occasion seized upon, the more in- 
tensely afTcctioDatc is the attention paid. Piety toward 
God may be well tested or moasurcd, in the same way. 
Peter found no difficulty in dra.wing hia sword and fight- 
ing for his Master, even at the hazard of h^ life, though 
but an hour or lesa afterward he forsook him and denied 
him. Hia valor on that great and exciting occasion was 
no proof of hia piety. But when the gentle Mary came, 
with her box of ointment, and poured it on the Saviour's 
head — an act which satisfied no want, met no exigency, 
and was of no use, except m a gratuitous and studied proof 
of her attachment to Jesus, he marks it as an eminent ex- 
ample of piety; saying— Verily I say unto you where- 
Boever this gospel shall be preached in the world, there 
also shall this, that this woman hath done, be told for a 
memorial of her. 

My brethren, this piety which is faithful id that which 
is least, is really a more diMcult piety than that which 
triumphs and glares on high occasions. Our judgments 
arc apt to be dazzled by a vain admiration of tbe more 
public attempts and the more imposing manifestations of 
occoBtonal zeal. It requires less piety, I verily believe, to 
bo a martyr for Christ, than it does to love a powerless 
Qocmy; or to look upon the bucccss of a rival without 
envy ; or even to maintain a perfect and guileless integrity 
iu Ute common tniusactiuus of life. Precisely this, in fact, 
ill the ksson which history teaches. How many, alas ! of 
tlxwo who have died iu the manner of martyrdom, mani- 
^|{^^o|^t that diatioutiou, uud bruuj^t it on t 
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by instdgation of a mere fsmatical ambition ! Sucb &cts 
seem designed to show ns that the common spheres of life 
and business, the small matters of the street^ the shop, the 
hearth, and the table, are more genial to true piety, than 
any artificial extraordiaary scenes of a more imposing de- 
scription. Excitement, ambition, a thousand questionable 
causes, may elevate us occasionally to great attempts ; but 
they will never lead us into the more humble duties of 
constancy and godly industry ; or teach us to adorn the 
unpretending spheres of life with a heavenly spirit We 
love to do great things ; our natural pride would be greatly 
pleased, if God had made the sky taller, the world larger, 
and given us a more royal style of life and duty. But he 
understands us weU. ffispuirose is to heal our infirmity; 
and with this very intent, I am persuaded, he has ordained 
these humble spheres of action, so that no ostentation, no 
great and striking explosions of godliness shall tempt our 
heart. And in the same way, his word declares, that be- 
stowing all one's goods to feed the poor, or giving his body 
to be burned, and of consequence, that great speeches and 
donations, that a mighty zeal for reform, that a prodigious 
jealousy for sound doctrine, without something better — 
without charity, profiteth nothing. And the picture of 
charity is humble enough ; — It suffereth long and is kind, 
envieth not, vaunteth not itself; is not puffed up, doth not 
behave itself unseemly ; seeketh not her own, is not easily 
provoked, thinketh no evil, beareth all things, believeth 
all things, hopeth all things, endureth all things. 

6. The importance of living to God, in ordinary and 
small things, is seen, in the fact that character, which is 
the end of religion, is in its very nature a growth. Con- 
version is a great change ; old things are passed away; 
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behold all tbinga are become new. This however is the 
language of a Lope or conlidence, somewhat prophetic, ex- 
ulting, at the beginning, in the realization of future victory 
The young disciple, certainly, is far enough from a con- 
fldouant'BS of complete deliverance from ain. In that re- 
spect, his work ifl but just lieguQ, He is now in the blade 
we shall se« bim next in the ear ; and after that, he wil 
ripen to the full corn in the ear. ITis character, as a'man 
and a Christian, is to acoomphsh its atature by growing. 
And all the offices of life, domestic, social, civil, useful, 
are contrived of God to be the soil, as Christ is the sun, 
of Buch a growth. AH the cares, wants, labors, dangers, 
uocidenta, intercourses of life, are adjusted for the very 
purpose of exercising and ripening character. They are 
preciaoly adapted for this end, by God's all-perfect wisdom. 
This, in feet, ia the grand philosophy of the atructiire of 
all things. And, accordingly, there never has been a 
great and beautiAil character, which has not become so by 
filling well the ordinary and smaller offices appointed of 
God. 

The wonderftil fortunes of Joseph seem, at first, to have 
fallen suddenly upon him, and altogether by a miracle. 
But a closer attention to his hiatory will show you that he 
HMC only by a gradual progress, and by the natural power 
of his virtuea. The astonishing art he had of winning the 
COuAdenoo of others bad, afler all, no magic in it save the 
magic of goodness; and God assisted him, only aa he as- 
aiiila other good men. The jfTowth of his fortunca was 
th« shadow only of his growth in chanicter, By his assi- 
duity, tie made every thing prosper ; and by bis good faith, 
lie won the confidence, first of Polipbar, then of the keeper 
rfitopiiiaMhmQf fhanwlihiaaMtt Andiohe 
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up gently and silently till the helm of the Egjrptian king- 
dom was found in his hand. 

Peter, too, after he had flourished so vauntingly with 
his sword, entered on a growing and faithful life. From 
an ignorant fisherman, he became a skiUful writer, a fin- 
ished Christian, and a teacher of &ithful living, in the 
conunon offices of life. He occupied his great apostleship 
in exhorting subjects to obey the ordinances of govemora 
for the Lord's sake ; servants to be subject to their mas- 
ters ; wives to study such a carriage as would win their 
unbelieving husbands ; and husbands to give honor to the 
wife, as being heirs together of the grace of life. But in a 
manner to comprehend eveiy thing good, he said :— Giving 
all diligence (this is the true notion of Christian excel* ^ 
lence)^— giving aU diligence, add to your faith virtue, to vir- 
tue knowledge, to knowledge temperance, to temperance 
patience, to patience godliness, to godliness brotherly kind- 
ness, and to brotherly kindness charity. The impression 
is unavoidable, that he now regarded religion, not as p 
sword fight, but as a growth of holy character, kept up 
by all diligence in the walks of life. 

Every good example in the word of God, is an illustra- 
tion of the same truth. To finish a character on a sudden, 
or by any but ordinary duties, careftilly and piously done, 
by a mere religion of Sundays and birth-days, and revi- 
vals and contributions, and orthodoxies, and public re- 
forms, is nowhere undertaken. They watered the plant 
in secret, trained it up at family altars, strengthened it in 
the exposures of business, till it became a beautiftil and 
heavenly growth, and ready, with all its blooming jEruit^ 
to adorn the paradise of God. 

It ought also to be noticed, under this head, that all the 
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misdiiefe which befall Chriatdan character and destroy its 
growth, are suL'h aa lie in the ordinary humble duties of 
life. Christiana do not fiill back into declension or dis- 
graceful apostacy on a sudden, or by the overcoming pow- 
er of great and strange temptations. They are stolen away 
rather by little and little, and almoet insensibly to them- 
selves. They commoidy fall into some lightness of car- 
riage ; some irritation of temper in their family or business; 
some neglect of duty to children, apprentices, or friends; 
8ome artfulncs-s; some fault of integrity In business. 
These are the beginnings of evil. At length they grow a 
little more remiss. They begin to slight their secret duties. 
The world and its fashions become more powerful, and 
they yield a little farther; till at length they are utterly 
&Uen from the spirit and standing of Christians. And 
Ihiia, you perceive that all the dangers which beset our 
piety, lie in the humble and ordinary matters of life. 
Here then is the place where religion must make her con- 
quests. Here she must build her barriers and take her 
stand. And if it be a matter of consequence that the peo- 
ple of G»»d should lire constant and godly lives ; that they 
ahould grow in the strength of their principles, and the 
beauty of their example; that the church should clear 
herself of all reproach, and stand invested with honor in 
the sight of all mankin<l, — if this be important, so im- 
portant is it that we live well in small things, and adorn 
the common incidents of life with a heavenly temper and 
practice. Keligion must forerer bo unstable, the pei> 
plo of Chrint must fall into <1eclciision and disgrace, if it 
bo not understood that here is the true field of the Chris- 
tiau Hfo. 
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in ordinary and common things might be carried to ahnost 
any extent; but I will arrest the subject here, and pro- 
ceed to suggest some applications which may be useful. 

Ir -Private Christians are here instructed in the true 
method of Christian progress and usefulness. It is a first 
truth with you all, I doubt not, brethren, that divine aid 
and intercourse are your only strength and reliance. You 
know, too well, the infirmity of your best purposes and 
endeavors, to hope for any thing but defeat, without the 
Spirit of God dwelling in you and superintending your 
warfare. In what manner you n^ay secure this divine in- 
dwelling permanently is here made plain. It is not by 
attempts above your capacity, or by the invention of great 
and extraordinary occasions ; but it is by living unto God 
daily. If you feel the necessity of making spiritual at- 
tainments, of growing in holiness ; if you think as little 
of mere starts and explosions in religious zeal as they de- 
serve, and as much of growths, habits, and purified affec- 
tions as God does, you will have a delightful work to 
prosecute in the midst of all your ordinary cares and em- 
ployments, and you will have the inward witness of divine 
communion ever vouchsafed you. The sins, by which 
God's Spirit is ordinarily grieved, are the sins of small 
things — ^laxities in keeping the temper, slight neglects of 
duty, lightness, sharpness of dealing. If it is your habit 
to walk with God in the humblest occupations of your 
days, it is very nearly certain that you will be filled with 
the Spirit always. 

If it be a question with you, how to overcome bad and 
pernicious habits, the mode is here before you. The rea- 
son why those who are converted to Christ, often make so 
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poor a work of rectifying their old habits, is that they lay 
down their work ia the very places where it nee-ds to be 
prosecuted most carefully, that ia, in their common em- 
ployments. They do not live to God in that which ia 
least. They reaerve their piety for thoae exerciaea, public 
and private, which are immediately religious, and so a 
wide door is left open in all the common duties of life for 
their old habits to break in and take them captive. As if 
it were enough, in shuttmg out a flood, to dike the higher 
points of the ground and leave the lower I 

If the question be, in what manner you may grow ui 
knowledge and intellectual strength, the answer ia readily 
given. You can do it by no means save that of pertina- 
cious, untiring application. No one becomes a Christian 
who can not by the cultivation of thought, and by acquir- 
ing ft well-discriminated knowledge of the scriptures, make 
himself a gift of four fold, and perhaps even an hundred 
fold value to the church. This he can do by industry, by 
improving small opportunities, and, not least, by endeav- 
oring to realize the principles and the beauty of Christ in 
Mil his daily conduct In this point of view, religion is 
coltivntioa itself, and that of the noblest kind. And 
never does it truly justify its nature, except when it is 
seen elevating the mind, the manners, the whole moral 
dignity of the subject. 

Why is it that a certain clasa of men, who never thnist 
4)wiiisolvcs on public observation, by any very signal acts, 

yyvt attain to a very commanding iniluonce, and leave a 
and lasting impression on the world? They are the 
who thrive by cuustuncy and by means of small ad- 
raDCofl, just as others do who thrive iu wealth. They live 
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as in the more extraordiiiaiy transactions, in which thej 
mingle. In this way, they show themselves to be actua« 
ted by good principle, not fix>m respect to the occasions 
where it may be manifested, but from respect to principle 
itself. And their carefulness to honor Gbd in humble 
things, is stronger proof to men of their uprightness, than 
the most distinguished acts or sacrifices. Such persons 
operate principally by the weight of confidence and moral 
respect they acquire, which is the most legitimate and 
powerful action in the world. At first, it is not felt, be- 
cause it is noiseless, and is not thoroughly appreciated. 
It is action without pretense, without attack, and therefore, 
perhaps, without notice for a time. But by degrees the 
personal motives begin to be understood, and the beauty 
and moral dignity of the life are felt No proclamation 
of an aim or purpose has, in the mean time, gone before 
the disciple to awaken suspicion or start opposition. The 
simple power of his goodness and uprightness flows out 
as an emanation on all around him. He shines like the 
sun, not because he purposes to shine, but because he is 
jRiU of light. The bad man is rebuked, the good man 
strengthened by his example ; every thing evil and un- 
graceful is ashamed before him, every thing right and 
lovely is made stronger and lovelier. And now, if he has 
the talent to imdertake some great enterprise of reform or 
of benevolence, in the name of his Master, he has some- 
thing already prepared in the good opinions of mankind, 
to soften or neutralize the pretense of such attempts, and 
give him favor in them. Or, if a Christian of this stamp 
has not the talents or standing necessary to lead in the 
more active forms of enterprise, he will yet accom- 
vlisb a high aixd Tvob\e ^\xT^«fc m \i& \\fe. The silent 
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Sftvor of his name may, perhaps, do more good after he 
is laid ill liis grave, than abler men do by the moat active 
efibrls. 

I often hear mentioned, by the Christians of our city, 
the name of a certain godly man, who Las been dead 
many years; and he is alwaya spoken of with so much 
rcepoctfulness and affection, that I, a stranger of another 
generation, feel his power, and the sound of his name re- 
fnishos me. That man was one who lived to God in small 
things. I know this, not by any description which has 
thus set forth hie charactj?r, but from tlie very respect and 
homage with which he is named. Virtually, he still lives 
among us, and the face of his goodness ehinea upon all our 
Christian labors, And is it not a delightful aspect of the 
Christian faith, that it opens so sure a prospect of doing 
good, on ail who are in humble condition, or whose talents 
are too feeble to act in the more public spheres of enter- 
prise and duty? Such are called to act by their simple 
goodness more than others are ; and who baa not felt the 
poaaibility that such, when faithful, do actually discharge 
a calling, the more exalted, because of its unmixed nature ? 
If there were none of these unpretending but beautiful 
examples, blooming ia depression, sweetening affliction by 
their Christian patience, adorning poverty by their high 
integrity, nod dying in the Christian heroism of faith,— if, 
I say, there were no such examples making their latent 
imprcaeions in the public mind, of the dignity and truth 
of tlie gospel, who shall prove that our great men, who 
aro supposed to accomplish so much by their eloquence, 
tiieir notable sacrifices and fur- reach in;.' p!;'.ii'^, '.vnnM not 
utterly fail in them? However this imo ' i.".' v>-.v- 

KA coougl), nil of u^ itif livu 
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life. Blessed are they that keep judgment, and he that 
doeth righteousness at all times. 

2. Our subject enables us to offer some useful sugges- 
tions, concerning the manner in which churches may be 
made to prosper. 

First of all, brethren, you wiU have a care to maintain 
your purity and your honor, by the exercise of a sound 
discipline. And here you will be fiiithfiil in that which is 
least. You wiU not wait imtil a crisis comes, or a flagrant 
case arises, where the hand of extermination is needed. 
That is often a very cruel discipline, rather than one of 
brotherly love. Nothing, of course, should be done in a 
meddlesome spirit; for this would be more mischievous 
than neglect But small thiiigs will yet be watched, the 
first gentle dedinings noted and £dthfdlly but kindly re- 
proved. Your church should be like a family, not waiting 
till the ruin of a member is complete and irremediable, 
but acting preventively. This would be a healthy disci- 
pHne, and it is the only sort, I am persuaded, on which 
God will ever smile. 

The same spirit of watchfulness and attention is neces- 
ary to aU the solid interests of your church. It is not 
enough that you attempt to bless it occasionally by some 
act of generosity or some fit of exertion. Your brethren, 
suffering from injustice or evil report, must have your 
faithful sympathy ; such a^ are struggling with adversity 
must have your aid ; wheji it is possible, the more humble 
and private exercises of your church inust be attended. 

The impression can not be too deeply fi^sied, that a 
church must grow chiefly by its industry apd the personal 
grpwtii pi its members. Spme churches jG^&em to feel that, 
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if any thing is to be done, some great operation must be 
aUirt«t.l. They can not even repent without concert auJ a 
gtineral ado. Ha\'e you not tto preaching of God'a word, 
fifty -two sabbaths in the year? Have you not also 
families, friendships, interchanges of business, meetings 
for prayer, brotherly vowa, opportunities of private and 
public charity? Do not despise these common occa- 
sions — God has not planned the world badly, Christ did 
not want higher occasions than the Father gave him. The 
grand maxim of his mission was, that the humblest spheres 
give the greatest weight and dignity to principles — lie was 
the good carpenter, saving the world I Eightly viewed, 
my brethren, there are no small occaBions in this world, 
as in our haste we loo often think. Great principles, prin- 
ciples sacred even to God, are at state in every moment 
of life. What we want, therefore, is not invention, but 
industry ; not the advantages of new and extraordinary 
times, but the realizing of our principles by adorning 
the doctrine of God our Savioar in all times. 

One of the best securities for the growth and prosperity 
of a church, b to be sought in a £iithful exhibition of re- 
ligion in families. Ucre is a law of increase, which God 
luut incorporated in hia church, and by which he designs 
to give it strength and encouragement. But why is it — I 
uk the question with grief and pain — why ia it that no 
Buuiy obildreu, so many apprentices and servanta are seen 
lo grow up, or to live many years in Christian families, 
lout any regard, or even respect for religion? It is 

^uite tlieir ])iirenta, guordi&ns, or masters have that sort 

wluiiL oan flouri-Hh only like Peter's sword, on 

Then, perhaps, they arc exceedingly Ml 

L put Ibnli umxy awkward elfurts to do j 
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in their families; enough, it may be, to give them a per< 
manent disgust for religious things. But when the great 
occasion is past, their work is done up. A spirit of world- 
liness now rolls in again, a want of conscience begins to 
appear, a light and carnal conversation to show itself 
The preaching of the gospel is very criticaUy, and some- 
what wittily canvassed on the Sabbath. The day itself 
in the mean time, &res scarcely better than the preacher. 
It is shortened by degrees at both ends, and again by a 
newspaper or some trifling conversation, in the middle. 
There is no instructive remark at the family prayers, and 
perhaps no fiunily instruction anywhere. There is no 
effort to point the rising family toward a better world, and 
apparently no living for such a world. Bad tempers are 
manifested in government and in business. Arts are prac- 
ticed below digniiy and wide of integrity. How is it 
possible that the children and youth of a £unily should 
not learn to despise such a religion? How different would 
be the result, if there were a simple imostentatious piety 
kept up with constancy, and the fear of God were seen to 
be a controlling principle, in all the daily conduct and 
plana of life I I have heard of many striking cases of 
conversion, which were produced, under God, by simply 
seeing the godly life of a Christian in his femily without 
a word of direct address, and in a time of general inatten- 
tion to religious things. In such a femily every child and 
inmate will certainly respect religion. And the church, in 
feet, may count on receiving a constant and certain flow 
of increase from the bosom of such families. 

I will not pursue this head farther. But feel assured of 
this, brethren, that an every-day religion ; one that loves 
the duties of our conunon walk ; o^e that makes a]i hon- 
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eBt man ; one that accomplishes an intellectual and moral 
growth in the subject ; one thai works in all weather, and 
improyes all opportunities, will best, and moat healthily 
promote the growth of a church, and the power of the 
gospel. God prescribes our daty; and it were wrong not 
to believe that if we undertake God'a real work, he will 
furnish ua to it, and ^ve us pleasure in it. He will trans- 
fuse into «8 some portion of his own versatility; he will 
attract na into a nicer observation of his wisdom in our 
humble duties and concerns. "We shall more admire the 
healthiness of that which grows up in God's natural spring- 
times, and ripens in the air of his common days. The 
ordinary will thus grow dignified and sacred in our sight; 
and without discarding all invention in respect to means 
and opportunities, we shall yet especially love the daily 
hread of a common grace, in our common works and cares. 
And all the more that it was the taste of oar blessed Mas- 
ter, to mako the ordinary glow with mercy and goodness, 
nim we are to follow. We are to work after no set fashion 
of high endeavor, but to walk with him, performing as it 
wcTp, a ministry on foot, that we may stop at the humblest 
matters and prove our fidehty there. 



IVI. 

THE POWEB OF AN ENDLESS LIFE. 

Heb. vii. 16. — Who is made^ not after the law of a carnal 
commanimefni^ but after the power of an endless life. 

This word after is a word of correspondence, and im- 
plies two subjects brought in comparison. That Christ 
has the power of an endless life in his own person is cer- 
tainly true ; but to say that he is made a priest after this 
power subjective in himself is awkward even to a degree 
that violates the natural grammar of speech. The sugges- 
tion is different ; viz., that the priesthood of Christ is'grad- 
uated by the wants and measures of the human soul as 
the priesthood of the law was not ; that the endless life in 
which he comes, matches and measures the endless life in 
mankind whose iEaJi he is to restore; providing a salvation 
as strong as their sin, and as long or lasting as the run of 
their immortality. He is able thus to save imto the utter» 
most. Powers of endless life though we be, falling prin^ 
cipalities, wandering stars shooting downward in the pre? 
cipitation of evil, he is able to bring us off, re-establish our 
dismantled eternities, and set us in the peace and confidence 
of an eternal righteousness. 

I propose to exhibit the work of Christ in this high 
relation, which will lead me to consider — 

I. The power of an endless life in many what it is, and, as 
being under sin, requires, 

II. What Christ, in his eternal priesthood, does to restore ii, 
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L The power of an endless life, what it is and requirea, 

The greatness of our immortality, as commonly handled, 
is one of the dullest subjects, partly beeause it Jiuda appre- 
hension asleep in us, and partly because the strained com- 
putations entered into, and the words piled up as magni- 
fiers, in a way of impressing th« sense of its eternal dura- 
tion, carry no impression, start no sense of magnitude in 
us. Even if we raise no doubt or objection, they do little 
more than drum us to sleep in our own nothingness. We 
exist here only in the germ, and it is much as if the life 
power in some seed, that, for example, of the great cedars 
of the west, were to begin a magnifying of its own import- 
ance to itself in the iact that it has so long a time to live; 
and finally, because of the tiny figure it makes, and be- 
cause the forces it contains are as yet unrealized, to settle 
inertly down upon the feeling that, after all, it is only a 
seed, a dull, insignificant speck of matter, wanting to be a 
little greater than it can. Instead, then, of attempting to 
magnify the soul by any formal computation on the score 
of time or duration, let us simply take up and foUow the 
hint that is given us in this brief expression, the power 
of on endless life. 

It is a power, a power of life, a power of endless life. 

The word translated power in the text, is the original of 
oar word dynamic, denoting a certain impetus, momentum, 
or cauMtiTe force, which is cumulative, growing stronger 
and more impelling as it goes. And this is the nature of 
life or vital force universally, — it is a force cumulative um 
long us it continues. It cutvrs into matter as a builditig, 
organizing, lilling power, and knows ikjI Imw u> siup till 
death «lopa it. We use the word y ■■ ;■ i, lmIm its 
ai^i^fuul it docs not oven know^jj^^ 
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growth. In wliich growth it lays hold continually of new 
material, expands in volume, and fills a larger sphere of 
body with its power. 

Now these innumerable lives, animal and vegetable, at 
work upon the world, creating and new-creating, and pro- 
ducing their immense transformations of matter, are all 
immaterial forces or powers ; related, in that manner, to 
souls, which are only a highest class of powers. The 
human soul can not be more efficiently described than by 
calling it the power of an endless life ; and to it all these 
lower immaterialities, at work in matter, look up as mute 
prophets, testifying, by the magical sovereignty they wield 
in the processes and material transformations of growth, 
to the possible forces embodied in that highest, noblest 
form of life. And sometimes, since our spiritual nature, 
teken as a power of life, organizes nothing material and 
external by which its action is made visible, God allows 
the inferior lives in given examples, especially of the tree 
species, to have a small eternity of growth, and lift their 
giant forms to the clouds, that we may stand lost in amaze- 
ment before the majesty of that silent power that works 
in life, when many centuries only are given to be the lease 
of its activity. The work is slow, the cumulative process 
silent, — ^viewed externally, nothing appears that we 
name force, and yet this living creature called a tree, 
throbs internally in fullness of life, circulates its juices, 
swells in volume, towers in majesty ; till finally it gives 
to the very word life a historic presence and sublimity. 
It begins with a mere seed or germ, a tiny speck so inert 
and fi'ail that we might even laugh at the bare suggestion 
of power in such a look of nothingness ; just as at our pres- 
ent point of dullness a»d wefdniess, we can give no sound of 
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HMfttiing to any thing said of our own Hpiritnal greatness ; 
and yet that seed, long centuries ngo, when the trcmeiKloiis 
babyhood of Mahomet was nursing at his mother's breafit, 
Sprouted apace, gathered to itself new circles of matter, 
yew by year and age after age, kept its pumps in play, 
sent up new supplies of food, piling length on length in 
the sky, conserving still and vitalizing all ; and now it 
Bbtndsentire in pillared majesty, mounting upward still, and 
tossing back the atorma that break on its green pinnacles, 
ft bulk immense, such as being felled and hollowed would 
eren make a modem ship of war. 

And yet these ciimulative powers of vegctablo life are 
tally feeble tj-pes of that higher, fearfully vaster power, 
that pertains to the endless life of a soul — that power that 
known or unknown dwells in you and in me. What Abel 
now is, or Enoch, as an angel of God, in the volume of 
his endless life and the vast energies unfolded in his growth 
by the river of God, they may set you trying to guess, 
V>ut can by no means hflp you adequately to conceive. 
The possible majesty to which any free intelligence of God 
may grow, in the endlesb increment of ages, is after all 
rather hinted than im^ed in their merely vegetable 
grandeur. 

Quickened by theae analogies, let us paas direotly to the 
eool or spiritual nature itself, as a power of endless growth 
or iucrement; for it is only in this way that we begin to 
conceive the real magnitude and majesty of the soul, and 
not by any mere oomputatioos based on its eternity or 
immortality, 

Wbat it means, in this higher and nobler sense, to be a 
power of lil'e, we are very commonly restrained from ob» 
i-by Iwo or liiree oonsidentioits Uwt leqiua to be 
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Darned. First, wKen looking after the measures of the 
Boul, we very naturally lay liolii of what first occurs to 
ua, and begin to busy ourselves in the contemplation of 
its eternal duration. Wliereaa the eternal duration of the 
soul, at any given measure, if we look no farther, is noth- 
ing but the eternal continuance of its mediocrity or com- 
parative littleness. Its eternal growth in volume and 
power is in that manner cLuite lost sight of, and the com- 
putation misses every thing most impressive, in its future 
significance and history. Secondly, the growth of the 
soul is a merely spiritual growth, indicated by no visible 
and material form that is expanded by it and with it as in 
the growth of a tree, and therefore pasaea comparatively 
unnoticed by many, just because they can not see it with 
their eyes. And then again, thirdly, as the human body 
attains to its maturity, and, finally, in the decays of age, be- 
comes an apparent limit to the spiritual powers and facul- 
ties, we drop into the impression that these have now 
passed their climacteric, and that we have actually seen 
the utmost volume it is in their nature ever to attain. 
We do not catch the significance of the fact that the soul 
outgrows the growth and outUves the vigor of the body, 
which is not true in trees; revealing its majestic propertiea 
as a force independent and qualifiedly sovereign. Ob- 
serving how long the soul-force goes on to expand after 
the body-force has reached its maximum, and when dis- 
ease and age have begun to shatter the frail house it 
inhabits, how long it braves these bodily decrepitudea» 
driving on, still on, like a strong engine 
bered vessel, through sea.s not too heavy 
for the crazy hulk it impels, — observing this, and making 
due acoouut of it, we should only bo the 
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■with a sense of some inlicrent everlasting power of growth 
and progress in its endless life. 

Stripping aside now all these impediments, let us paas 
directly into the soul's history, and catch from what trans- 
pires in its first indications the sign or promise of what it 
is to become. In its beginning it is a mere seed of possi- 
bility. All the infant faculties are folded up, at first, and 
scarcely a sign of power is visible in it But a doom of 
growth is in it, and the hidden momentum of an endless 
power is driving it on. And a falling body will not gather 
momentum in its fell more naturally and certainly, than it 
will gather force, in the necessary struggle of its endless 
life now begun. We may think little of the increase ; it 
is a matter of course, and why should we take note of it? 
Bot if no increase or development appears, if the faculties 
all sleep as at the first, we take sad note of that, and draw, 
how reluctantly, the conclusion that our child is an idiot, 
and not a proper man 1 And what a chasm is there be- 
tween tbe idiot and the man ; one a being un progressive, 
a being who is not a power; the other a careering force, 
started on its way to eternity, a principle of might and 
majesty begun to be unfolded, and to be progressively 
unfolded forever. Intelligence, reason, conscience, ob- 
m-r^'ntion, choice, memory, enthusiasm, all the fires of his 
iiiNini eternity are kindling to a glow, and, looking on 
him as a force immortal, just beginning to reveal the 
N>'mptoiiis of what he shall be, we call him man. Only a 
few yeare ago he lay in bis cradle, a barely breathing prin- 
ciple of life, but in that life were gathered up, as in a germ 
or accd, all these godlike jKiwcrs that arc now so conspic- 
nons in the volomo of his )«frsonal growth. In a sense, 
mla bbn Dowwaa in htm tbcn, u the pow^roftn 
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endless life, and still the sublime progreBsion of his power 
is only begun. He conquers now the sea and its storms. 
He climbs the heavens, and searchea out the mysteries of 
the stars. He harnesses tie lightning. He bids the rocks 
dissolTe, and summons the secret atoms to give up their 
namea and laws. He Bubduea the face of the world, and 
compels the forces of the waters and the fires to be his 
servants. He makes laws, hurls empires down upon em- 
pires in the fields of war, speaks words that can not die, 
sings to distant realms and peoples across vast ages of 
time ( in a word, he executes all that is included in history, 
showing his tremendous energy in almost every thing that 
stirs the silence and changes the conditions of the world. 
Every thing is transformed by him even up to the stars. 
Not all the winds, and storms, and earthijusikes, and seas, 
and seasons of the world, have done as much to revolu- 
tionize the world as he, the power of an endless life, has 
done since the day he came forth upon it, and received, as 
he is most truly declared to have done, dominion over it. 
And yet we have, in the power thus developed, nothing 
more than a mere hint or initial sign of what is to be the 
real stature of his personahty in the process of his ever- 
lasting development. We exist here only in the small, 
that Gk)d may have us in a state of flexibility, and bend 
or fashion us, at the best advantage, to the mode! of bis 
own great life and character. And most of us, therefore, 
have scarcely a conception of the exceeding weight of 
glory to be comprehended in our existence. If we take, foi 
example, the faculty of memory, how very obvious is it 
that as we pass eternally on, we shall have more and moF& 
to remember, and finally shall have gathered in more into, 
this great storehouse of the soul, than is now containj^ ^ 
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all the libraries of the world. And there ia not one of 
our faculties that has not, iu its volume, a similar power 
of expansion. Indeed, if it were not so, the memory 
would finally overflow and drown ail our other faculties, 
jind the spirits, instead of being powers, would virtually 
wase to be any thing more than registers of the past 

But we arc not obliged to take our conclusion by infer- 
cuce. We can sec for ourselves that the aseoeiationa of 
the mind, which are a great part of its riches, must be 
increasing in number and variety forever, stimulating 
thought by multiplying its suggestives, and beautifying 
thought by weaving into it the colors of sentiment, end- 
lessly varied. 

The imagination is gathering in its images and kindling 
its eternal fires in the same manner. Having passed 
tlirongh many trains of worlds, mixing with scenes, socie- 
ties, orders of intelligence and powers of beatitude — just 
that which made the apostle in Patmos into a poet, by the 
visions of a single day— it is impossible that every soul 
.ihoold not finally become filled with a glorious and pow- 
erful imagery, and be waked to a wonderfully creative 
encfgj*. 

By the supposition it is another incident of this power 
of endless life, that passing down the eternal galleries of 
fact and event, it must be forever having new cognitions 
and accumulating new premises. By its own contacts it 
will, at some future time, have touched even whole worlds 
felt them through anil matle premises of all there is 
It will know God by experiences correspond- 
enlarged, and itself by a consciousness correspond- 
cnlly illummated. Having gnthcR-d in, at last, such 
vo^da of.DreniifiCjit is difficult foj ua Qow to coRccivo 
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the vigor into wliicb a soul may come, or the volume il 
may exhibit, the Tvonderfnl depth and scope of its judg- 
ments, its rapidity and certainty, aDd the vastness of its 
generalizations. It passes over more and more, and that 
necessarily, from the condition of a creature gathering up 
premises, into the condition of God, creating out of prem- 
ises ; for if it is not actually set to the creation of worlds, 
its very thoughts will be a discoursing in world-problems 
and theories equally vast in their complications. 

In the same manner, the executive energy of the will, 
the volume of the benevolent affections, and all the active 
powers, will be showing, more and more impressively, 
what it is to be a power of endless life. They that have 
been swift in doing God's will and fulfilling his mighty 
errands, will acquire a marvelous address and energy in 
the use of their powers. They that have taken worlds 
into their love will have a love correspondently capaciou:^ 
whereupon also it will be seen that their will is settled in 
firmness, and raised in majesty, according to the vastnesa 
of impulse there is in the love behind it. They that have 
great thoughts, too, will be able to manage great causes, 
and they that are lubricated eternally in the joys that feed 
their activity, will never tire. What force, then, must be 
finally developed in what now appears to be the tenuous 
and fickle impulse, and the merely frictional activity of a 
human soul. 

On this subject the scriptures indulge in no declamation, 
but only speak in hints and start us off by questions, well 
undeistanding that the utmost they can do la to waken in 
us the sense of a future scale of being unimaginable, and 
beyond the compass of our definite thoughi Here they 
drive us out in tlie Hlinn^i iMild mRtKematical f^nesdou, 
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what shall it profit a man to gain tlie wliole world and 
lose his own soul? Here they show iia in John's vision, 
Moses and Elijah, as angels, suggesting our future classifi- 
cation among angels, which are sometimes called chariola 
of God, to indicate their excelling strength and swiflness 
in careering through his empire, to do his will. Here they 
speak of powers unimaginable as regards the volume 
of their personality, calling them dominions, thrones, 
priotupolities, powers, and appear to set us on a footr 
ing with these dim majesties. Bcre they notify ua that it 
doth not yet appear what we shall be. Here they call ua 
sons of God. Here they bolt upon us — But I said ye are 
gods; as if meaning to waken us by a shock! In these 
and all ways possible, they contrive to start some better 
conception in us of ourselves, and of the immense signifi- 
cance of the soul; forbidding us alwaj's to be the dull 
mediocrities into which, under the stupor of our unhe- 
he£, we are commonly so ready to subside. 0, if we 
could tear aside the veil, and see for but one hour what it 
mgnifics to be a soul in the power of an endless life, 
what a revelation would it be I 

But there is yet another side or element of meaning sug- 
gested by this expression, whicli requires to be noted. It 
looks on the soul as a falUng power, a bad force, rushing 
downward into ruinous and final disorder. If we call it a 
principality in ita possible volume, it is a falling princi- 
pMlity. It was this which made the mighty priesthood of 
the Lord neccesary. For the moment we look in upon the 
Houj's groat movement as a power, and find sin entered 
there, we pcreeivc Uiat every thing inindiwirder. It islil^c 
a mighty imginc in which eome pivot or lever is bv^iVftw, 
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The diaastrouB effects of sin in a soul will be just accord- 
ing to the powers it contains, or embodies ; for every force 
becomes a bad force, a misdirected and self-destructive force, 
a force which can never be restored, save by some other 
which is mightier and superior. What, in this view, can 
be more fiightftd than the disorders loosened in it by a 
state of sin. 
And what shall we say of the result or end ? Must the 

immortal nature still increase in volume without limit, 

ft 

and so in the volume of its miseries ; or only in its mis- 
eries by the conscious depths of shame and weakness into 
which it is felling ? On this subject I know not what to 
say. We do see that bad minds, in their evil life, gather 
force and expand in many, at least, of their capabilities^ 
on to a certain point or limit. As far as to that point or 
limit, they appear to grow intense, powerful, and, as the 
world says, great. But they seem, at last, and apart from 
the mere decay of years, to begin a diminishing process ; 
they grow jealous, imperious, cruel, and so fiir weak. 
They become little, in the girding of their own stringent 
selfishness. They bum to a cinder in the heat of their 
own devilish passion. And so, beginning as heroes and 
demigods, they many of them taper off into awfully in- 
tense but stUl little men — ^intense at a mere point ; which 
appears to be the conception of a fiend. Is it so that the 
bitterness of hell is finally created? Is it toward this 
pungent, acrid, awfully intensified, and talented littleness, 
that all souls under sin are gravitating? However this 
may be, we can see for ourselves that the disorders of sin, 
running loose in human souls, must be driving them down- 
ward into everlastiQg and complete ruin, the wreck of all 
that is mightiest and loftiest in their immortality. One 
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of the fiiiblimest and most fearful pictures ever giveu of 
this you will find in the first chapter to the Romans. It 
reads like some battle among the gods, where all that is 
great and terrible and wild in the confusion, answers to the 
majesty of the powers engaged. And this is man, the 
power of an endless life, under sin. By what adequate 
power, in earth or in heaven, shall that sin be taken away ? 
This brings me to consider — 

U. What Christ, in his eternal priesthood, has done ; 
or the fitncas and practical necessity of it, as related to the 
stupendous exigency of our redemption. 

The great impediment which the gospel of Christ en- 
counter^ in our world, that which most fatally hinders its 
reception, or embrace, is that it is too great a work. It 
txaoacends our belief, it wears a look of extravagance. 

'9 are beings too insignificant and low to engage any 
interest on the part of God, or jiiatify any such ex- 
pnditnre. The preparations made, and the parts acted, 
are not in the proportions of reason, and the very terms 
of the great salvation have, to our dull ears, a declamatory 
Hound. How can we really think that the eternal Qod 
bus set these more than epic machineries at work for such 
a creature as man ? 

My prineipid object, therefore, in the contemplations 
raiaed by this topic, has been to start some conception of 
oimelves, in tbo power of an endless hfc, that is more 
adequate. Merc immortality, or everlasting continuance, 
when it is the continuance only of littleness or mediocrity, 
tlou iiut make a platform or occasion high enough fi>r tlitit 
great mystery of the gosp^-l. Tt w only wlieti wi- *■■■ in 
•uuls^taken aa gBrauuf powur, a J'ut 
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and majesty transcending all present measures, that we 
come into any fit conception at all of Christ's mission to 
the. world. Entering the gospel at this pointy and regard* 
ing it as a work undertaken for the redemption of beings 
scarcely imagined as yet, of dominions, principalities, 
powers, — spiritual intelligences so transcendent that we 
have, as yet, no words to name them, — every thing done 
takes a look of proportion ; it appears even to be needed, 
and we readily admit that nothing less could suffice to 
restore the kling powers, or stop the tragic disorders 
loosened in them by their sin. How much more i^ instead 
of drawing thus upon our imagination, we could definitely 
grasp the real import of our being, that which hitherto is 
only indicated, never displayed, and have it as a matter 
of positive and ^Btinct apprehension. This power of 
endless life— could we lay hold of it; could we truly feel 
its movement in us, and follow the internal presage to its 
mark ; or could we only grasp the bad force there is in it, 
and know it rushing downward, in the terrible lava-flood 
of its disorders, how true and rational, how magnificently 
divine would the great salvation of Christ appear, and in 
how great dread of ourselves should we hasten to it for 
refuge I 

Then it would shock us no more that visibly it is no 
mere man that has arrived. Were he only a human 
teacher, reformer, philosopher, coming in our human 
plane to lecture on our self-improvement as men, in the 
measures of men, he would even be less credible than now. 
Nothing meets our want, in fact, but to see the boundaries 
of nature and time break way to let in a being and a 
power visibly not of this world. Let him be the Eternal 
Son of God and Word of the Father, desQending out of 
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WgW worlds to be incarnate in ttja. As we have l<»t 
our measures, let us recover tbem, if possible, in the sense 
restored of our everlasting brotberliood with him. Let 
him so be made a priest for us, not after the law of a car- 
nal commandment, but after the power of an endless life— 
the brightness of the Father's glory and the express image 
of his person — God manifest in the flesh — God in Christ, 
recondling the world unto himself. All the better and 
more proportionate and probable is it, if he comes heralded 
by innumerable angels, bursting into the sky, to congratu- 
late their fiillen peers with songs of deliverance — Glory to 
God in the Highest, peace on earth, good will toward men. 
Humbled to the flesh and its external conditions, he will 
ouly the more certainly even himself with our want, if he 
dares to say — Before Abraham was, I am — all power ia 
giren unto me in heaven and in earth. Is he faultless, so 
that no man convinceth him of sin, revealing in the humble 
guise of humanity the absolute beauty of God ; how could 
any thing less or inferior meet our want? If he dares to 
make the moat astounding pretensions, all the better, if 
only his pretensions are borne out by his life and actions. 
Let him heal the sick, feed the hungry, still the sea by his 
word. Let his doctrine not bo human, let it bear the stamp 
of a higher mind and be verified and sealed by the perfec- 
tion of his character. Let him be transfigured, if he may, 
in the sight of two worlds ; of angels from the upper and 
of men from this ; that, beholding his excellent glory, no 
doubt may be left of liia transcendent quality. 

No matter if the men that fwlk'w him and love him are, 
ju-it for the time, too slow to apprehend him. How could 
tliey see, with eyes holdcn, the divinity that is hid nndiT 
> of poveitT and patience? Howooold t 
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seize on the possibility that this man of sorrows is reveal- 
ing even the depths of God's eternal love, by these more 
than mortal burdens? If the factitious distinctions of so- 
ciety pass for nothing with him, if he takes his lot among 
the outcast poor, how else could he show that it is not any 
tier of quality, but our great fallen humanity, the power 
of an endless life, that engages him. And when, with a 
degree of unooncem that is itself sublime, he says — ^The 
prince of this world cometh and hath nothing in me; how 
else could he convey so fitly the impression that the high- 
est royalty and stateliest throne to him is simple man 
himself? 

But the tragedy gathers to its last act, and fearfol is to 
be the close. Never did the powers of eternity, or endless 
life in souls, reveal themselves so terribly before. But he 
came to break their force, and how so certainly as to let it 
break itself across his patience? By his miracles and 
reproofe, and quite as much by the imknown mystery of 
greatness in his character, the deepest depths of malice in 
immortal evil are now finally stirred; the world's wild 
wrath is concentered on his person, and his soul is, for the 
hour, under an eclipse of sorrow ; exceeding sorrowful even 
imto death. But the agony is shortly passed ; he says, I 
am ready ; and they take him. Son of God though he be, 
and Word of the Father, and Lord of glory, to a cross! 
They nail him fast, and what a sign do they give, in that 
dire phrenzy, of the immortal depth of their passion I The 
sun refuses to look on the sight, and the frame of nature 
shudders ! He dies ! it is finished ! The body that was 
taken for endurance and patience, has drunk up all the 
shafts of the world's malice, and now rests in the tomb. 

Nol there is more. Lol he is not here, but is risen; 
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fce has buret the bars of death and become the first fruits 
of them that slept. la that sign behold his ■victory. Just 
that is done which signifies ett-rnal redemption — the con- 
quest and recovery of free minds, taken as powers disman- 
tled by eternal evil. By this offering, once for all the work 
is flniBhed. What can evil do, or passion, after this, when 
its bitterest arrows, shot into the divine patience, are by 
that patience so tenderly and sovereignly broken ? There- 
fore now to moke the triumph evident, he ascends, a visi- 
ble conqueror, to the Father, there to stand as priest for- 
ever, sending forth his Sjiirit to seal, and testifying that 
be is able to save unto the uttermost all that come unto 
God by him. 

This, in brief historic outline, is the great sal- 
vation. And it is not too great. It stands in glorious 
proportion with the work to be done. Nothing else or lees 
would sulEce, It is a work supernatural transacted in the 
plane of nature ; and what but such a work could restore 
the broken order of the soul under evil ? It incarnates 
God in the world, and what but some such opening of the 
Bcoacs to God or of God to the senses, could reinstate him 
in minds that have lost the consciousness of him, and fallen 
off to li\'e apart? Wbat but this could enter him again, 
M a power, into the world's life and history ? We are 
astonished by the revelation of divine feeling ; the expense 
erf the sacrifice wears a look of extravagance. If we are 
only the dull mediocrities wo commonly take ourselves to 
be, it is quite incredible. But if God, seeing through our 
possibilities into our real eternities, comprchcnils, in the 
view, all we arc to be or become, as powers uf endless life, 
is there not some probability that be discovcre a good deal 
« kt n than we do in ounelvea ; enoagb lo jaatii^ j 
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the concern he testifies, all the sacriiSce he makes in the 
passion of his Son? And as God has accuratelj weighed 
the worlds and even the atoms, accurately set them in 
their distances and altitudes, has he not also in this incam- 
ate grace and passion, which offend so many by their ex- 
cess, measured accurately the unknown depths and mag- 
nitudes of our eternity, the mconentum of our jGeJI, the 
tragic mystery of our disorder? And if we can not com- 
prehend ourselves, if we are even a mystery to ourselves, 
what ahould his salvation be but'a mystery of godliness 
equally transcendent? If Christ were a philosopher, a 
human teacher, ^ human ezainple, we might doubtless 
reason him and set him in our present scales of proportion, 
but he would as certainly do nothing for us equal to our 
want 

Inasmuch as our understanding has not yet reached our 
meaauies, we plainly want a grace which only feith can 
receive ; for it is the distinction of faith that it can receive 
a medication it can not definitely trace, and admit into the 
consciousness what it can not master in thought. Christ 
therefore comes not as a problem given to our reason, but 
as a salvation offered to our Mth. His passion reaches a 
deeper point in us than we can definitely think, and his 
Eternal Spirit is a healing priesthood for us, in the lowest 
and profoundest roots of our great immortality, those 
which we have never seen ourselves. By our feith in him 
too as a mystery, he comes into our guiltiness, at a point 
back of all speculative comprehension, restoring that 
peace of iimocence which is speculatively impossible ; for 
how in mere speculation can any thing done for our sin, 
annihilate the fact ; and without that, how t^e our guilt 
away? Still it goes I We know, as we unbrace him, 
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that it goes! He hns reached a point in us, by his myste- 
rious priesthood, deep enough even to take our guiltiness 
away, and estiibllsh us in a peace that is even as the peace 
of innocence 1 

So, if we speak of our passions, our internal disorders, 
the wild, coiiiiised and even downward rush of our in- 
thralled powers, ho performs, in a mystery of love and 
the Spirit, what no teaching or example could. ITie man- 
ner we can trace by no effort of the understanding; we 
cnn only see that he is somehow able to come into the 
very germ principle of our life, and be a central, regulating, 
new-creating force in our disordered growth itself. And 
if we speak of righteousness, it is ours, when it is not 
oura; how can a being unrighteous be established in the 
sense of righteousness? Logically, or according to the 
sentence of our speculative reason, it is impossible. And 
yet, in Christ, we have it 1 We are consciously in it, as wo 
aw in him, and all we can say is, that it is the righteousness 
^^£Mod, by loith, unto all and upon all them that believe. 

^^|Bat I miiBt draw my subject to a close. It is a common 
impreanon with persons who hear, but do not accept, the 
calls of Christ and his salvation, that they are required to 
be somewhat less in order to be Christian. They must be 
diminished in quantity, taken down, shortened, made 
feeble and little, and then, by the lime they have let go 
their manhood, they will possibly come into the way of 
ital%'ation. They hear it declared that, in becorabg little 
children, humble, meek, poor in spirit ; in ceasing from 
trar will and reason; and in giving up ourselves, our 
oagcmcffi, revengi', and [Mission, — thus, and thus only, i-aw 
wa hmtaat^Uid ; but, iwtafid of taking aU. tSfgrn-'-- •" ""Uiy 
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figures antagonistic to our pride, onr ambition, and the 
determined self-pleasing of our sin, they take them abso- 
lutely, as requiring a real surrender and loss of our proper 
manhood itself. Exactly contrary to this, the gospel re- 
quires them to be more than they are, — ^greater, higher, 
nobler, stronger, — all which they were made to be in the 
power of their endless life. These expressions, just referred 
to, have no other aim than simply to cut off weaknesses, 
break down infirmities, tear away boundaries, and let the 
soul out into liberty, and power, and greatness. What is 
weaker than pride, self-will, revenge, the puffing of con- 
ceit and rationality, the constringing littleness of all selfish 
passion. And, in just these things it is that human souls 
are so fatally shrunk in all their conceptions of themselves; 
so that Christ encounters, in all men, this first and most 
insurmountable difficulty; to make them apprised of their 
real value to themselves. For, no sooner do they wake to 
the sense of their great immortality than they are even 
oppressed by it. Every thing else shrinks to nothingness, 
and they go to him for life. And then, when they receive 
him, it is even a bursting forth into magnitude. A new 
inspiration is upon them, all their powers are exalted, a 
wondrous inconceivable energy is felt, and, having come 
into the sense of God, which is the element of all real 
greatness, they discover, as it were in amazement, what it 
is to be m the true capacity. 

A similar mistake is connected with their impressions of 
faith. They are jealous of faith, as being only weakness. 
They blame the gospel, because it requires faith, as a con- 
dition of salvation. And yet, as I have here abundantly 
shown, it requires faith just because it is a salvation large 
enough to meet the measures of the soul, as a power of 
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cndloaa life. And, 0, if yoo could once get away, my 
fVienda, from that sense of mediocrity and nothingness t" 
which you are shut up, under the stupor of your self-seek- 
ing and your sin, how easy would it be for you to believe 1 
Nay, if but some faintest suspicion could steal into you of 
what yonr soul is, and the tremendous evils working in it, 
nothing but the mystery of Christ's death and passion 
would be sufScient for you. Now you are nothing to 
yourwlves, and therefore Christ is too great, the mystery 
of his cross an offense. 0, thou spirit of grace, visit these 
darkened minds, to whom thy gospel is hid, and let the 
light of the knowledge of the glory of God, in the face of 
Jesus Christ, shine into them 1 Raise in them the piercing 
quertion, that tears the world away and displays the grim- 
ace of ite follieB, — What shall it profit a man to gain the 
wbole world and lose his own soul ? 

I should do you a wrong to close this subject without 
conducting your minds forward to those anticipations of 
the future which it so natunilly suggests. You have all 
observed the remarkable interest which beings of other 
worlds are shown, here and there in the scripture, to feel 
in the transactiona of this. TTicsc, like us, are powers of 
endless life, intelligences that have had a history parallel 
to our own. Some of them, doubtless, have existed myri- 
ads of ages, and cxinsoquently now arc far on in the course 
of their development, — far enough on to have discerned 
what existence ia, and the amount of power and dignity 
there is in it. Hence their interest in as, who as yet am 
only candidates, in their view, for a greatness yet to bo 
revealed. And the interewt they ithow 80<:-ni8 extravagant 
to us, just as the gospel itself is, and Cir the aaino reasons. 
^nuy brekk into the sky, wbeo Oltriat U Ikhii» j 
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their AU-Hail. They visit the world on heavenly errands, 
and perform their unseen ministries to the heirs of salva- 
tion. They watch for our repentances, and there is joy 
among them before God, when but one is gathered to their 
company, in the &ith of salvation. And the reason is that 
they have learned so much about the proportions and 
measures of things, which as yet are hidden from us. 
These angels that ezcel in strength, these ancient princes 
and hierarchs that have grown up in God's eternity and 
unfolded their mighty powers in whole ages of good, rec- 
ognize in us compeers that are finally to be advanced, as 
they are. 

And here is the point where our true future davms upon 
us. It doth not yet appear what we shall be. We lie here 
incur nest, unfledged and weak, guessing dimly at our 
future, and scarce believing what even now appears. But 
the power is in us, and that power is to be finally revealed. 
And what a revelation will that J)e I Is it possible, you 
will ask in amazement, that you, a creature that was sunk 
in such dullness,' and sold to such trivialities in your bond- 
age to the world, were, all this time, related to Gbd and the 
ancient orders of his kingdom, in a being so majestic I 

How great a terror to some of you may that discovery 
be I I can not say exactly how it will be with the bad 
minds, now given up finally to their disorders. Powers 
of endless life they still must be ; but how fer shrunk by 
that stringent selfishness, how far burned away, as magni- 
tudes, by that fierce combustion of passion, I do not know. 
But, if they diminish in volume apd shrink to a more in- 
tensified power of littleness and fiendishness, eaten out, as 
regards all highest volume, by the malice of evil and the 
undying worm of its regrets, it will not be so witb the 
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tighteous. They will develop greater force of mind, 
greater volume of feeling, greater majesty of will and 
i;baracter, even forever. In tke grand mystery of Christ 
and his eternal prieathood, — Christ, who ever liveth to 
make interoeaaion, — they will be set in personal and ex- 
perimental connection with all the great problems of grace 
and couDsela of love, comprised in the plan by which they 
have been trained, and the glories to which they are ex- 
alted. Attidning thus to greater force and stature of spirit 
than we are able now to conceive, they have exactly that 
supplied to their discovery wLich will earry them still 
further on, with the greatest ejtpedition. Their subjects 
and oonferenccs will be those of principalities and powers, 
and the conceptions of their great society will be eorrea- 
pondent ; for they are now coming to the stature nceeaaary 
to a fit contemplation of such tlicmes. The Lamb of re- 
demption and the throne of law, and a government compris- 
ing both will be the field of their study, and they will find 
thdr own oneo petty experience related to all that ia vaat- 
eet and raoet tranaeendent in the works and appointmenla 
of God'a empire. O, what thoughts will spring up in such 
nunde, surrounded by such fellow intelligences, entered on 
guch themes, and present to such diseoveriea ! How grand 
their action! IIow majestic their communion 1 Their 
pniw how august I Their joys how full and clear I Shall 
wo ever figure, my friends, in scenes like these? O, this 
power of endless life! — great King of Life, and Priest of 
Eternity, reveal thyself to us, and us to onrselvo^ and 
<}tttc)ceD us to this unknown future before us, 



XVII. 

BESPECTABLE SIN. 

John viii. 9. — "-Inrf they which heard it, being convicted 
by their ovm conscience^ went out, one by one, beginning ai the 
eldest, even unU> the last, and Jesus was left ahne, and the 
woman standing in the midst'" 

It is with sins as with men or famiKes, some have pedi- 
gree and some have not ; for there are kinds and modes of 
sin that have, in all ages, been held in respect and em- 
balmed with all the honors of history; and there are 
others that never were and never can be raised above the 
level even of disgust. The noble sins will, of course, be 
judged in a very different manner from the humble, base- 
bom sins. The sins of feme, honor, place, power, bravery, 
genius, always in good repute, will not seldom be admired 
and applauded. But the low-blooded sins of felony, and 
vice, and base depravity are associated with brutality, and 
are universally held in contempt. Whether the real de- 
merit of the two classes of sin is measured by such dis- 
tinctions is more questionable. Such distinctions certainly 
had little weight with Christ. He was even more severe 
upon the sins of learning, wealth, station, and religions 
sanctimony, than upon the more plebeian, or more despised 
class of sins. Indeed, he seems to look directly through 
all the fair conventionalities, and to bring his judgment 
down upon some point more interior and deeper. He ap- 
pears, in general, to be thoroughly disgusted with all the 
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mere respectabilities, whether men or eins. The hypocri- 
8ic3 of religion, tho impostures of learning, the gilded 
shows of wealth gotten by extortion, the proud airs of 
authority and power employed in acta of oppression, pro- 
voke his indignation, and he deals with them in such 
terms of emphasis as indicate the profoundest possible 
abhorrence. 

Hence the jealousy with which he was watched by the 
elders, and priests, and rulers; for eveiy few days some 
Kabbi, Scribe, lawyer, or committee of such, was sent out 
to observe him, or question him, or draw him, if possible, 
into some kind of treason in his doctrine ; because they 
feared hia influence with the people, lest he might put 
himself at their head and raise a great revolution that 
would even subvert the present social order. 

The cunning plot his enemies are working, in my text, 
is instigated by this kind of fear. He is teaching, it ap- 
pears, a great multitude of people in the temple, when 
suddenly a company of Scribes and Pharisees are seen 
hustling in through the crowd, leading up a woman, to set 
her before him. She has been guilty, they say, of a base 
crime which the law of Moses punishes with public ston- 
ing and death, and they demand of him what shall be done 
with her? hoping that, out of the same perverse favor he 
ii wont to show to low people, he will take the woman's 
ptft, and m give them the desired opportunity to throw 
Ooataapi on his character, and exasperate tho popular 
superstition against him. 

Christ, perceiving apparently their design, dctenninea to 

t them to confusion. He remains a long time silent, 

ing DO answer, and of course none that can f>e taken 

A-t£. TLay prvea htin for a tcply ; itill no icpljr is 
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given. They wait, and still it is not given. There they 
stand in the center of the great concourse, all looking at 
them, and, as they soon begin to £ancy, looking directly 
into them. It is a most uncomfortable position for thenou 
To give still greater pungency to their thoughts, Christ 
withdraws his eyes from them, and, as if waiting for their 
complete confu/on, writes abstract;dly on Ihe pavement 
At length they grow perplexed, and b^in to ask them- 
selves how they shall get out of their very awkward pre- 
dicament They press him still more veh^nently, but he 
refuses to speak, save simply to say, — ^Let the man of you 
that is without sin throw the first stone at the wonoon, if 
she is guilty ; and inmiediately &lls to writing abstractedly 
on the ground again. The arrow sticks, and the suspense 
of silence makes them more and more conscious of the 
pain ; till finally they can bear it no longer. Convicted 
thus by their own conscience, they went out, as the text 
has it, one by one, beginning at the eldest, even unto the 
last, and Jesus was left alone, and the woman standing in 
the midst 

Look upon them now, as they withdraw, and follow 
them with your eye, as probably Christ and the whole as- 
sembly did. Observe the mannerly order of their shame, — 
beginning at the eldest, even unto the last I See how care- 
fully they keep the sacred rules of good breeding and 
deference to age, even in their sniveling defeat, and the 
chagrin of their baflEled conspiracy, and you will begin to 
find how base a thing may take on airs of dignity, and 
how contemptible, in fiact, these airs of dignity may be. 

The subject thus presented is respectable sin, sin thai takes 
on the semblance of goodness and judges itseif by the dignitg 
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tf ^ manner and appearance. Almoet all the really great 
or aubiime sins of the world are of this class, and I shall 
undertake to sliow that this more respectable tjpc of sin 
is oflfiii, if not generally, deepest in the spirit of sin, and, 
in the sight of God, most guilty. 

Just this, I think, haa been the impression of you all, 
in the remarkable scene referred to in my text These 
plausible accusers, pressing in with their victim in such 
aire of dignity, and retiring in such careful deference to 
age as not to allow even a year's difference to be disre- 
garded, have yet been virtually detected and foiled in a 
thoroughly wicked conspiracy. Had they been a gang of 
thieves, their transaction would have been more base only 
in the name; for it was, in fact, a kind of dramatic tie, 
deliberately planned, to snare an artless, worthy, and visi- 
bly holy man. Accordingly, now that they are gone, 
(Iriven out by the recoil of their own base trick, the Sav- 
iour, without using any word of reproach, quietly proceeds 
to bring out the scene just where their real character will 
be most impressively displayed. He says to the woman, — 
" Where are thine accusers? Hath no man oondemued 
thee?" "No man, Lord." "Neither do I; go, sin no 
more," Sinner that she was, not even these sanctimonious 
oaoBpintora could stand tbe obatlenge of their own sins 
loag enough to accuse her. And the result ia, that we are 
left by Christ in the impresBJon, and that designedly, that 
on the wbole, the woman, in her most shameful sin, was 
really 1«88 of a sinner than they. Hi-r, therefore, we pity, 
Tlicm we denounce and despise. How many things are 
we really to imagine, tliat miglit soften our judgment of 
heiiUItifweonljitoewthewcret of her sad history. Oat 
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jadgment of their stratagem, on the other hand, permits 
no softening, but we approve ourselves only the more con- 
fidently, the more heartily we despise and the more unre- 
strainedly we detest their hypocrisy in it. In pursuing 
now this very serious subject, we need, — 

First of all, to clear the influence of a false or defective 
impression, growing out of the fact, that we ourselves are 
persons that live so entirely in the atmosphere of character 
and decency. Our range of life is so walled in by the re- 
spectability of our associations, that what is on the other 
side of the wall is very much a world unknown. Hence 
we have no such opinion or impression of sin, anywhere, 
as we ought to have. It is with us all our life long and 
in aU our associations ; much as it is with us here in our 
assembly for worship. The offensive and repulsive forms 
of sin are almost never here, by so much as any one sig9, 
or symptom. The sin is here, and sin that wants salvation ; 
but it is sin so thoroughly respectable as to make it very 
nearly impossible to produce any just imp;"ession of its 
deformity. Sitting here in this atmosphere of decency 
and order, how can you suffer any just impression of the 
dreadftd nature of that evil which, after all, wears a look 
so plausible. If there came in with you, to mingle in your 
audience, a fair representation only of the town ; if you 
heard, in the porch, the profane oaths of the cellars and 
hells of gambling; if you looked about with a cautious 
feeling, right and left, in the seat, lest some one might rifle 
your dress, or pick your pocket ; if the victims of drink 
were seen reeling into the seats, here and there, and their 
hungry, shivering children were crying at the door, for 
bread; if the diseased and loathsome relics of vice, recog- 
nized sometimes as the sons and daughters of families once 
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living in respect and affluence, were sprinlded about you, 
taiuting the air you breathe ; in a ■word, if actual life were 
here, in correct representation, how different a matter 
would it be for me to speak of sin, how different for yon 
io hear 1 And tlio same holds true of the associations of 
your life generally. Sin, in its really revolting, shoeking 
fonns, seldom gets near enough to you to meet your eye. 
WTiat you know of it is mostly gotten from the newspa- 
pers, and is scarcely more of a reality to you, many times, 
than the volcanoes you hear of in the moon. 

Secondly, we need also to clear another false or defect- 
ive impression, growing out of the general tendency in 
mankind to identify sin with vice ; and, of course, to judge 
that whatever is clear of vice is clear also of sin ; which, 
in fact, is the same as to judge that whatever sin is respect- 
able is no sin at all. Or, sometimes, wo identify sin with 
acts of wrong, or personal injury, such as deeds of rob- 
bery, fraud, seduction, slander, and the like. In this view, 
again, whatever Bin is respectable enough to be clear of all 
BUcb deeds of wrong is, of course, no sin. Whereas, there 
may be great sin where there is no vice, bitter and deep 
guiltiness before God where there is never one act of per- 
sonal wrong or injury committed. All vice, all wrong, 
presupposes sin, but wn may be the reigning principle of 
the liflj, from childhood to the grave, and never produce 
one scar of ^-ice, or blamahle injury to a fellow -being. In- 
deed we must go (\irther, we must definitely say that oven 
virtue itself, as the term is commonly used, claaw's under 
Fin, or has its root in ain. Virtue, as men speak, is conduct 
approved irrespectively of any good principle of conduct; 
and it is, for the most part, a goodness wholly negative, 
7 fai the not dohi^Aej^Mtitilng, ud k 
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fix>m whatever is confessedly base and yicious. Sin, on the 
other hand, is the negation of good as respects the principle 
of good. Any thing is sin, as God j udges, which is not in the 
positive, all-dominating power of universal love. Any thing 
called virtue, therefore, which consists in barely not doing, is 
sin of course; because it is not in any positive principle of 
love, or duty to Gxxi. Half the sin of mankind, therefore, 
consists, oris made up of virtue; that is, of what is generally 
called virtue, and passes for a virtuous character in the com- 
mon speech of men. It is, in fact, respectable sin, nothing 
more; and has exactly the same root with all sin, even the 
worst ; viz., the not being in Grod's love and a state of 
positive allegiance to God. 

Consider now, thirdly, and make due account of the 
&ct, that respectable sin is not less guilty because it has a 
less revolting aspect A feeling is very generally indulged, 
even by such as are confessedly blamable for not being in 
the christian life, that their blame or guilt is a thing of 
higher and finer quality than it would be under the ex- 
cesses and degrading vices many practice. They measure 
their sin by their outward standing and conduct, whereas 
all sin is of the same principle. The sin of one dass is, in 
fact, the sin of the other, as respects every thing but man- 
ner and degree. There are different kinds of vice, but 
only one kind of sin ; viz., the state of being without God, 
or out of allegiance to God. All evil and sin, as we just 
now saw, are of this same negative root ; the want of any 
holy principle; the state set off from God, and disem- 
powered and degraded by the separation. The respectable 
sin, therefore, shades into the unrespectable, not as being 
different in kind, but only as tynlight shades into the night 
The evil spirit, called sin, may be trained up to politeness, 
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and made to be genteel am ; it may be elegant, cultivated 
ain ; it may be very exclusive and fashionable sin ; it may 
be iodustrioiis, tlirifty sin; it may be a great political 
manager, & great commercial operator, a great inventor; it 
may be learned, scientific, eloquent, highly poetic sin ; still 
it is sin, and, being that, has in fact the same radical or 
fundamental quality that, in its ranker and less restrained 
conditions, produce all the most hideous and revolting 
crimes of the world. 

There is a very great diflerenco, I admit, between a cour- 
teous man and one who ia ill-natured and insulting, between 
a generous man and a niggard, a pure and a lewd, a man 
who lives in thought and a man who lives in appetite, a 
great and wise operator in the market and a thief; and 
jet, taken as apart from all accidental modifications, or 
degrees, the an-quality or principle is exactly the same in 
all. As in water lace answereth to face, so one claaa of 
hearts to the other. The respectable and the disgusting 
arc twin brothers; only you .see in one how well he can 
be made to look, and in the other how both would look, 
if that which is in both were allowed to have its bent and 
work its own rcanlts unrestrained. 

Again, fourthly, it is often true that what is looked upon 
sa respectable sin is really more base in spirit, or internal 
qnality, than that which is more and more universally 
dwpLsed. And yet this is not the judgment of those who 
are most apt to rule the judgments of the world. The lies 
of high life, for example, are the liberties asserted by power 
and resi)ectablc audacity. The lies of commoners and 
Imoible persons arc a fatal, irrrdecmablc dishonor. The 
fiuAioDablo, who spurns the obligation of an honest debt, 
[ tb« right and title of iMbioa; 
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merchant, or the tradesman, who avoids the payment <£ 
his bond, loses his honor and becomes a knave. The con* 
queror, who overruns and desolates a kingdom, will be 
named with respect or admiration by history, when, prob- 
ably enough, God will look upon him with as much greater 
abhorrence, than if he had robbed a hen-roost^ as his crime 
is bloodier and more afiSictive to the good of the world. 
How very respectable those learned impostors the Scribes, 
and those sanctimonious extortioners the Pharisees I How 
base those knavish tax-gatherers and sinners in low life! 
But Christ, who respected not the appearance, but judged 
righteous judgment, had a different opinion. It is not the 
show of a sin, my friends, which makes it base, but it is its 
interior quality,— what it is in motive, feeling, thought 
It is the gloat of inward passion, the string pinch of 
meanness, the foulness of inward desire and conception, 
the fire of inward malignity, the rot of lust and hypoc- 
risy. It is not for me, as public inspector of sins, to pass 
on their relative quality, or fix the brand of their degree. 
I will only say that the outwardly respectable look of them 
is no good test of their quality ; leaving it, as a question 
between you and your God, whether, if all the inward 
shapes of your thought, motive, feeling, desire, and passion 
were brought out into the open sight of this community, 
and all the false and factitious rules of judgment accepted 
by us were swept away, it might not possibly appear that 
there are characters here, in this very respectable assembly, 
as base in real demerit as many that are classed among the 
outcasts of the town. 

It is obvious, fifthly, that what I am calling respectable 
sin is commonly more inexcusable, — ^not always, but com- 
moiily. Sometimes t\i^ mo^t depraved and abandoned 
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characters are tbose wlio have cast tbemselves down, hy 
their perversity, from the higheet standing of privilege. 
But, however this may be, it cau not bo deaied that the 
depraved and abject classes of society have, to a great ex- 
tent, been trained up to the very life they lead ; to be idle 
and beg, to be cunning, sharp, predatory, in one way or 
another, thieves ; to look upon the base pleasures of aelf- 
iudalgence and appetite as the highest rewards of exist- 
ence. They are ignorant by right of their origin, brutal 
in manners and fixrling, accustomed only to what is lowest 
in the possible range of human character. Sometimes, 
idaal the real want of bread has made them desperate. I 
will not become the sponsor of their crime ; enough that 
they aro criminal, and consciously so. But who is there 
of you that docs not pity their hard lot ; who of you that, 
conaidcring their most sad history, ia not often more ready 
to weep over tlian to judge them. Is it incredible to you 
that, in your own resjxx:table and decent life of sin, taken 
OS related to your high advantages, there may even be a 
dtgree of criminality, which, aa God estimates crime, is far 
more inoxcuaable than that for which many are doomed to 
suQer the severest and most ignominious penalties of pub* 
lickw? 

I add a single consideration further ; viz., that respect- 
able sin is more injurious, or a greater mischief, than the 
baaer and more disgusting forms of vicious abandonment. 
The latter create for us greater public burdens, in the way 
of obarity and taxation for the poor, and of judicial pro- 
cvwditi^and punishmcnt» for public malefactors. They 
annoy ua more too by their miserieH and the crimes by 
which they disturb the security and jjeaee of society. And 
jel ii ia really a fair iiulycct of doubts v\iO.W,^n%^»S^^^ 
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point of view, they have not a wholesome influence and 
are not a social benefit They tempt no one. Contrary to 
this, they repel and warn away from vice every one that 
looks upon them. They hang out a flag of distress upon 
every shoal of temptation. They show ns the last results 
of all sin, and the colors in which they exhibit sin are al- 
ways disgusting, never attractive. In this view they are 
really one of the moral wants of the world. We should 
never conceive the inherent baseness of sin, if it were not 
shown by their experiment; revealed in their delirium, 
their rags, their bloated feces, and bleared eyes, and totter- 
ing bodies, and, more than all, in the extinction of their 
human feeling, and the substitution of a habit or type of 
being so essentially brutal. We look dovm into this heU 
that vice opens, and with a shudder turn away I Mean- 
time, respectable sin, — ^how attractive, how fesdnating its 
pleasures. Its gay hours, its shows and equipages, its 
courteous society, its entertainments, its surroundings of 
courtly form and incident, — ^how delicious to the inspec- 
tion of fency. . Even its excesses seem to be only a name 
for spirit. The places of temptation too are not the hells 
and brothels, but the saloons of pleasure and elegant dissi- 
pation. Vice is the daughter of pleasure; all unrespedr 
able sin the daughter of respectable. Nay, if we go to the 
bottom, church-going sin is the most plausible form of sin 
that was ever invented, and, in that view, the most dange^ 
ous. For, if a man never goes to the place of worship, we 
take his sin with a warning, or at least with some litUe 
sense of caution ; but, if he is regular at church, a respect- 
ful hearer of the word, a sober, correct, thoughtful man, 
still, (though never a Christian,) a safe, successfiil, alwap 
respected, never-feltering character, — ^then how many will 
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ready U* iraagine that there is oae fonn of sin that is 
about as good as piety itself, and possibly even better than 
piety. And so thia chureh-grsing sin gives countenance 
and courage to all other,— all the better and more effective 
eountenanco because no such thing ia intended. There is, 
in short, no such thing as taking away the evil of ain by 
makiRg it respectable. Make it even virtuous, as men 
speak, and it will only be the worse in its power, as regards 
the enticements it offers to evil. It will not shock any one 
by deeds of robbery and murder, it will not revolt any one 
by its disgusting spectacles of abame and misery, but how 
many will it encourage and shield, in just that rejection of 
God, which ia to be their bitter fall and their eternal over- 

^^^Plis scarcely possible, in closing this very serious sub- 
^TSct, to name and duly aet forth all the applications of 
which it is capable, or which it even presses on our 
attention. 

With how little reason, for example, are Christian peo- 
ple, and indeed all others, cowed by the mere name and 
standing of men, who are living still under the power of 
sin, and renisting or neglecting still the grace of their sal- 
vation. DoubtleiS it is well enough to look on them with 
respect, and treat them with a just deference ; but however 
high Uiey may seem, allow them never to overtop your 
pily. For what is the fair show they make, but a most 
sorrowful appeal to your compaaaiona and your prayers? 
How can a tnie Christian, one who is consciously ennobled 
by the glorious lieirship in which he is set, ever l)c intim- 
idatct.1, or awcl, or kept back in his npproachcB or liis 
pniyciB, by respect to that which ifl only reJ!peotabl(* nm ? 
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If he goes to Ood, entering even into the holiest with 
boldness, how much more will he be able to stand before 
these princes of name and title and power, and speak to 
them of Christ and his great salvation. To fsdter in .this 
boldness, brethren, is even a great wrong to onr Master's 
gospel, which puts us, even the humblest of us, in a higher 
plane of dignity ; far tax above any most honored sinner 
of mankind. 

Again, it is impossible in such a subject as this, not to 
raise the question of morality, what it is, and is worth, 
and where it will land us in the great allotments of eter- 
nity. Morality, taken as apart from religion, is but 
another name for decency in sin. It is just that ne^tive 
species of virtue, which consists in not doing what is 
scandalously depraved or wicked. But there is no heart 
of holy principle in it, any more than there is in the worst 
of felonies. It is the very same thing, as respects the 
denial of God, or the state of personal separation fix)m 
God, that distinguishes all the most reprobate forms of 
character. A correct, outwardly virtuous man is the prin- 
ciple of sin well-dressed and respectably kept — ^nothing 
more. And will that save you? You can, I am sure, be 
in no great danger of believing that. A &ix greater daii- 
ger is that the decent, outwardly respectable manner of 
your sin will keep you from the discovery of its real 
nature, as a root of character in ypu. K we undertake 
to set forth the inherent weakness and baseness of sin, to 
open up the vile and disgustful qualities which make it, as 
the scriptures declare, abominable and hateful to God, if 
we speak of its poisonous and bitter eflfects within, and 
the inevitable and awful bondage it works in all the 
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! of choice and character, who of you can believe 
what we say? Such representations, you will think if 
you do not openly say, partake of extravagance. What 
can you know of sin, what can you feel of your deep 
spiritua] need, when you are living so respectably and 
maintain, in the outward life, a show of so great integrity, 
and even so much of refinement often in what is called 
virtue. True conviction of ain — how difficult is it, when 
ita appearances and modes of life are so fair, when it 
twincfl iteclf so cunningly about, or creeps so insidiously 
into, our amiable qualities, and eet« off its internal disor- 
dets by so many outward charmB and attractional 

If then we are right in this estimate of morality and 
the very great dangers involved in it, how necessary is it, 
for A iiimilar reason, that every man out of Christ, not 
living in any vicious practice, should set himself to the 
deliberate canvassing of his own moral state. Make a 
study of this subtle, cunningly veiled character, the state 
of reputable* sin, and study it long enough to fathom its 
real import. Look into the secret motives and springs of 
your character ; inspect and study long enough to really 
perceive the strange, wild current of your thoughts; de- 
tect the subtle canker in your feeling ; comprehend the 
deep ferment of your lusts, enmities, and passions; hunt 
down tho Belfisb principle which instigates and misdirects 
and tanui oflf your whole life from God, setting all your 
aims on iasue« that reject Him ; ask, in a word, how this 
respectable sin appears, when viewed inwardly; how, if 
tmreMJ-ained by pride, and the conventional rules of de- 
oeiwry Mid ehnnicter, it would appear outwardly. Fathom 
tin deq> hunger of your soul, and Virtcn to '** WwisA 
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wail of bondage, its moumftd, imnttered ciy of want, 
after God. Ask it of the enlightening Spirit of God, 
that he will open to your view yourself and make you to 
know all that is inmost, deepest, most hidden in the habit- 
ually veiled deformity of your sin. Make it your prayer 
even to God — Search me, O Gk)d, and try me! 

You have a motive also in making this inquest, that is 
even more pressing than many of you will suspect. For 
no matter how respectable your sin is, you never can tell 
where it will carry you — ^how long it will be respectable, 
or where it will end. Enough to know that it is sin, and 
that the principle of all sin is one and the same. In its 
very germ you have, potentially, whatever is abhorrent, 
abominable, disgusting; and when the fruit is ripe, no 
man can guess into what shape of debasement and moral 
infemy, or pubUc crime, it may finaUy bring him. If he 
hears of a murder, like that of Webster, for example, he 
may be very confident that, in his particular and particu- 
larly virtuous case of unreligious living, there is no liabil- 
ity to any such result. And perhaps there is not Per- 
haps the danger is different Avoiding what is bloody, 
he may fell into what is felse or low — some damning dis- 
honesty or fraud, some violation of trust, some falsification 
of accounts, some debauchery of lust or appetite, some 
brutality which makes his very name and person a dis- 
gust Sin works by no set methods. It has a way of 
ruin for every man, that is original and proper only to 
himself Suffice it to say that, as long as you are in it 
and imder its power, you can never tell what you are in 
danger of. This one thing you may have as a truth ete^ 
nallj fixed, that respectable sin is, in principle, the mother 
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of all basest crime. Follow it on to the bitter end, and 
there is ignominy eternal. There is a law of retribution 
that keeps it company, and is never parted from it; by 
wiiieh law the end is being shaped and the hideous result 
prepared. If the delicate, pretentious, always correct 
siuaar keeps to hia decency here, the proper end will 
show itself hereafter, and then it will be seen how dark, 
after all, how deep in criminality, how bronzed in guilty 
thought, is every soul becoming under even the fairest 
shows of virtue, coupled with neglect of God, and separa- 
^^tA i^m lus personal love. 

^^^Uilvancing now a stage, observe again that it is on just 
this view of the world and of human character under sin, 
thut the whole superstructure of Christianity is bused. 
Christ comes forth to the world as a lost world. He 
luiikes no distinction of respectable and unrespectable as 
regards the common want of salvation. Nay, it is plain 
from his searching rebukes laid on the heads of the priests, 
the rulers, and others in high life, that he is sometimes 
moved with greatest abhorrence by the sin of those who 
an most respectable and even sanctimonious; Hence the 
solemn universality of his terms of salvation. Hence the 
deokred impossibility of eternal life to any, save by the 

great radical change of character; a fitct which ho 
ie« directly to Nicodemua, the conscientious inquirer 

truth, the sober and just senator, one of the very 
highest, noblest men in the nation, — Except a muu be 
bom again, he can not see the kingdom of God. He asks 
not how yon ap]jear, but whether you are huniun. Nay, 
if you come to him, like the young ruler, clothed m vtlA. 
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ingenuous, oonsdentious character with lore, he will tell 
you, when you ask him what you are to do to have eternal 
life, that you must forsake all and come and follow him. 
Decency, correctness, praise — all these are but the guise 
of your sin, which guise he will tell you must be forever 
abandoned as a ground of confidence before God, and the 
sin, which now it only adorns and covers, must be itself 
removed and finrever takai away by the blood of tiie 

Have I now in my audience any forlorn one, like ibe 
woman of my text, any youth, or older person, who is 
consciously sinking into the toils of vice and banning 
to taste its bitter humiliations ; any that has consciously 
lost or begun to lose the condition of respect and reputa- 
ble living; any that begins to scorn himself or seems to 
be sinking under the pitiless scorn of the world's judg- 
ments? To such an one I rejoice to say, in the name of 
Jesus Christ, that there is no scorn with him. He does 
not measure sin by our conventional and often fidse rules 
of judgment. The basest nn he was even wont to find, 
in many cases, under the finest covering of respect. He 
will judge you rightly, not harshly. If you have fisdlen, 
or begun to fall, he wants to raise you. He o£fers you his 
free sympathy and support, and, if others lay their look 
of contempt upon your soul, he invites you kindly, whis- 
pers love and courage, and if you are ready to receive 
him, waits also to say — ^Thou art mine, go, son; go, 
daughter ; sin no more I 

BrethrcQ professed in the name and gospel of our Lord 
JeBoa Christ, it ia "him 1 feJSVo^^ wtAi t^rX «k:^ ^mvot of 
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charity I indulge, when I remind you that a Btill more 
mournful application of this subject is poesibly required. 
What, alas! and apart from all severity of judgment, ia 
the profession of many disciples but a state of serious and 
reputable flia? They are virtuous persons, as that term 
ia conunonly used, good always on the negative aide of 
prudence and caution. They have no vices. They bring 
DO scandal on the cause of Christ by their walk. But to 
what does all this amount, if there be nothing farther and 
more positive to go with it? Does the mere keeping out 
of vice and scandalous misdoing, does the exactcat possible 
liib, in fact, if we speak only of its correctness, constitute 
a living and true piety ? What is it, even at the best, but 
a reputable, or possibly a somewhat christian-looking state 
of sin? The Pharisees and other religious persons of the 
Saviour's time were abundantly and even sanctimoniously 
exact persons. And yet the Saviour discovered in them, 
if we can judge from the tone of his rebukes, the worst 
and most incurable type of moral abandonment. They 
bad BO little sense of holiness, and so little sympathy with 
it, that they were his bitterest enemies, and even became 
bis betrayers and murderers. He saw all this beforehand, 
wrapped up in their character; — their washings, sacrifices, 
long prayers, and scrupulous tithings did not conceal it. 
You certainly have no such ceremonies; you do not be- 
lieve in them, but you have covenants, communions, ^mp- 
littmn, family altars. Have you, in company with these, 
and answering to these, the new man of love, created 
ttiicw in Christ Ji'suH unto g<x>d works? If you have not, 
if you live a dumb, uniKwitive Hfo, under the imwerof the 
worid, selfish still as before, and self-pursuinR; if liwi 'iW. 
jMBiaiwtenKSdvd, and tho new r 
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not being formed within you, then yonp profession signi- 
fies nothing but the mere respectabilitj of your sin. 
What is your supposed piety but this, if it have no spirit- 
ual and inwardly transforming power ? Christ is redemp- 
tion only as he actually redeems and delivers our nature 
from sin. If he is not tlie law and spring of a new spirit 
of life, he is nothing. Beware, let me say to you in 
Christ's name,— beware of the leaven of the Pharisees 
and Sadducees. The toie principle, my brethren, is this, 
and if this will yield us no just title to the Christian 
name, what we call our piety is in honest truth nothing 
more or better than a decent shape of sin; — ^For as many 
asareledby the Spirit of Ckxl, they are the sons of God — 
as many, no more. Are we so led, do we so live? 

To dismiss this subject without some prospective ^ef6^ 
ence, or glance of forecast on the future, is impossible, 
however painful and appalling the contemplations it will 
raise. When you go to stand before God, my friends, it 
wiU not be your dress, or your house, or your titles, or 
your wealth, no, nor even your virtues, however much 
commended here, that will give you a title of entrance 
among the glorified. Bespectable sin will not pass then 
and there as here. The honor, the nobility of it is now 
gone by. The degrees, indeed, of sin are many, but the 
kind is one, and that a poor, dejected, emptied form of 
shame and sorrow. How appalliag such a thought to any 
one who is capable of thought, and not absolutely brutal- 
ized by his guilt. Furthermore, as sin is sin, everywhere 
and in all forms, the respectable and the unrespectable, 
the same in principle, and when the appearances are dif- 
ferent, the same often in criminality, the world of future 
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retribation most, of counie, be a world of Btrangs com- 
jtanionshipa. We are expressly told, and it aeema a 
matter of reason also to suppose, that the spirits of guilty 
men will not be assorted there by their tastes, hut by their 
character and demerits. Deatli is the limit and end of all 
mere conventionalities. The fictitious aseortmeiits of the 
earthly state never pass that limit. Bank, caste, fashion, 
disgust, fastidiousness, delicacy of sin — these are able to 
draw their social lines no longer. Proximity now is held 
to the stern, impartial principle of inward demerit; — That 
aU may receive according to the deeda done in the body. 
This ia the level of adjustment, and there appears to be 
no other. The standing of the high priests, the Scribes, 
and Pharisees, and the foriom woman of my text, may be 
inverted now, or they may all take rank together. And 
BO also many of you, that are now pleasing yonrselves in 
the dignity of your virtues, and the honors of your social 
standing, may fell there into group and gradation, with 
Buch OB now you even look away from with profoundest 
distaste or revulsion. The subject ia painful ; I will not 
pursue it. I will only remind yon that where the lines 
of justice lead, there you must yourselves follow; and if 
that just award of respectable sin yields you only the 
promise of a scale of companionships from which your 
Boul recoils with di^ust, there is no wisdom for you but 
to be as disgustful of the sin as of the companionships, 
and draw yourself, at once, to Him who is Purity, and 
Pcao^ and Glory, and, in all, Eternal Life. 



IVIII. 

THE POWER OF GOD IN SELF-SAOBIFICK. 

1 OOB. L 24—" Christ the power of QodJ' 

Ths dofis and Christ crucified are the subject here in 
hand Accordingly, when Christ is called the power of 
God, we are to understand Christ crucified; and then the 
problem is to conceive how Christy dying in the weakness 
of mortality and exhibiting, just there, if we take him as 
the incarnate manifestation of God, the humblest tokens 
of passibility and fiuilty, is yet and there, as bdng the 
crucified, the power of God. 

At our present point and without some preparation of 
thought, we can hardly state intelligibly, or with due force 
of assertion, the answer to such a question. The two ele- 
ments appear to be incompatible, and we can only say that 
the power spoken of is, not the efi^ient, or physical, but 
the moral power of God ; that namely of his feeling and 
character. But as this will be no statement sufficiently 
clear to stand as the ruling proposition of a discourse, I 
will risk a departure from our custom and, instead of draw- 
ing my subject formally from my text, I will begin at a 
point external and draw, by stages, toward it ; paying it, 
as I conceive, the greater honor, that I suppose it to be so 
rich and deep in its meaning, as to require and to reward 
the labor of a discourse, if simply we may apprehend the 

lesBon it teaches, 
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Christ, then, the erudjied, and so tite power of Ood — this 
w miT goal, let wi see if toe can reach it. 

We lake our point of departure at the question of paasi- 
bility in God — ^is He a being passible, or impassible? 

It would seem to follow from the infinitude of his cre- 
atively efficient power, and the immensity of his nature, 
that he is and must be impassible. There is, in fact, no 
power that is not in his hands. There are cases, it is true, 
where superiority in volume and physical force rather 
increii»« than diminishes pafisibility. Thus it is that man 
ia subject to »o great annoyance from the mere gnat, and 
the creature is able to indict this inevitable suffering upon 
him, just because of his own atomic littleness. But there 
is no parallel in this for the relation of God to his crea- 
tun«, or of theirs to Him ; because they continue to exist 
only by His permission. Besides, Ho is spirit only, not a 
being tliat can be struck, or thrust upon, or any way vio- 
lated by physical assault. What we call force, or physical 
power can not touch him. And even if it could, he is 
probably incapable of suftering from it, as truly as even 
■pace itseltl Like space, like eternity, he is, in hia own 
natnre, as spirit, essentially impfwsiblo — impassible, that 
u, 08 related to force. 

But the inquiry is not ended when we reach this point, 
it is only begun. After all there must be some kind of 
paasibleneaa in God, else there could bo no genuine char- 
RClcr in him. If he couhl not bo pained by any thing, 
could not suffer any kind of wound, hud no violable sym- 
pathy, be would be any thing but a [wrfect clinnict«r. A 
iimkuoa Deity iMiHd iiotuomaMH>dou«Wv«ii>»^^«svi.\«»ER.- 
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The beauty of God is that he has feeling and feels appro- 
priately toward every thing done ; that he feels badness as 
badness, and goodness as goodness, pained by one, pleased 
by the other. There must be so much, or such kind of 
passibihty in him that he will feel toward every thing as 
it is, and will be diversely aflfected by diverse things, ac- 
cording to their quality. If wickedness and wrong stirred 
nothing in him different &om what is stirred by a prayer, 
if He felt no disaffection toward a thief which He does not 
fed toward a martyr, nopleasarein amartyr Mthful unto 
death which He does not in his persecutors, He would be a 
kind of no-character, we can hardly conceive such a being. 

A very large share of all the virtues have, in fect^ an 
element of passivity, or passibility in them, and without 
that element they could not exist. Indeed the greatness 
and power of character, culminates in the right proportion 
and co-ordination of these passive elements. And just 
here it is, we shall see, that even God'^^rfection culmin- 
ates. He is great as being great in feeQIg. 

We raise a distinction, as among ourselves, between 
what we call the active and the passive virtues. Not that 
all virtues are not equally active, in the sense of being 
voluntary, or free, but that in some of them we communi- 
cate, and in some of them receive action. If I impart a 
charity, that is my active virtue ; if I receive an insult 
without revenging, or wishing to revenge it, that is my 
passive virtue. All the wrong acts done us and also all 
the good are occasions of some appropriate^ proportionate 
and really great feeling, which is our passive virtue. And 
without this passive virtue in its varieties, we should be 
only no-characters, dry logs of wood instead of Christian 
men. Or, if we kept on acting still, we should be only 
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EB machineB, equally dry as wood, and only making 
of noise ; for what better is the active giving of a 
ty, if there be no it; How -feeling, or pitying passion 
with it, to make it a charity? 

Now God must huve these passive virtues as truly as 
men. They are the neceasaiy soul of all greatness in hiio. 
How then ehall we conceive him to have them and to have 
his sublime perfeetion culminate in them, when he is, in 
tact, impassible? 

This brings us to the true point of our question. We 
discover, first, that God is and must be physically impas- 
sible. Wg discover, next, that he ought to feel appropri- 
ately to all kinds of action, and must have, in order to his 
real greatness in character, all the passive virtues. He 
must in one view be impassible and in some other, pas- 
sible, infioitelj passible. And how ia this, where is the 
solution ? 

It is here ; that God, being physically impassible, im- 
pAKible as relates to violating force, is yet morally passi- 
ble. That is, ho is a being whose very perfection it is, 
that he feels the moral signiiicance of things, receives all 
actions according to their moral import, whether as done 
to himself, or by one created being to another. In thia 
ktlcr sonao, he feels actions intensely according to the 
moral delicacy of his nature, deeply according to the 
<lepth of his nature. In this point of view, he is, just be- 
cause he is perfect and in Unite, infinitely passible. He has 
juMt that sense of things which infinite holiness must have, 
loves the tears of repentance in ids child just ai« infinite 
uwrcy mu«t, turns away from all n-ron^, iw prolbundly 
rarolted by it, as bis infinite, eteraal chastity must ho. 
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It will be seen, at onoe, that God can leoeive the eeiiBe 
of actions morally, in this manner, when they can not 
tonch him as force or physically. He can feel ingratitude 
when he can not feel a blow. He can loathe impxirity 
when he can not be injured by any assault He can be 
sore displeased by the cruelly of man to his fellow, when 
he could not sufier the cruelty himself. He is pleased and 
gratified by acts of sacrifice, when he could not be com- 
fbrted, or enriched by the ministries of benevolence. All 
acts afifect him just according to their quality. A ther- 
mometer is not more exactly and delicately passive to 
heat, th^ he is to the merit and demerit of all actions. 
So, as r^ards what lies in character and pertains in that 
way to spirit, he is the most intensely passible of all be- 
ings, and has it for his merit that he is. 

This, accordingly, is the representation given of him in 
the scriptures, or, as it will more assist my subject to say, 
in the Old Testament scriptures. Thus he is blessed, or 
said to be, in all the varieties of agreeable affection, ac- 
cording to the merit and beauty of whatever is done that 
is right. He smelled a sweet savor, we are told, in Noah's 
sacrifice. He has pleasure in them that hope in his mercy. 
He is affected with joy over his people, as a prophet repre- 
sents, even to singing, in the day of their restored peace. 
He is tender in his feeling to the obedient, pitying them 
that fear him as a fitther pitieth his children. His very 
love is partly passive; that is, it is a being affected with 
complacency by those who are in the truth, and a being 
affiacted with compassion by the bitter and hard lot of 
those under sin. On the other hand, by how many un- 
pleasant varieties, or pains of feeling does he profess to 
BufEdTf in his relatioa to ecexL^a o€ Ivuman wrong, ingrati- 
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tnde and disgusting baseness. The sighing of the prisoner 
cornea before him, to command hia sympathy. He calls 
after his people, as a woman forsaken and grieved in spirit. 
He testifiespl am pressed under you as a cart is pressed 
that is full of sheaves. His repentings are kindled together 
in view of the sins of his people. In all the afflictions of 
his people he is afEicted himself. And, in the same man- 
ner, he is said to be exercised by all manner of disagree- 
able and unpleasant sentiments in relation to all manner 
of evil doings; displeased, sore displeased, wroth, angry, 
loathing, abhorring, despising, hating, weary, filled with 
abomination, wounded, hurt, grieved, and even protests, 
like one sorrowing, that he could do nothing more for his 
vineyard that he has not done in it. There is, in short, no 
end to the variety of unhappy, or disagreeable sentiments 
that mast be excited in God's breast of infinite purity, by 
the various complexities of guilt, wrong, shame and loath- 
someness that are blended in the societies and scenes of 
onr fallen world. If God could look on these things with- 
oat disgust and abhorrence, Le would not be God. He 
would want all that is moat amiable, freshest, most deli- 
cate, purest in love, eveiy thing that most commends him 
to our reverence. 

But these movings of disgust and abhorrence, all these 
sentiments that put him in a just relation with evil, are 
painful. Simply to say that one is displeased is to sny 
that he is disagreeably affected ; or merely to say that one 
dislikes a character is to allege that he is unpleasantly 
aflwtwl by it. What then shall wo think of Ood, when 
all thMC varieties of displeasure and dislike must n* rcr- 
<M^ybp iiriog e xperka em m tnm,aiV«\a ^Wi-s weA«. 
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living God? So jGsu: he is a being subjeot to pain, by 
reason of his very perfections. Nay, his pains do them- 
selves enter into and make up a consubstantial part of 
his perfections. 

And what is this, some will ask, but to assume the un- 
happiness, or, at least, the diminished happiness, of Ood. 
Is then Ood imhappj? Is he less than infinitely blessed? 
Pressed by this difficulty, it has been the manner of many 
teachers to fsdl back on the physical impassibility of Cbd, 
imagining that there, at that fixed point, the true Bolution 
must begin. God, they say, is impassible. We are tliere- 
fore to imderstand that, in all these scripture esqpresaions, 
these abhorrings, loathings, hatings, displeasures, angera, 
wearinesses, indignations, and the like, the bible is only 
speaking of God afber the manner of men. Yes, but, 
supposing it to thus speak, what does it mean? Does it 
mean nothing? When it declares that God abominates 
sin, does it mean that he has no feeling at all in respect to 
it ? Does it mean that he has a pleasant or pleased feeling? 
Neither; we mock the dignity of scripture, nay we mock 
the beauty itself of God, when we turn away, in this man- 
ner, all credit of right feeling and true rationaUty in Him. 
No, this is what we mean ; we mean, if we understand 
ourselves, that the figures in question, are transferred 
firom human uses and applied over to God; and that 
when so applied, they express something true concern- 
ing God; viz., the great &ct that God has the same 
kind of displeased, disaffected, abhorrent and revolted 
feeling toward sin, as the purest and holiest man has, only 
it is God's feeling, in God's measures, and according to 
Good's purity ; that bia dia^xat \& ds^e.)^ as the sea, that his 
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uidignaticm ia a Btorm vast as the world, tbut his whole 
infinitude is moved with dislike, diatastc, disgust, offended 
puritj, ahhorrence and revolted lovu. It would even be 
a discredit to God to suppose any thiLg less. 

And 80 we come back on the difficulty, a hundred fold 
increased, and we ask again, how shall we save the infi- 
nite blessedness of God? By just dropping out our cal- 
culati<»is of arithmetic, I answer, and looking at facts. It 
seems to be good arithmetic and logically inevitable that, 
if any subtractioo is made &om God's infinite happiness, 
he can not bo infinitely happy. No, it ia not inevitable. 
Oh the contrary, he may even be the more blessed be- 
oauao of the subtraction, for to see that he feels rightly to- 
ward evil, despite of the pain sufiered from it, to be con- 
scious of long suffering and patience toward it, to know 
that he is pouring and ever Las been the fullness of his 
love upon it, to be studying now, in conscious sacrifice, 
a saving mercy ; — out of this springs up a joy deeper and 
mure sovcieigD than the pain, and by a fixed law of holy 
cnmpenaatioo, the sea of his bleesediieas ia kept continually 
full. All moral natorca exist under this law of compen- 
aation ; so that every being is made more blessed in all the 
puasive virtues. To receive evil rightly is to master it ; to 
be rightly pmncd by it is to be kept in sovereign joy. To 
BolTer well is bliss and victory. 

Probably no one ever thought of compassion as being 
any thing leas than a joy, a holy bliss of feeling. And 
yet it ifl co-pasgion. It sulTers Trith its objects, takes their 
burdens, struggles with their sorrows — all which is pain, 
B lues of bupi)incs3. Still it is no Iimu, because there is 
MMdb^ flement in the conscioua^greaVnuea o'l 'i\\c"VMe^'«xA. 
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the man is even raised in order by the inward exaltation 
he feels. So in respect to piety, long suffering, patience 
with evil, and weakness under wrong. They have all a 
side of loss, and yet they are the noblest angmentations 
of blessedness. There is a law of moral compensation in 
them all, by which their suffering is married to inevitable 

joy- 

Nor is this fiict of compensation wholly confined to ac- 
tions moral ; a similar return keeps company with loss and 
is expected to do so in other matters. The hearer of a 
tragedy, for example, goes to be afflicted, to have his soul 
harrowed and torn, that in so deep excitement he may feel 
the depth of his nature, and be exalted in the powerful 
surging of its waves! He suffers a great subtraction, but 
no diminution. 

We need not therefore be troubled or concerned for 
God's happiness, because he feels toward evil, and with all 
his feeling, exactly as he should. That, if only we can 
drop the stupid computations of arithmetic and look into 
the living order of mind, or spirit, is the sublimity even of 
his blessedness, as it is the necessary grace of his perfection. 

Thus far I have spoken of God's passive virtue, princi- 
pally as concerned in feeling toward what is moral, just 
according to its quality; in being affected pleasantly, or 
disagreeably according to the good, or evil of what he 
looks upon. But there is a moral passivity in all perfect 
character that is vastly higher than this and reaches &x- 
ther; viz., a passivity of mercy, or sacrifice. In this, a 
good, or perfect being not only feels toward good, or evil, 
according to what itis, but willingly endures evil, or submits 
to ita bad quality and ac^ox^\o xcL^<^\\»^\A&\t ia not; to 
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recover and heal it No extraordinaiy purity is necessary 
to make any one sensible of disiiffection, or disgust, or 
pain, in the contemplation of what is vile and wicked ; but 
to submit one's ease and even one's personal comfort and 
pleasure to the endurance of wickedness, in order to re- 
cover and subdue it, requires what is far more difficult, I 
can be disgusted easily enough, by the ingratitude, offended 
by the treachery, wounded by the wrongs of an enemy, 
but to bear that enemy and put myself in the way of re- 
ceiving more injury, in order to regain his friendship and 
restore him to a right feeling, is quite another matter. I 
am never perfect in my relation to him till I can. All 
perfect virtue will do this, and none is perfect but this, 
whether in man, or in angel, or in God. 

Just here then, we begin to open upon the true mean- 
ing of my text — Christ the power of God, There is no 
BO great power even among men, as this of which I now 
speak. It conquers evil by enduring evil. It takes the 
rage of its enemy and lets him break his malignity across 
the enduring meekness of its violated love. Just here it 
is that evil becomes insupportable to itself. It can argue 
against every thing but suffering patience, this disarms it. 
Looking in the face of suffering patience it sinks exhausted. 
All its fire is spent. 

In this view it is that Christ crucified is the power of 
God. It is becaiise he showsGod in aelf-sacrifice, because he 
bring* out and makes historical in the world God's passive 
virtu**, which is, in fact, the culminating head of power in 
h'm character. By this it is that he opens our human feel- 
ing, bad and blind as it is, pouring himself into its deep- 
est noesaefi and bathing it with his cleansing, n«w-cree^ti^ 
fatoewet Thaw is «venft kind oC cSbiaesRS^ ^ > 
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that the highest^ viz., moral effidency; for it is moral 
power, not physical, not force. It is that kind of power 
which feeling has to impregnate feeling ; that which one 
person has in good, to melt himself into and assimilate 
another in evil. Hence it is that so much is said of Christ 
as a new*discoYered power — the power of God unto salva- 
tion; the Son of Qod with power; the power of Christ; 
Christ the power of God and the wisdom of God. The 
power spoken of here is conceiYed to be such that Christ 
is really our new creator. ^ We are hi$ workmanship cre- 
ated unto good works; new creatures therefore in him, 
transformed radically by our £uth in him, passed fix>m 
death unto hfe, bom of God, renewed in the spirit of our 
mind, created after God in righteousness and true holiness. 
All the figures of cleansing, sprinkling, washing, healing, 
purging, terminate in the same thing, the new creating 
efficacy of Christ, the power of God. It is the power of 
character, feeling, a right passivity, a culminating grace 
of sacrifice in God. 

But how does it appear that any so great efficacy is ad- 
ded to the known character of God, by the life and death 
of Christ? Was not every thing shown us in his death 
explicitly revealed, or, in language, formally ascribed to 
God, by the writers of the Old Testament ? God, I have 
already shown, was certainly represented there as being 
duly affected by all evil ; that is, he Was shown to be af- 
fected according to its true nature ; displeased, abhorrent^ 
hurt, afflicted, offended in purity, burdened with grief and 
compassion. But to have these things said, or ascribed 
formally to God, is one thing, and a very different to have 
them lived and acted historically in the world. Perfec- 
tions that are set \>e£oT^ ^i^ m xcv^x^ ^^lihotB have little 
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dgnificance, no significance but that wbich we give them 
by tbinking them out But perfectiona lived, embodied 
physically, and acted before the senses, under social condi- 
tions, have quite another grade of meaning. How much 
then does it signify when God comes out from nature, out 
of all abstractions and abstractive epithets, to be acted 
pwsonally in just those glorious and divine passivities that 
we have least discerned in him and scarcely dare impute 
to him. By what other method can he meet us then, so 
entirely new and superior to all past revelations, as to come 
into our world-history in the human form; that organ most 
eloquent in its passivity, because it is, at once, most ex- 
pressive and closest to our feeling. 

And if this be true respecting God's mere passivities of 
sensibility to right and wrong, how much truer is it, when 
we speak of him in sacrifice. No such impression, or con- 
ception of God was ever drawn out, as a truth positive, 
from any of the epitheta we have cited. And what we 
call nature gives it no complexion of evidence. Nature 
represents inexorable force, a God omnipotent, self-cen- 
tered, majestic, infinite and, as almost any one will judge, 
impassible. Such are the impressions it gives and it en- 
CDtiragefl no other. We could almost as soon look for 
SBcrificu in a steam-engine as in nature. The only hint of 
poemble relaxation we get from it ia that which we bor- 
row from the delay of punishment; for this one thing is 
clear, that jiisltce here is not done, and therefore we 
a»y gnesB tliat other ideas enter into God'a plans. So 
strongly opposite, therefore, is nature to any concep- 
tion of flexibility in God, thiit wc are continually put 
away from Chrielianity by its euggcstioii)>. So cloacly 
hohienare we bj its power, that Ood,Ba'TO eiw:T&<^*.v\*««. 
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to be quite inconceivable to many of iiB, even though we 
look on the paasion of the Lord JesuB itselE 

To know him thus, we therefore need the more. If the 
Old Testament gives us only verbal epithets oonoeming 
God, and nature sets us off fix>m the conception of any 
real passivity in these, how necessary, original, powerful, 
is the God of 8acri£k^ he that endures evil and takes it as 
a burden to bear, when we see him struggling under the 
load. And if still we can not believe, if we reduce our 
Gk)d in speculation still to a dry, immoving, n^ative per- 
fection, which escapes suffering by feeling nothing as it is, 
only the more wonderful is the power that can be a power 
so great upon us, when obstructed by such unbelie£ Still 
the &ct is fact — ^the Christ has lived, his great and 
mighty passion has entered into the world, and we do get 
impressions &om it, even when we are shutting its most 
central truth away. Somewhere still there is, (how often 
do we say it) a wondrous power hid in the cross I It pene- 
trates our deepest nature; and when our notional wisdoms 
are, at some time, left behind, when we are merely holding 
the historic fact in practical trust unexplained, nothing 
meets our feeling so well as to call it the great mystery of 
godliness. We do it because we feel a somewhat in.it 
more than we can reason out of it ; because it penetrates 
and works in our deepest nature, with a wondrous incom- 
prehensible efficacy. 

But in all this we are supposing that Christ suffered and 
that he is indeed the incarnate Word of God's eternity — 
God manifest in the flesh. And the suffering is, by the 
supposition, physical — a. suffering under force. If then 
God is in his very nature physically impassible, as we have 
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Hod, how does it appear that he is any way expressed in 
the passion of Christ, bow does the passion present him as 
in aacrifice? Ah, that is a difficulty I I confess, in all 
humility, that I can not reason it. I can only so far an- 
8wer as to make out a case for faith, unobstructed by the 
veto of reason. 

And, first of all, it is not asserted, when we assert the 
physi<ia1 impassibility of God, that he can not suffer by 
consent, or self-subjection, but only that he can not bo sub- 
jected involuntarily. We know nothing of the liberty pos- 
sessed by the divine nature, to exist under assumed coii- 
ditiona, whenever there are any sufficient reasons for so 
doing. To deny that God has such kind of liberty in 
the Word, might even be a greater infringement of his 
power, than to maintain his natural passibihty. 

In the next place, we can clearly enough sec that there 
ia no difficulty in the passion of Christ which does not 
also exist in the incarnation itself It is indeed the incar- 
nation, or one of the included incidents. And the incarna- 
tion is, by the supposition, a fact abnormal, inconceivable, 
Bpoculatively impossiblo. IIow can the infinite being, 
God, exist under finite conditions ; how can the All-Pres- 
ent be looahzed ; how (for that is only another form of 
the same question) can the impassible sufier? And yet it 
would be a most severe assumption to say that God can 
not, to express himself and forwani h'lH negotiation with 
tin, Bobjcet himself, in (torne way myntcriously r|unlifie<l, 
b jiuit tbmc imp'Mwible condition)). 

e this all as it may, there are wayH of knowing and j»er- 

tag that are aborter, and, in luauy thiogn, wiser than 

■BB of tliB heail. In (Ills passion of Jt^m, it most 

i titst I look on the (ravai\ (^ & 4WSi)in 
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and behold the spectacle of Qod in sacriflce. This I see 
and nothing less. He is visibly not a man. His character 
is not of this world. I feel a divinity in him. He floods 
me with a sense of God, such as I receive not firom all 
Cbd's works and worlds beside. And when I stand by 
his cross, when I look on that strong passion and shudder 
with the shuddering earth, and darken with the darken- 
ing sun, enough that I can say — ^My Lord and my God! 
I ask no sanction of the head. I want no logical 
endorsement Enough that I can see the heart of God, 
and, in all this wondrous passion, know him as enduring 
the contradiction of sinners. No matter if I can not 
reason the mystery ; no matter if the whole transaction is 
a doing of the impossible, when so plainly the impossible 
is done I when I have the irresistible verdict in me, self - 
pronounced! Why should I debate the matter in my 

me, and I yield. O thou Lamb of God that takest away 
the sin of the world, what thou bearest in thy blessed 
hands and feet, I can not bear; take it all away. Hide 
me in the depths of thy suffering love, mold me to the 
image of thy divine passion I 

Here now, my Mends, and at this point I close ; here 
let us learn to conceive more fitly the greatness of God 
His greatness culminates in sacrifice. He is great, because 
there is a moral passivity so great in his perfections. All 
which the cross of Jesus signifies was central, eternally, in 
his majestic character. Nothing superlative is here dis- 
played, nothing is done which adds so much as a trace to 
God's personal glories. All that is done is simply to 
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express, or produce in real evidence, what liia glories were 
&om eternity. All that ia discovered to ua in the passion 
was in him from eternity. The cross was the crown 
of his perfection before the worlds were made. He was 
sucli a being as could feel toward evil and good accord- 
iog to what they are ; such a being, too, as could suffer an 
enemy, endure his wrong in royal magnanimity, and sub- 
due him by his patience. 0, if he were only wise, om- 
nipotent, a great architect piling immensity full of his 
works, fixed in his eternity, strong in his justice, firm in 
his decrees, that were doubtless something; even that 
Tonld present him as an object worthy of profoundcat 
reverence ; but in the passion of Jesus ho ia more. There 
hifl power is force ; here it ia sacrifice. There he creates 
by liis fiat ; here he new-creates by the revelation of sacri- 
fice. There he aatoniahes the eye; here he touches and 
transforms the heart. Is it wrong to say that here is the 
summit of hia greatness? Were he, then, the mere ideal 
that figures in our new literature, some great no-pcraon, 
9ome vast To Pan sleeping back of the stars; some clear 
fluid of impersonal reason, in which both we and the stars 
are fioating, having neither will nor feeling; a form of 
Btolidity made infinite ; would he be a greater being, more 
admirable, warmer to our love, and worthier to be had in 
^r erepce? O, these great possibilities! this sorrowing 
^^Kel this enduring patience that bears the ains of the 
^Hnrid I He that gioans in the agony, ho that thirsts on 
the cross, this is the real and true, — the Lord ho is the 
God ! tbo Lord he is the Ood ! The Goil of mere ampli- 
will do to ajDUsc the fancy of the ingeidous; the 
of Bacrifico only can approve himself lo a sinner. 
id here it is that oar gospel comew to be so greait a 
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power. It is not, on one hand, the power of omnipotence, 
or of a naked, ictic force, falling in secretly regenerative 
blows, like a slung shot in the night. Neither is it, on the 
other hand, any mere appeal of gratitude, or newly im- 
pressed obligation, drawing the soul to God by the consid- 
eration of what he has done, in the cross, to purchase a 
free remission. Bonds of gratitude, alas I have never 
been so great a power on human souls. And how does it 
appear that any such bond has been even admitted, when 
as yet the remission itself is rejected and the want of it 
unfelt? Nol this power, this wonderful power I is God 
in sacrifice. It is measured and expressed and incor- 
porated in the historic life of the world as a power new- 
creative in the passion of Jesus, the incarnate Word of 
God ; for it is here that God pours out into the world's 
bosom his otherwise transcendent perfections, and opens, 
even to sight, the otherwise inaccessible glories of his love. 
It is even the official work, therefore, and mission of the 
Holy Spirit to be Christ in men, taking the things of 
Christ's passion and showing them unto men's hearts; 
for Christ, himself is, in his sacrifice, the mighty power of 
God. This is the power that has new-created and sent 
home, as trophies, in all the past ages, its uncounted 
myriads of believing, new-created, glorified souls; the 
power that established, propagates, perpetuates, a king- 
dom; the power that has tamed how much of enmity, 
dissolved how many times the rock of obstinacy, cleansed, 
purified, restored to heaven's order, comforted in heaven's 
peace how many guilty, otherwise despairing souls. It 
can do for you, sinner of mankind I all that you want 
done. It can regenerate your habits, settle your disor- 
ders, glorify your \>aaeii^sa^ ^xA ^\xtiia,ta you perfectly 
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to God. This it will do for you. Go to tJie cross, and 
meet there God in sacrifice. Behold him, as Jesus, bear- 
ing your sin, receiving the sbafta of your enmity ! Em- 
brace Him, believe in Him, take Him to your inmost 
heart. Do this, and you shall feel sin die within you, and 
a glorious quickening, Christ the power of God, Christ in 
you the hope of glory, shall be consciously risen upon 
you, as the mom of your new creation. 

And you, my brethren that have known this dawning of 
the Lord — what a certification bave you, in this sacrifice, 
of God's sympathy. How intensely personai is he to you. 
Go to him in your every trouble. Go to him most confi- 
dently in all the troubles of your inward shame, and the 
Btruggles even of your defeated hope. When the loads 
of conscious sin are heaviest on you, and you seem even 
to be sinking in its mires, address him as the God of sacri- 
fice. Have it also as your lesson, that you yourself will 
be most in power, when readiest in the enduring of evil ; 
that you will bear fruit and be strong, not by your force, 
not by your address, not by your words, but only when 
jou are with Christ in sacrifice. Strange that any one 
who has ever once felt the power of God in Christ, should, 
for so milch as a moment, miss or fall out of this glorious 
tmth. It comes of that delusion of our selfishness, which 
is, in feet, a second nature in us, — the seeing only weak- 
nem in patience, and loss in sacrifice. But if God's 
own might and blessing are in it, bo also are yours. 
Look for power, look for the fullness of joy where Christ 
himself reveals it. Take his cross, that same which \k 
brought fortli out of the bosona of God's eternal perfec- 
tions, and go back with him in it, to bo glorified mtK 
t, in the hi^t of bis befttitade. 



III. 

DUTY NOT MEASURED BY OUR OWN ABILITY. 

Luke ix. 18. — "jBw^ he said unto (hem, Qive ye them to eoL^ 

When Christ lays it thus upon his disciples, in that 
solitary and desert place, to feed five thousand men, he 
can not be ignorant of the utter impossibility tibat they 
should do it And when they reply that they have only 
five loaves and two fishes, though the answer is plainly 
sufficient, he is nowise diverted from his course by it, but 
presses directly on in the new order that they make the 
people sit dovm by fifties in a company, and be ready for 
the proposed repast. Debating in themselves, probably, 
what can be the use of such a proceeding, when really 
there is no supply of food to be distributed, they still 
execute his order. And then when all is made ready, he 
calls for the five loaves and two fishes, and, having blessed 
them, begins to break, and says to them — ^Distribute. 
Marvelous loaves I broken, they are not diminished I dis- 
tributed, they still remain I And so returning, again and 
again, to replenish their baskets, they continue the distri- 
bution, till the hungry multitude are all satisfied as in a 
full supply. In this manner the original command — Give 
ye them to eat — ^is executed to the letter. They have 
made the people sit down, they have brought the loaves, 
they have distributed, and he at every step has justified 
his order, by making their scanty stock as good as a fiili 
fiupply. 
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Thifl narrative suggests and illustrates the following 
important principle — 

That mm are ofim, and properly, put under obligation to 
do that for which Ihey have, in themseluea, 710 present abililt/. 

This principle I advance, not as questioning the tmtU 
that ability, being necessary to an act, is necessary to com- 
plete obligation toward the aame, but as believing and 
defflgning to show that God has made provision, in very 
many things, for the coming in ujjon the subject of ability, 
as be goes forward to execute the duties incumbent on 
him, God requires no man to do, without ability to do ; 
but he doea not limit his requirement by the measures of 
previous or inherently contained ability. In many, or 
even in a majority of cases, the endowment of power is 
to come aiWr the obligation, occurring step by step, as the 
exigences demand. Of what benefit is it that the subject 
liavG a complete ability in himself, provided he only has 
it where and when it is wanted? When, therefore, I 
nuuDtain that men are often required to do that for which 
they have no present ability in themselves, I do it in the 
conviction that God has made provision, in many ways, 
for the enlargement of our means and powers so aa to 
moct our emergencies. And he does this, we shall see, on 
a large scale, and by system, — does it in the natural life, 
and also in the works and expCTienccs of the life of faith. 

Thus, to begin at the very lowest point of the subject, 
it is the natUR of human strength and fortitude bodily to 
have an ciustic measure, and to Ix- so let forth or extendwl 
aa to meet the exigenocfl that arise. Within certain, 
limits, for man is limitccj in evory iVvng, ft\fc \<o^^ ^■a'W.'itasi 
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strengtli it wante, in the exercise for wMch it is wanted. 
The body is not like mechanical tools and engines, which 
never acquire any degree of strength by use and the strain 
to which they are put, but rather begin to fail as they 
begin to be used ; but it gains power for exertion by exer- 
tion, and sustains its competency in the same* way. It is 
able to endure and conquer, because it has endured and 
conquered. God, therefore, may fitly call a given man to 
a course of life that requires much robustness and a high 
power of physical endurance, on the ground that when he 
is fully embarked in his calling, the robustness will come, 
or wiU be developed in it and by means of it, though pre- 
viously it seemed not to exist. Indeed the physical imbe- 
cility of some men will be the great crime of their life, 
and they will be held answerable for it, on the simple 
ground that they had too little courage and were too self- 
indulgent to throw themselves on any such undertaking, 
as a true christian manliness required. 

There is yet another law pertaining to bodily capacity, 
which is more remarkable, viz., that mu^Ular strength 
and endurance are often suddenly created or supplied by 
some great emergency for which they axe wanted. What 
feats of giant strength have been performed under the 
stimulus of danger, or some impulse of humanity or affec- 
tion. What sufferings have men supported in prisons, in 
deserts, on the ocean, sustained by hope, or nerved by 
despair. When the occasion is passed, and the man looks 
back upon the scene, how impossible does it seem that he 
should ever have done or suffered such things I It is 
indeed impossible to do it now. But then it was possible, 
in virtue of a great appointment of nature and provi- 
dence, by which l^e nctj ocft»a\ona to be met shall so 
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exolte tliB nerves of actioa as to give us power to meet 
them. They do it Buddenly aad jiist for the time. In an 
instant, they endue us with what appears to ourselves to 
bo pretcmatnral strength ; and when the great eidgency 
13 over, vanquished by the very powers it has itself sup- 
plied, we sit down to rejoice in a tremor of weakness. 

So also it is the nature of courage to increase in the 
midst of perils and because of them, and courage m the 
etrcngtb of the heart. Often does the coward even become 
a hero by the accident of condition. How a man is able 
not seldom to proceed with firmnftss and heroic self-posses- 
Mou, wLea thrown amid difficult and perilous exposures or 
OonilicU, who by no effort of courage could bring himself 
to e-iigage in them, is well understood. Nor is it any 
thing strange for a woman, in some terrible aad sudden 
crisis, to be nerved with finnneas and dauntless self-pos- 
session, — then even to faint with terror when the crisis is 
past! 

Intellectual force too has the same elastic quality, and 
measures itself in the same way, by the exigences we are 
called to meet. Task it, and, for that very reason, it 
grows efficient. Plunge it into darkness, and it makes a 
ephere of light. It discovers its own force, by the exer- 
tion of force, measures its capacity by the difficulties it 
bos overcome, its appetite for labor by the labor it has 
cndunxl. So that here again, as in respect to the body, a 
man may have it laid upon him to be forward in some 
grciitest call of duty, when as yet he seems to have no 
capacity for it; on the ground that his capacity will mo be 
unfolded as to mccl the measures of his undertaking. 
How many persons who thought they had no ability to 
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ability by doing it And jost so all great commanders, 
statesmen, lawgivers, scholars, preacliers, have found the 
powers unfolded in their calling and by it, which were 
necessary for it. 

Here too great occasions beget great powers, and pre- 
pare the man to astonishing, almost preternatural acts of 
mental energy. In great occasions, when a principle, or 
a kingdom, or some holy cause of heaven is at stake, an 
inspiration seizes him, that fires the imagination, swells 
the high emotions, exalts and glorifies the will, and sends 
the spirit of the living creatures into every wheel of the 
mind before inert and lifeless. Thus electrified and pene* 
trated by the great necessity, it becomes etheriat, rapid, 
clear, a fire of energy, a resistless power. What reason- 
ings, what bursts of eloquence, what living words of flame, 
does it send forth to kindle and glow in the world's his- 
tory, for generations and ages to come. 

The same also is true, quite as remarkably, of what we 
sometimes call moral power. By this we mean the power 
of a life and a character, the power of good and great 
purposes, that power which comes at length to reside in a 
man distinguished in some course of estimable or great 
conduct. It is often this which dignifies the great senator, 
so as to make even his common words, words of grave 
wisdom, or perchance of high eloquence. It is this which 
gives a power so mysterious often to the preacher of 
Christ, such a power that even his presence in any place 
will begin to disturb the conscience of many, even before 
they have heard him. No other power of man compares 
with this, and there is no individual who may not he 
measurably invested with it. Integrity, purity, goodness, 
success of any kmd Va \ke\i\m&\^'&^.'^<5,T«ina^ or the lowest 
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wh11c8 of duty, begin to invest them finally vrith a char- 
acter, and create a certain sense of momentum in then. 
Other men expect them to get on, because they are getting 
on, and bring them a repute that seta them forward, give 
tliem a saluto that means — success ! This kind of power 
iR neither a natural gift, nor properly an acquisition, but 
it oomes in upon one and settles on him, Hke a crown of 
glory, while dischai^ng with fidelity his duties to God 
and man. It is a power contributed silently by others, a 
tlirohe built for the victor, an eminence appointed him by 
the world. When contemplated in this light, how marked 
is the provision of God for letting down power upon a 
man, who will act his part well. The world comes to him, 
of its own accord, to exalt him with its tributary breath. 

And here again, also, it is to be noted that the power in 
question, this moral power, is often suddenly enlarged hy 
the very occasions that call for it. Not seldom is it a fact 
that the very diflBculty and grandeur of a design, which 
some heroic Boul has undertaken to execute, exalts him, 
at once, to such a pre-eminence of moral power, that man- 
kind are exalted with him, and inspired with energy and 
confidence by the contemplation of his magnificent spirit. 
How often indeed is a man able to carry a project, sunply 
booaose he baa made it ao grand a project ! He strikes, in- 
spires, calls to his aid, by virtue of his great idea, his faith, 
hifl anblimo confidence in truth, or justice, or duty. 

It is only a part, or rather a generalization of the trutha 
already illu-stratcd, that the great and successful men of 
liistoi^' ore commonly made by the great occasions they 
an. They are the men who had faith to meet such occa- 
cwni), and therefore the occasiona marked them, callfid 

thaw to Qccw an J be yrhak ihe wicce"i» "^ ^^wa V"*^, 
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would make them. The boy is but a slieplierd, but he 
hears from his panic-stricken countrymen of the giant 
champion of their enemies. A fire siezes him, and he 
goes down, with nothing but his sling and his heart of 
fiaith, to lay that champion in the dust. Next he is a great 
mihtary leader ; next the king of his coimtry. As with 
David, so with Nehemiah, — ^as with him, so with Paul, — as 
with him, so with Luther. A Socrates, a Tully, a Crom- 
well, a Washington, — ^all the great master spirits, the 
founders and law-givers of empires, and defenders of the 
rights of man, are made by the same law. These did not 
shrink despairingly within the compass of their poor abil- 
ities, but in their heart of faith, they embraced each one 
his cause, and went forth, under the inspiring force of 
their call, to apprehend that for which they were appre- 
hended. They had all their enemies and their obstacles, 
such enemies and obstacles as they had in themselves no 
force to conquer. But their confidence in their cause gave 
them a force. For, as it is said that ferocious animals are 
disarmed by the eye of man, and will dare no violence, 
if he but steadily look at them, so it is when right looks 
upon wrong. Besist the devil, and he will flee from you; 
offer him a bold front, and he runs away. He goes, it 
may be, uttering threats of rage, but yet he goes 1 So it 
is that all the great, efl&cient men of the world are made. 
They are not strong, but out of weakness they are made 
strong. 

I have dwelt thus at length on these illustrations that 
are offered us in the natural life, simply because they will, 
for that reason, be miost convincing to many. You see, as 
a fact, that the ability ^^'W^e \/^ ^xiSfex «ad do and con- 
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quer, is never an ability previously existing in ourselves. 
It is an ability tliat accrues, or cornea upon us, in tlie exi- 
geuces and occasions of life. How childish then is it in 
religion, to imagine that we are called to do nothing, save 
what we have ability to do beforehand ; abiUty in ourselves 
to do. "We have iu fact no such ability at all— no ability 
that is inherent, as respects any thing laid upon us to do ; 
our ability is what we can have, and then our duty is 
graduated by what we can have. Indeed we may affirm 
it as a truth universal, respecting vital natures of every 
kind, whether vegetable, animal, intellectual, or spiritual, 
that they have no rigidly inherent ability to do any thing 
whatever. Ko plant or tree can grow by any inherent 
ability, apart from sun, soil, moisture, heat, and the lite. 
No animal can do as simple a thing as breathing by inhe- 
rent ability, — he must have air ; he cau walk, or run, or 
climb, or fly, only by conditions external that must be 
supplied. So also the mind or intelligence can remember, 
only as Ht associations are supplied to assist the recall of 
things gone by; or discover laws, only when stimulated 
by the suggestions of appropriate facts ; or maintain a 
power of high command, only when there are great occa- 
moos and perils to be mastered. In just the same way, 
paeeiilg to what is spiritual, God can not be loved, sayo as 
he is offered to love, in qualities that will awaken and sup- 
port love. And, for the same reason, no sinner of man- 
kind can regenerate himself by any inherent ability, apart 
from conditions powerfully presenting God, and pouring 
his radiance into the soul ; for tlic regenerate state is only 
the new revelation of God within, whence before he wm 
Blnded ; so that now the life proceeds from Him, iis its 
lating^ impulse and law. 
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This whole question of ability in man ; of natural abil- 
ity as opposed to moral inability, or qualified by it ; of 
gracious ability, as a substitute for natural, or the equiva- 
lent of its restoration ; is the discussion of a false issue, 
which consequentiy never can be settled. For there is 
really no such thing and never was, as an ability to hoh- 
ness, or moral perfection, that is inherent. If we speak 
of natural ability to good, a soul has no more natural 
ability to maintain the state of perfect goodness, than a 
tree to grow without light, or heat, or moisture. Depend- 
ence is the condition of all true holiness, even in sinless 
minds, if such there be. They feed on what their God 
suppUes, they are radiant with his light, they are warm 
by his heat, they are blessed and exalted by the participa- 
tion of his beatitude ; nay, his all-moving Spirit is the 
conserving and sustaLoing life of their perfections. So if 
we speak of a gracious ability given to souls under sin, 
conceiving that it is some common bestowment given to 
raise them up into a plane of freedom, or the possibility 
of a new life, which gracious ability is a something inhe- 
rent and precedent to the obligations of repentance, that 
also is a pure fiction; no such ability is given, and none 
is wanted. All such inventions are unnecessary ; as also 
all the supposed difficulties involved in the reconciling of 
responsibility and dependence, — ^they are all superseded 
and forever passed by, the mqment we discover and fully 
come into the truth that all our powers and responsibili 
ties are completed in and by our conditions ; or, what is 
the same, by God's arrangemei^ts to bring in increments 
of grace and impulse of all kinds, just when they are 
wanted. There is no difficulty here which is not found 
in all those exampVea ^\i\c\x\^^N^\>^^^ ike^dy cited from 
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die natural life ; for God has arrangetl, in the spiritual or 
supernatural, lu adminiBter helps of grace, occasions, im- 
pulses, and eeurot iniuistries of love, so as to complete our 
possibilities and keep us in bonds of obhgation to do con- 
tinually what we can as little do, without such conspiring 
helps, as we can breathe without air, or maintain life 
without breathing. 

This, it will accordingly be found, is the Christian doc- 
trine everywhere. Christianity has no conception of any 
such thing as a holy virtue wrought out and maintained 
by a reeponsible agent, acting from his own center, aa a 
Bclf-centered and merely self-operative force, — holy virtue 
it conceives, even apart from sin, to be the drinking out 
of God's fullness, receiving and living in his deiiic im- 
pulse, and having even its fimteness complemented by 
TT'« infiaitc wisdom and majesty. As little conception 
has it of something done to raise a fallen creature into 
some inherent capacity, or ability to choose freely, that so 
he may be made resjwnsible for choice. It boldly, undia- 
guisedly declares to every human being under ain, that he 
has no eomplel« power beforehand, as in reference to any 
thing really good. And then it calls him to good, on the 
expreas coodition always, that he is to have powers, stim- 
ulante, incrcmenta, accruing as he wants them; that on 
these, or the promise of them, be may rest his Eiith and 
BO go forward. It says to the struggling and misgiving 
penitent;— Let bim take hold of my strength, that he may 
make peace with me, and he shall make peace with me. 
It calU every man to earnest ami hopeful ondcuvor, by 
the oonnderation of an all-supporting grace that can not 
Ikil;— Work out salvation with fear and trembling ; for it 
is God that worketh in you. It aho«& VW Q\vnaAioai\fBSa>- 
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fying in sublimity of confidence;— When I am weak, then 
am I strong, — ^I can do all things through Christ which 
strengtheneth me. It promises the fidthful man. all the 
support needed for his exigences, as they rise, — They 
that wait on* the Lord shall renew their strength; they 
shall mount up on wings as eagles, they shaU run and not 
be weary, they shall walk and not Mnt It also estab- 
lishes, in a manner to comprehend every thing, a doctrine 
of Divine Concourse by the Holy Spirit, which carries iq 
it the pledge of all accruing grace and light and might 
and holy impulsion;— Ask and ye shall receive, seek and 
ye shall find, knock and it shall be opened. Indeed the 
doctrine or fact of the Holy Spirit is only another way of 
generalizing the truth that God will co-work invigora- 
tively, ooxrectively, and directively in aEllie good strug- 
gles of believing souls ; and so will bring in, at all times 
and junctures, those increments of power that are neces- 
sary to success. 

It might also be added that Christianity itself is a 
grand empowering force in souls, and is designed to be,— 
that when we were without strength, Christ died for us. 
For he came forth into the world groping in its darkness, 
as the brightness of the Father's glory, that the light of 
the knowledge of the glory of God in the &ce of his 
great life and passion, might shine into our hearts, As 
when the returning sun of the spring warms out the 
torpid creatures, and sets them creeping forth, rcr vitalized 
and re-empowered with life, so this Sun of Righteousness 
quickens the benumbed perceptions and ipaparts new 
warmth to the dead affections, placing us in new condi- 
tions of power ; where, as we more fully believe, and 
more faithfully woxk, vfe are eyer tp ^d new increments 
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of light and belp conspiring with us. It only remains in 
gathering up this summary of the Christian doctrine con- 
cerning ability, to say that, taken comprehpnsivcly, it ia 
all included in that fevorite and more than once asserted 
maxim of Christ;— For to him that hath shall be given, 
and he shall have more abundantly. In this maxim he 
afiirms the truth that every man is to expect hia incre- 
mente of power, just as they are wanted. 

In this very simple manner all the great speculative 
difficulties and supposed mysteries of freedom and de- 
pendence are dispatched in the New Testament. And it 
is a remarkable fact that no Christian there is ever found to 
be in any speculative trouble on this subject. It ia never 
even so much as a question of curious debate. They see 
nothing wanted there but just to go into their places and 
take their reaponsibilities, and let God bear them out by 
his conspiring help, as they certainly know that ho will. 
Paul came directly down upon the discovery that he had 
ability to will, as a matter of choice, and yet could not 
find how to perform ; but, instead of fleeing any difficulty 
in such a condition, he only glories that in Christ and the 
Spirit he gets accruing helps tliat enable him both to will 
and to do. And juat there, where he might have sunk 
himself in one of the abysses of theology, he hegins, 
inst(.-ad, to sing;— I thank God through Jmas Christ. 

I will only add that all the simplest, most living, and 
most genuine Christians of our own time are such sm rutt 
their souls, day by day, on this conQdcncc and promise of 
accruing power, and make thcmBcIvcs rpsponsihlc, not for 
what they have in some inherent ability, but for what tliey 
can liavo, in their times of stress and peril, and in tho con- 
tiBOttl nusintf of their own {lenunal t^ouvUX^ «sA y^^> 
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They throw themselves on works wholly above their 
ability, and get accruing power in their works for others 
still higher and greater. Instead of gathering in their 
souls timorously beforehand, upon the little sufficiency 
they find in possession, they look upon the great world 
God has made, and all the greater world of the Saviour's 
kingdom in it, as being friendly and tributary, ready to 
pour in help, minister light, and strengthen them to vic- 
tory, just according to their faith. And so they grow in 
courage, confidence, personal volume, efficiency of every 
kind, and, instead of slinking into their graves out of im- 
potent liyes, they lie down in the honors of heroes. 

Let me express the hope, in closing this very important 
subject, that a class of persons who generally compose a 
large body in every christian assembly, will find their un- 
happy mistake corrected in it I speak of such as make 
no beginning in 4ihe christian life, just because they want 
ability and assurance and all evidence given them before- 
hand. They would be quite ready to embark, if the voyage 
were as good as over. They can not put themselves on 
God's word, or trust him for any thing. They must be 
strong before they get strength. They must have evidence 
of discipleship before they dare to be disciples. They act 
upon no such principle in any of their worldly adventures. 
Here they get power by using it, throw themselves upon 
the water and learn to swun by swimming. Dismiss, I be- 
seech you, one and all, and that forever, this unpractical, 
this really unmanly timidity. Commit the keeping of your 
soul to God, as to a feithfiil Creator. Believe that he is 
faithful, and love to trust him for his faithfulness. The 
moment you cau let ^o ^o\xi xois^ym^^ s^iritles^ bitbit, 
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and cast youiself on God, to go into your duty, you are 
free. If the wind is high, and the water looks deep, and 
you havo no courage to venture on a holy life, behold 
Jesus couiing to you, treading lightly on the crests of the 
billows, and he comes to say, — " It is I," What afisurance 
more do you want after that? 

But there is a more general use of this subject which 
demands our notica There are two great errors which, 
though opposite to each other, are yet both corrected by 
the view I have been seeking to impress. The error viz, 
of those who think the demands of the religious life so 
limited and trivial as to require but little care and small 
sacrifices; and the error of those who look upon them as 
being so many and great that they are discouraged under 
them. The former class is the more numerous and gener- 
ally the more worthless. They are worldly disciples who 
have much christian delight, as they think, in magnifying 
salvation by grace. God, they suppose, will not be very 
exact with them ; for he is a gracious and long-suffering 
God, and does not expect much of man in the way of 
goodness or effbct. They take a certtun pleasure, for 
rvASons more artful than they themselves suspect, in dwell- 
ing on the weakness of men and their deep dependence on 
God, This is their reverence they imagine, ihcir humility ; 
y«i, it in even a very considerable part of their religion. 
Of couree they undertake nothing, throw theraaelves upon 
no great work of duty. They are so respectful to their 
hamuli weokneaa that they measure their ohligationB by it, 
and really undertake nothing that makes tliem feel their 
wcakTii>88, or demands any gift of grace and power trans- 
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How different is the view of duty that God -entertams 
for us, and everywhere asserts in the scriptures. In his 
sight we are all under obligation continually to undertake 
and do what is above our power, and to have this as the 
acknowledged rule of our life. He requires of us to be 
doing what we shall feel, to be carrying loads of duty and 
responsibility and sacrifice, under which, as men, we must 
tremble and faint ; and so to be proving always that^ to 
them that have no might, he increaseth strength. We are 
to undertake cheerfully and do with a ready mind all 
which, imder his provisions of nature and grace, we may 
become able to do. 

Feeble are we ? Yes, without God we are nothing. But 
what, by faith, every man may be, God requires him to be. 
This is the only christian idea of duty. Measure obliga- 
tion by ioherent ability ! No, my brethren, christian obli- 
gation has a very different measure. It is measured by the 
power that God will give us, measured by the gifts and 
possible increments of feith. And what a reckoning will 
it be for many of us, when Christ summons us to answer 
before him, under this law, not for what we were, but for 
what we might have been. Then how many of us possi- 
bly, that bore the name of Jesus, will find ourselves before 
God, as the mere residuary substances of a dry and fi-uit- 
less life ; without volume, without strength, or any proper 
christian manhood. The souls whom it was given us to 
lead to the Saviour are not there ; the religious societies 
we ought to have gathered, the temples of worship we 
ought to have erected and left as monuments of our fidelity, 
the charities we ought to have founded and consecrated to 
the blessing of the coming ages ; — all these good things 
that we might have done^ and which God was ready to 
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empower na for doing, nowhere appear. And is that the 
kind of reckoning in which we are to be accepted as good 
and fjiithful servants? My brethren, God liaa little part 
with you, or you with him, in such a kind of life. A Tcry 
delicate and critical question it is, whether you have any 
part with hina at aU. That only is christian faith that lives 
in the power of foith ; in that does its works, makes ita 
sacrilices, Bostaina its hopes, and measures its holy obliga- 
tions. Almost every thing a Christian is to do for his 
times and the spliere in which he lives transcenils his 
ability, and the very greatness and joy of his experience, 
shall I not say the reality also, consists in the fact that he 
is exalted above himself, and made a partaker, in his works, 
of a divine power, as in his character of the divine nature. 
tie is a nian who lives in God and by God is girded to 
bis duties and his triumphs,— Ood in nature, God in the 
gDiq>el, God in the Spirit, God in the plenitude of his 
promises. 

I named another error, that viz. of those who really 
think that the way of duty is too hard for them, who faint 
because the demands of God appear to be so high above 
tboir power. They forgot, or overlook the provision God 
has made to bring in increments of power, and support 
ttiem, in what appears to be too liigh for them. They hear 
the call, — give ye them to eat, and remember only their 
fire loaves and two fishes, and what are these among bo 
many? They seem not to notice, or, if they notice, not 
to believe, those words of promise by which God encour- 
■gefl and supports the insufficiency of men. Thus, if any 
otte, trybg to make higher attainments and achieve some 
r ■h uwUng ia religion, ia overflW&ioeii'Wv'Co. '^^'vtv 
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firmity and bitter evil of his own heart, and cries, — ^My 
iniquities have taken hold npon me, so that I am not able 
to look up ; what is there in such a discovery to break 
down his confidence? Just there is the place for him to 
believe and begin to sing with Paul, — ^I tfiank God, through 
Jesus Christ my Lord, The very first thing to be held by 
a true Christian, is that he has no inherent sufficiency for 
any thing; and then, upon the top of that, he should place, 
as the universal antidote of discouragement, the great 
principle of accruing grace, sealed by the promise, — ^My 
grace is sufficient for thee. 

So, again, there are many who fidnt when they look on 
almost any duty or good work, because they are so con- 
sciously unequal to it. Why, if they were not unequal, 
or felt themselves to be equal, they had better, for that 
reason, decline it ; for there is nothing so utterly weak and 
impotent as this conceit of strength. Brethren, the day is 
wearing away, this is a desert place, there are hungry, per* 
ishing multitudes round us, and Christ is saying to us all, — 
Give ye them to eat. Say not — ^we can not, we have nothing 
to give. Go to your duty, every man, and trust yourselves 
to him ; for he will give you all supply, just as fast as you 
need it. You will have just as much power as you believe 
you can have. Suppose, for example, you are called to be 
a Sabbath-school teacher, and you say within yourself, — ^I 
have no experience, no capacity, I must decline. That is 
the way to keep your incapacity forever. A truce to these 
cowardly suggestions. Be a Christian, throw yourself upon 
God's work, and get the ability you want, in it. So, if you 
are put in charge of any such effort or institution ; so, if 
you are called to any work or office in the church, or to 
any exercise for t\ie ed\&c»^kyQ. oi o\!si^Ta»\ ^jk^ wat that you 
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are unable to edity ; undertake to edify others, and then 
you will edify yourself and become able. So only is it 
possible for christian youth to ripen into a vigorous chris- 
tian manhood. AJl the pillars of the church are made out 
of what would only be weeds in it, if there were no duties 
assumed, aboTC their ability in the green state of weeds. 
And it is not the weeds whona Christ will save, but the 
pillars. No Christian will ever be good for any thing 
without christian courage, or, what is the same, christian 
faith. Take upon you readily, have it as a law to be al- 
ways doing it, great works ; that is, works that are great 
to you ; and this in the faith that God so clearly justifies, 
tliat your abilities will be as your works. Make large 
adventures. Trust in God for great things. With your 
five loaves and two fishes be will ehow you a way to feed 
thousands. 

There is almost no limit to the power that may be ex- 
crtwl by a single church in this or any other community. 
Fill your places, meet your opportunities, and despair of 
nothing. Shine as lights, because you are luminous ; let 
the Spirit of Christ and of God be visible in you, because 
you are filled therewith ; and you will begin to see what 
power is jKissible to weakness ! Have faith, 0, ye of little 
faith. Hear the good word of the Lord, when he says, — 
I have called ibee by thy name, thou art mine. Fear 
uot, O, thou worm, Jacob, Behold I will make thee a 
new sharj) threshing instrument, having t«etb ; thou shalt 
threah the roountaina and beat them small, and shalt 
make the bills as chaS. Sudi are God's promiaea. liOt 
na believe tbem : which if wo can heartily do, nothing i 
impoflublc. 



XX. 



HE THAT KK0W3 GOD WILL CONFESS HIM. 



Psalm si. 10 — "/ have not hid thy righteousness viilhm 
my heart; I have declared thy faiihfiilness and &iy salvatum; 
I have not concealed thy loving-kindness and tJty truth from 
the great congregation.'" 

What any true poet will say is commonly most natural 
■ to be said and deepest in the troth ; for his art is to be 
unrestrained by art, and to let the inspiration of his in- 
most, deepest life vent itself in song. And this exactly is 
the manner of our great Psalmist. We are not to undef 
stand that, in using the indicative form, he is merely re- 
citing a historic feet, and telling us that he has not hid 
God's righteousness in his heart. His meaning is deeper; 
viz., to say that he conld not do it, but must needs 
testify of the goodness, and sing of the sweetness, and 
exnlt in the joy, he had found in the salvation of God and 
the secret witness of his Spirit. Nay, he must even send 
his song into the temple, snd call on all the great congi* 
gation of Israel to sing it -with Kim, and raise it aa a chorna 
of praise to the great Jehovah. What I propose, accord- 
ingly, at the present time, ia to speak of— 

The necessary openness of a holy erperience; or, in othef J 
words, of the impossibility that the inward revelation (f G 
m ih£ soul shoiild be shut up in it, and remain hid, t 
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I shall have in view especially two classes of hearers 
that art! widely distinguished one from the other ; first, 
the class who hide the grace of God in their heart unde- 
Bignedly, or by reason of eome undue modesty; and sec- 
ondly, the class who, pretending to have it, or consciously 
having it not, take a pleasure in throwing discredit on all 
the appropriate expressions of it, such as are made by 
the open testimony and formal profession of Christ before 
men. 

The former class are certainly blamable in no such 
sense or degree as the others. They are naturally timor- 
ous and self-distrustful persons, it may be, and do not see 
that they are distrusting God rather than themselves. 
They eeera to themselves to have been truly renewed in 
the love of God, but they have some doubts, and they make 
it apjiear to be wiser that they should not, just now, testify 
their supposed new experience. It is better, they think, 
to wait till they havo bad a long, secret trial of themselves, 
and learned whether they can endure, — better, that is, to 
see whether they can keep alive the grace under suppres- 
Mon; when it must be infallibly stifled and can not live, 
except in the' open field of duly and love and holy fellow- 
Rbip, They arc not simple; tliey are unnatural; what is 
in them, in their feeling, their secret hope, their joy begun, 
they regulate and suppress. If they were placed in heaven 
itaelf, they would not sing the first month, pretending that 
they had not tried their voices, or perchance doubting 
whether it is quite modest in them to thank God for his 
mcTcy, till they are more sure whether it is really to bo 
mfRcient in them. There is a great tlenl of nnbclief in 
their backwardness ; a great deal of aeif-conscioustu-ss in 
Uiaif imdaty; twd sometimes a little will is i 
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mixed with both. Sometimes they wait to be exhorted 
mid made much of by the sympathy of others. Some- 
times the very wicked thought is cunningly let in, behind 
their seeming delicacy, that God should do more for them, 
and give them an experience with greater circumstance. 

In opposition now to both these classes, and without 
assuming to measure and graduate the exact degree of 
their blame before God, I undertake to show that, where 
there is a true grace of experience in the heart, it ought 
1obe,must,andwiU be manifest And I bring to your 
notice — 

1. The evident fact that a true inward experience, or 
discovery of God in the heart, is itself an impulse also of 
self-manifestation, as all love and gratitude are — ^wants to 
speak and declare itself and will as naturaUy do it, when 

this, as I just now said, is what David means ; viz., that 
he had been obliged to speak, and was never able to shut 
up the fire burning in his spirit, from the first moment 
when it was kindled. He speaks as one who could not 
find how to suppress the joy that filled his heart, but must 
needs break loose ia a testimony for God. And so it is 
in all cases the instinct of a new heart, in its experience 
of God, to acknowledge him. No one ever thinks it a 
matter of delicacy, or genuine modesty, to entirely sup- 
press any reasonable joy ; least of aU, any fit testimony 
of gratitude toward a deliverer and for a deliverance. In 
such a case no one ever asks, what is the use ? where is 
the propriety ? for it is the simple instinct of his nature 
to speak, and he speaks. 

Thus, if one oi you 1[i^.d beeu rescued, in a shipwreck 
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om a foreign store, by aomc common sailor wlio bad 
mked hia life to save you, and you should diacover bim 
across the street in some great city, you would rush to bis 
side, sieze his hand, and begin at once, with a choking 
utterance, to testify your gratitude to him for so great a 
deliverance. Or, if you shoidd pass restrainedly on, 
making iio sign, pretending to yourself that you might be 
wanting in delicacy or modesty to publish your private 
ieelingB, by any such eager acknowledgment of your de- 
liverer, or that you ought first to bo more sure of the 
genuineness of your gratitude, what opinion must we 
have, in euch a case, of your hcartlessncss and falseness 
to nature. In the same simple way, all ambition apart., 
all conceit of self forgot, all artiilcial and mock modesty 
excladetl, it will be the instinct of every one that loves 
Goil to acknowledge bim. He will say with our Psalmist, 
on another occasion, — Come and hear, all ye that fear 
God, and I will declare what be hath done for my soul. 
Verily God hath heard mc, be hatb attended to the voice 
of my prayer. 

2. The change implied in a true Christian expcriesco, 
or the revelation of God in the heart, is in its very nature 
the soul and root of an outwanl change that is corres- 
pondent. The faith implanted is a faith that works in 
appropriate demonstrations, anil must as certainly work, 
u a living heart must beat or pulsate. It is the rigbt- 
OOQjsoeBS of God revealed within, to be henceforth the 
acluating spring and power of a righteous and dcvoleil 
lift;. Il will inform the wliolc man. It will plow in llio 
oiuntADance. It will irradiate tlic cj-c. It will njHuik 
from the tongue. It will moihilatu tbc very gait. It will 
eatec into all Lhs tnusactbua of \>uaiw«*, "Cbb ^»is&!«^'«' 
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tempers, the social manifestations and offices. It will 
make the man a benefector, and caU him into self-sacri- 
fice for God and the truth. It will send him forth to be 
God's advocate with men, and require him, in that man- 
ner, to make full testimony, either formally or by impli- 
cation, of what God has done for him. Of this, now, a 
true Christian experience is the root and beginning, else 
it is nothing. The inward change is no reality, but a 
pure fiction, if it does not issue in this. In this it will 
issue, when it is allowed to act unrestrainedly, even 
though it be, at first, the smallest seed of grace possible. 
And O, what multitudes are there, in whom God is just 
beginning to be revealed, who by some felse modesty, 
some morbid thought of prudence, refusing to be natural 
and simple, take the mode of silence, secr^, or suppres- 
sion, and so, in a very few days or months, fatally stifle 
the grace of their salvation. The result is worse, only in 
the fact that the abuse is more wicked, when the subject 
dares, in the hour of bis holy visitation, to deliberately 
make up his mind that he will have his new-bom joy as a 
secret, and live in it for some years, at least, until he has 
absolutely proved the genuineness of his faith. It will 
not be long, in such a case, before he gets evidence enough 
against it ; for the only and the absolutely necessary proof 
of its genuineness is that it reveals itself; comes out into 
action, becomes a life and a confession. The good tree 
will show the good fruit. It can not go on to bear the 
old, bad fruit out of modesty, or a pretended shrinking 
from ostentation ; it must reveal the righteousness of God 
within, by the fruits of righteousness without, else it is 
only a mockery. 

8. If any one proposes beforetand, in his religious 
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cndeavora, or in seeking after God, to come into a secret 
experience and keep it a secret, his endeavor is plainly 
one that falsifies the very notion of christian piety, and if 
he Huccecds or seems to succeed, he only practices a fraud 
in which he imposes on himself. He proposes to find a 
grace, or obtain a grace from God, that he will hide and 
vriU not acknowledge, a grace, too, that will neither grow 
nor shine. Instead of taking np his cross to follow Christ, 
aacrificing openly wealth, reputation, friends, home, every 
thing dear for his Master's sate, he is going to find a 
grace that liringa in fact no cross, req^uires no sacrifice. 
He ia going to be saved in a more easy and more agreeable 
way than to come out and take his Master's part and bear 
the rough work of his Master's calling. To meet the 
scorn of the world, and endure the hardness that distin- 
guisbes a soldier, is not in his thoughts. Perhaps he docs 
not expect to be so much of a Christian, so high in his 
attainment", and so eminently useful, but he hopes to be 
jnat enough Christian, in this more delicate and eccrt't 
w«T, to pave him; beyond which he cares for nothing 
more. But you have only to look into his heart, in such 
a case, to see that his motive is bad, even beyond respcet. 
He is only fawning about the cros.?, to get some private 
token of grace, when he docs not mean to make any ex- 
pense, or suffer any loss or self-denial for it. To conic 
lint and be Bcporate, to make the cause and truth of Jesus 
H care of hia own, to live a life that witnesses for Got], is 
not hia plan. He means no such thing. He wants, in 
fact, to be saved by a fraud ; that ia, by a secret experi- 
ence hid in the heart, which makes no open testimony, 
costs no sacrifice for God. To say that such a state of 
b ita^, and that anr spMcui^ ezm 
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may assme to have had is no better, would be an insult 
even to your understanding. » 

p^ 4. It is not less clear, as I have already said incidentally, 
and now say only more directly, that the grace of God in 
the heart, unmanifested or kept secret, as many propose 
that it shall be, even for their whole life, will be certainly 
stifled and extinguished. The thought itself is a mockery 
of the Holy Spirit. The heart might as well be required 
to live and not beat, as the new heart of love to hush 
itself and keep still in the bosom. Nothing can live that 
is not permitted to show the signs of life. Even a tree, a 
solid, massive oak, embracing the earth in roots equal to 
half its volxmie, and drawing out of the rich soil its needed 
nutriment, will be stifled and yield up its life, if it can not 
put on leaves at the extremities and grow. So let any, 
the best and ripest Christian, if such a one could be 
induced to do it, (as most assuredly he could not,) retire 
from all the acts and forbid himself all the duties, by 
which he would manifest his love to God, and declare 
God's love to men, and that love would very soon be so 
far smothered in his bosom, as to leave no evidence there 
of its existence. Accordingly you will find that all that 
class of persons, who take the turn described, give the 
most abundant proofs, ere long, that God is not with 
them. How can he be with them, when they propose 
even to be disciples in such a way that, if all others were 
to follow and be like them, Christ would not have a 
church, or even one acknowledged friend or follower on , 
earth ? Will he consent, by his Spirit, do you think, to ^ 
uphold a race of secret, unacknowledged followers, in this 
manner ; followers who turn their back to him, will not | 
confess, will nol e\e\i «5^?!k^ est ^RX,\3csft ^race they receive? i 
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Be it rather a faithful, as it ia a most evident saying, — For 
if we be dead with him, we ehall also live with him ; if 
we BuSer, we shall also roign with him ; if we deay him, 
he also will deny vb. 

5. This is the express teaching of ihc gospel, which 
every where and in every pt»sil>le way calls out the souls 
renewed in Christ to live an open life of sacriiico and 
duty, and so to witness a good confession, — Come and 
follow me, is the word of Jesus. Deny thyself, take up 
thy cross, and follow me. If it is a lowly calling, if we 
can not descend to it, then he stiys, — Blessed is he who is 
not oS(3iided in me. K our pride, or the pride of our 
po«don, is too great, thou he says, — Whosoever shall be 
ashamed of me aud of my words, of him shall the Son 
of man be ashamed, when he shall come in his glory. To 
exclude any possible thought of a secret disciplcship, ho 
sayB, — I have chosen you and ordained you, that ye 
should bring forth fruit,— I have chosen you out of the 
world, therefore the world hateth you, and will persecute 
you aa it has persecuted me. In the same way his apos- 
tlefl call U[>on all that love him to come out and be sepa- 
rate, to put on the whole armor of God and stand, to fight 
openly the good fight, to endure hardness, to make a loss 
of all things for his sake, to bo his witnesses before men ; 
leading always the way, by their own bold, faithful testi- 
mony. When you look, for example, ou such a character 
nj* Paul, it is oven difficult to conceive how there can ever 
be any real commnnion of spirit, iji any Aiturc world, be- 
tween him and one so opposite as to think of living a 
secret, unttvoved piety. Between that craven way of so- 
crecy and mere self-saving on one hand, and his great he^rt 
()C4ovBaad labor on tlLc other, cau any ^xm^ ol arju^v^- 
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thy ever exist 7 Scarcely does an open tranBgressor, acting 
outj with strong audacity, the unbelief and wickedness of 
which \e dares to take the responsibility, appear to be as 
far removed, or as radically unlike. It never once occurs 
to Paul that he can keep the grace hid in his heart He 
does not appear to come forth and speak because he has it 
as a point of obligaticm, as perhaps Daniel opened his win- 
dow to let his prayer be heard, but he has a testimony to 
g^ve for Jesus that he must give,, because of the fire it 
kindles in his heart So before the Areopagus, and Feliz, 
and Aimppa, and Cassar, and on every shore touched by 
his feefS goes preaching the word Id telling the story 
of his wonderful experience on the way to Dasaasciis. 
Who that looks on this heroic figuie, and sees how tiie 
heavenly ardor raised in this man's breast by the xevelatian 
of Jesus, impels him forth and sends him througb the 
worlds in a life-long testimony which no sacrifices or per- 
ils are able to arrest, can descend, for one moment, to so 
mean a thought, as the possibility of being saved by a 
secret piety. Again — 

6. It deserves to be made a distinct point that there is 
no shade of encouragement given to this notion of salva- 
tion by a secret piety, in any of the scripture examples or 
teachings. If there is to be a large body of the secret 
heirs of salvation, such as will greatly surprise the more 
open, more pretentious friends of God, when they see the 
number, there ought to be at least some examples in the 
scripture to encourage such an expectation. The nearest 
approach to such enjcouragement any where given, is that 
which is aflforded by the case of the two senators, Joseph 
and Nicodemus. One of them we are told was a disciple 
secretly, for fear of the Jews. And the other came to 
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1 by night, to iiaquire of him, tiiat he miglit not be 
couub^l a tliaciple. Both of them appear to have kept 
silence on hia trial before the council, letting the decision 
go againat hini there, and tiddng no responsibihty on his 
accouut. But after he was crucified, they came to ask the 
body and brought epices to embalm it They were gooil 
as disciples to bury Jesus, but not to save his life, or servo 
liim while living. Indeed if they had truly eiobalnied 
bi m ill their hearts, so that we could hear of them after- 
ward, making common cause with the disciples, it would 
greatly comfort us concerning them. Shall we ever hear 
any thing more of them, in that world where Gud'a true 
witnesses are gathered and crowned? The truth is that 
there is a very heavy shade over these two delicate and court- 
ly Ixicnds of Jesus, They were men of society, and there- 
lore saw the dignity of Jesus, but if you would like to be 
reaooably confident of your salvation, it certainly becomes 
you to do something a great deal more positive than to 
let your Master die, making no stuud fur him even in the 
council wherehia death is votjid, and then come in with 
Kpicea to bury him. Tlie most Vagrant spices are those 
that honor ooe'tt life, and not the posthumous odors that 
embalm his body. How singuhir is It too that not even 
the I'entecost calls out these disciples of the tomb. It is 
as U' they had been buried with their Master and had not 
risen. In that wondrous scene of fellowship where so 
umny, from all parts of the world, arc surprised to find 
tliciik«elvL's confessing and embracing, in open brother- 
hood, atruugurs of ail climes and orders, and Belling even 
ihtir goods to relieve the common wants, it docs uut ap- 
t pear that any spices of the heavenly charity are brought 
in by these two secret iricnds of Jesus. When all beside 
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are of one accord, rejoicing in acts of commtmion, such 
as the world has never seen, they have no part in it. 
Ananias and Sapphira had as much, or even more. 

Is it such examples that give encouragement to a secret 
piety ? These two had certainly some notion of such a dis- 
cipleship, but who will care to receive it from them ? No, 
the real disciple is different ; he is thought of as a man who 
stands for his Master, and is willing to die for his Master. 
Ye are the light of the world; and the light of the world 
is lighted up, of course, to shine. Men do not light a 
candle, he says, and put it xmder a bushel. Let your 
L'ght so shine, that others, seeing your good works, may 
glorify your Father which is in heaven. 

Drawing our subject now to a conclusion, we notice, first 
of all, in a way of practical application, the very absurd 
pretense of those who congratulate themselves on having 
so much of secret merit, which they even count the more 
meritorious because they keep it secret. Some persons of 
a generally correct life are put on this course by the flat- 
teries of others, who love to let down the honors of relig- 
ion, and hold them up as a foU in doing it. Some do it 
willfully and scornfully, hinting that people who make 
so great a noise about religion would do well to be more 
modest, and that, if they were willing to proclaim their 
own merits, perhaps they might make as good a show 
themselves. And yet how many are there, if we may 
trust the world's report, of these secret saints I — ^not the 
least, but the greatest of all saints I It is very much as if 
a nation, fighting for its liberties, had vast armies of secret 
patriots, who did not believe in niaking so great a noise in 
the dust and carnage of the field, but, since they are too 
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giod«et to put their superior bravery forward, and rush to 
the onset ahouting for their country, arc to be counted, for 
their modesty's sake, the bravest and traest patriots of all. 
The real truth is, in respect to almost all these pretend- 
eis to a secret religion, that they are persona who know 
nothing of it^ They are morali 3ta, it may be, practicing at 
what they call a virtue by themselves, but they do noth- 
ing that brings thcra into any relationship with God. It 
is not the righteouaneaa erf God which they have hidden 
BO carefully, but it is their own, — which, after all, is not 
hid. They never pray, they have no experience of God, 
they are as ignorant aa the worst of men of any auch thing 
na a divine joy in the heart. They do not break out and 
confess the Lord, simply because be is not in them. Noth- 
ing is in them but themaelves, and they do conf&s them- 
selves, they even boast themaelvea. Juat aa naturally 
would they boast and testify the love of God, if tliey felt 
its power. They really publish all the merit they have 
now, and, when religion dawns in their heart, they will as 
certainly declare the grace of God in that. 

And this again brings us to notice the significance of the 
profeeeion of Christ, when, and why, and with what views, 
it should be made. It should be made, because whore 
there is any thing to be profetwed, it can not but be made. 
If a man loves God ho will take hia [lart. with God, Jiwt as 
a citizen who loves hia country will take the part of hiw 
counlry. lie will draw himself to all God's fricnda and 
count them tjrothers, rejoicing vfith them in the fellowship 
of the coiiiinon lovo. He will act himself) in every man- 
ner, to Btrenglhen, comfort, edify, stimulate tliem in their 
fidcUl.; and implication to good worka, All ibis Uo wU) 
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do by the Bunple instinct of his love to God. K tii^e 
were no such thing enjoined upon the disciples of Christ, 
as a formal profession, or church organization, there would 
yet be generated, within six months, exactly the same 
thing. The d]^ciple8 would come out of the world in a 
body, testifying what God has done for them in the quick- 
ening grace of Christ shed abroad in their hearts, and 
claiming ibeir fellowship with each other. As our 
fiU;hers in the Mayflower bound themsdvcis in a kind of 
civil covenant on their passage, they would hmoA thrai- 
selves together in holy covenant before God, to co-operate 
in a fonn of spiritual order, — a church. They would 
have their officers and leaders. They would watch for 
each other. They would have terms a(\justed by which 
to separate themselves from hypocrites and impostors, — all 
that we now have in our formal polities and church com* 
pacts. Co-operation is the strength of such as have a ccxn- 
men cause, and organizatic»i is the certain requisite of this. 
In this way the followers of Jesus must and will be set in 
solid phalanx, to co-operate in the maintenance of their 
common cause. 
^ This matter of professing Christ appears to be regarded 
by many as a kind of optional duty. Just as optional as 
it is for light to shine, or goodness to be good, or joy to 
sing, or gratitude to give thanks, or love to labor and 
sacrifice for its ends. No I my friends, there is no option 
here, save as all duties are optional and eternity hangs on 
the option we make. Let no one of you receive or allow 
a different thought Expect to be open, outstanding wit- 
nesses for God, and rejoice to be. In ready and glorious 
option, take your part with such, and stifle indignantly 
my luyljing thpught of bein^ a secret follower. 
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BoHowing in the same train, we notice, again, wliatvalmi 
there may be in diacoveriea of christian expericocc, anri 
the legitimate use they may have in christian society. 
Some of the best and holiest impulses ever given to the 
caiifle of God iu men's hearts .are given by testimonies of 
chnstian experience. Like all other thicgs, they are | 
capable of abuse. Tiiey may run to a really pitiful con- 
ceitt being not only miacoaceived by the subjects them- 
selves but even made a gospel of and thrust forward, on 
occasiona where they are out of place and against all holy 
proprieties. Still there will be times, more or less private,") 
when the humblest and weakest disciples can apeak of 
what God haa douu for them, with the very best e^ect. 
Nor is there any thing bo unpractical and destitute of 
ehristian reapect as the shyness of some fastidious people 
in this matter. It never exists in a truly manly character, 
or in connection with a full-toned, living godliness. That 
will be no such dainty affair. It will sjieak out. It will 
declare what God has done, and sLow the method by which 
lie works. The new joy felt will be a new song in the 
mouth, and every new deliverance will be fitly, gratefully 
confc^ed. There will be no shallow affectation of delicacy 
gbuttiog the lips and seating them in a forced dumbness, oa 
if the righteousness of God had been taken by a deed of 
Iftroeny, How o^en will two disciples help and strengthen 
oaoli other by showing, each tho other, in what way Ootl 
has led him, what his struggles liave been, and where hia 
victories. And, if there should be tltrec or four included, 
ur poBBibly, and iu fit crises, more, a whole church, what ia 
tlicre to blame ? They spake often, ono to another, saya 
lUc prophet, and God hearkened and heard it. God list 
du for nothing ao tenderly as wUgq. b^t (iu\it*SEtV'3v^ ^ 
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Other by their testimonies to his goodness and the way in 
which he has brought them deliverance. Besides there is 
a higher view of these personal testimonies and confessions. 
All these experiences, or life-histories of the faithfdl, will 
be among the grandest studies and most glorious revela- 
tions of the future, — a spiritual epic of wars, and defeats, 
and fells, and victories, and wondrous turns of deliverance, 
and unseen ininistries of God and angels, that, when they 
are opened to the saints, will fiimish the sublimest of all 
their discoveries of Christ and of Gtod. Exactly as an 
apostle intimates in tihose most hopeful, inspiring words of 
his, — ^When he shaU come to be glorified in his saints, and 
to be admired in all them that believe. May he not be 
glorified in them here, and, in some feebler measure, ad- 
mired for the testimonies yielded by their experience, as 
their warfere goes on. 

r And now, last of all, let this one thing be impressed; 
for every thing I have been saying leads to this, that the 
true wisdom, in all these matters of holy experience, is to 
act naturally. If you seem to yourself to have really 
passed from death unto life, and to have come into God^s 
peace, interpose no affectations of modesty, no restric- 
tions of mock prudence, but in true natural modesty 
and a sound natural discretion, testify the grace you 
have received. Take upon you promptly every duty, 
enter the church, obey the conunand of Christ, in the con- 
fession of his name and the public remembrance of his 
death. O, if we could get rid of so many affectations in 
religion, and so many imnatural, artificial wisdoms, how 
many more real Christians would there be, and these how 
much better and heartier. How many are there in our 
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ahnstitui communitiea tliat are living afar off and appa- 
rently quite inaccessible, who, if, at a certain time in their 
life, tiicy had gone ibrwarj and taken the jilaces to which 
they were called, wonld now be among the shining mem- 
here of the great body of saints. And how many in the 
church cripple themselves and all but extinguish their life, 
by allowing nothing good or right in them to be naturally 
acted out. They atilJe every beginning of grace by their 
over-persistent handling, scrutinizing, and testing of it. 
They read Edwards on the Affections, it may be, till their 
aflectioDs are all worn out and killed by bo much jealousy 
of them, when, if only they could give them breath in the 
open life of duty and sacrifice, they would flame up in the 
soul as heavenly fires, indubitable and irrepreaaible. 

If any of you, either out of the churuh or in, have lost 
ground in these artificial and restrictive ways, come back 
at once to your losing point and consent to be natural, to 
act out whatever grace God will give you, and, when you 
are conseiooa of his love to you, or hia new creating pre- 
sence and peace in your heart, he as ready to trust your con- 
sciousness OS you are the consciousness that you think, or 
doubt, or do any tiling else. In a word, do not hide the 
righteousness of God in your heart, lest you make a tomb 
of your heart and bury it there. Go forward and act out 
naturally, testify freely, live openly, the grace that is in 
you, 

Titus it was, I have already said, with the sturdy war- 
riors of the faith in the first ages of the churoh. They 
were men who took the grace in them as a call. The 
love that broke into their hearts bonicd np all their false 
modesty. Their humble positicn was exalti-d by the faith 
of Jcsua, and they stood forth in all the singularity of the 
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cross, cowed by no superiors, daunted by no perils. God 
made them heroes by simply making them natural, and 
the time of Christly heroism will never be restored, till 
men can take their lives in th^ hands and go forth, in 
downright good faith, to follow their Master, acting out 
the spirit he has kindled in them, and testifying to man- 
kind the riches of the grace they have found in his gospel 
What we want, above all things, in this age, is heartiness 
and holy simplicity ; men who justify the holy impulse 
of grace in their hearts, and do not keep it hsack by artifi- 
cial ok)gs of prudence and &lse fear^ or the sham pretenses 
of fastidiousness and artificial delicacy. These 9f^ they 
whom GK>d will make his witnesses in all ages. They 
dare to be holy, dare just as readily to be singular. What 
God puts in them that they accept, and when he puts a 
song, they sing it They know Christ inwardly, and 
therefore stand for him outwardly. They endure hard- 
ness. They fight a fight. And these are the souls, my 
brethren, who shall stand before God accepted. And we 
shall be accepted as we stand with them, — otherwise never. 
It will be a.gathering of the true soldiers, a gathering of 
them that have made sacrifices, conquered perils, and lived 
their open testimony for God and his Son. They will 
come in covered with their dust and scars, and Christ will 
crown them, as heroes that have stood a^d kept their 
armor. And then how deep and piercing are those words 
of his, — ^Will they slay us forever, or will they make us 
alive? — ^Whosoever, therefore, shall confess mie befi)re 
men, him will I also confess before my Father, which is in 
heaven. But, whosoeyer shall deny me before men, hifp 
will I also deny before n\y Father, which is ip heayen. 



XII. 



THE EFFICIENCY OF THE PASSIVE VIRTUES, 



"The Icingdom and patience of Jest 



Kingdom and patience 1 a very singular conjunctioa of 
terms to say the least ; us if, in Jesus Clirist, were made 
compatible, authority aud iiuifcring, the impassive throne 
of a, monarch and the meek subjection of a cross, tbo 
reigning power of a prince and the mild endurance of a 
Lunb. What more Blriking paradox. And yet in this 
you have exactly that which is the prime distinction of 
Chridtioni^, It is a kingdom erected by patience. It 
reigns in virtue of eubmiasion. Its victory aud dominion 
ate the fruits of a moat peculiar and singular endurance. 
I aay the fruita of endurance, and by thiu I mean, not the 
reward, but the proper resulta or effecta of endurance. 
Gbriat reigns over human souls and in them, erecting there 
bis spiritual kingdom, not by force of will exerted in any 
way, bat through bis most sublime passivity in yielding 
liijiueJf to the wrongs and the malice of lus adversaries. 
Anil with faim, in this most remarkable peculiarity, all 
ditwiplos are called to bo partakt-ra; even as the apostle in 
tiis exile at Patmoa writes,— I John, who also am your 
brother aud companion in tribulation, and in the kingdom 
and patience of Jesus. I oiler it acconliiigly to your con- 
l^ratipn, as a kind of Urat principle in a good life, which 
pU be the obJBot of my diaeoureo to illuatrato — 
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T/icU the passive elements^ or graces of ike Christian 
weU maintained^ are quite as efficient andjruitful as ike active. 

It is not my design, of course, to discourage, or restrain 
what are called active works in religion. Christ himself 
was active beyond almost any human example. All great 
and true servants of God have been mien of industry, and 
of earnest and strenuous application to works of duty. I 
only design to exhibit what many are so apt to overlook 
or foiget, the sublime efficacy of those virtues which be- 
long to the receiving, suffering, patient side of character. 
They are such as meekness, gentleness, forbearance, for- 
giveness, the endurance of wrong without anger and re- 
sentment, contentment, quietness, peace, and unambitious 
love. These all belong to the more passive side of cha^ 
acter and are included, or may be, in the general and com- 
prehensive term patience. What I design is to show that 
these are never barren virtues, as some are apt to imagine, 
but are often the most efficient and most operative powers 
that a true Christian wields ; inasmuch as they carry just 
that kind of influence, which other men are least apt and 
least able to resist. 

We too commonly take up the impression that power is 
measured by exertion ; that we are effective because sim- 
ply of what we do, or the noise we make ; consequently 
that, when we are not in exertion of some kind, we are 
not accomplishing any thing; and that if we are too 
humble, or poor, or infirm, to be engaged in great works 
and projects, there is really nothing for us to do, and we 
are living to no purpose. This very gross and wholly 
mistaken impression I wish to remove, by showing that a 
right passivity is sometimes the greatest and most effective 
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power, and that if we are brothers and compan- 
ions in tha kingdom and patience of Jesus, we are likely 
to fulfill the Viigliost conception of the ChriBtiun life. Ob- 
serve then — 

Pirat of all, that the passive and submissive virtues are 
most of all remote from the exercise, or attainment of 
those who are out of the Christian spirit and the life of 
fiuth. All men are able to be active. Most men do exert 
tiiemaelves in works that are really useful. A vast multi- 
tude of the race have excelled in forma of active power 
that are commonly called virtuous, without any thought of 
tdigion. They have beeu great inventors, discoverers, 
teschen, law-givers, risked their life, or willingly yielded 
it op itt the fields of war for the defense of their country, 
or the conquest of liberty, worn out every enei^ of mind 
and body, in the advancement of great human interests. 
Indeed it is commonly not difficiilt for men to be active or 
even bravely so ; but when you come to the passive or 
receiving side of life, here they fail. To bear evil and 
wrong, to forgive, to snfler no resentment under injury, to 
1)0 gentle when nature burns with a fierce heat, and pride 
clamors for rcdrcaa, to restrain envy, to bear defeat with a 
film and peacef\il mind, not to bo vexed or fretted by cares, 
laaees, or petty injuries, to abide in contentment and se- 
renity of spirit, when trouble and disappointment come — 
these are oonqncsts, alas how difficult to moat of usi Ac- 
cordingly it will be seen that a true Christian man is dis- 
tinKuiiibed from other men, not so much by his beneficent 
worlu, ns by his patience. In this ho most excels and 
risea highest above the mere natuml virtues of the world. 
Just here it ia that ho in looked npon as a p«cnliar and 
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partially divine character. The xnotLves aeam to be a 
mystery. What can set a man to the suffering of eyil 
and wrong with such a spirit? Thought lingers question- 
ing round him, asking for the secret of this mysterious 
passivity. Even if it be derided there is yet felt to be a 
something- great in it; truly he is another kind of man 
and not of ua, is the &eling of all who are not in Ghinst 
with him. By this he will be seea and felt to belong to a 
distinct order of being and character. He is set off by his 
patience, to be a brother and oompanion in the kiBgdom 
and patience of Jesusr 

Consider also more distinctly the immense power of 
principle that ia necessary to establish the soul in these 
virtuea of endiuunce and patience. Meu^ is no phce for 
ambition, no stimulus of passion, such as makes evea 
cowards brave in the field. Hese are no exploits to be 
carried, no applauses of the multitude to be won. The 
disciple knowing that God forgives and waits, wants to be 
like him ; knowing that he has nothing himself to boast 
of but the shame of a sinner, wants to be nothing, and 
prefers to suffer and crucify his resentments, and since 
God would not contend with him, will not contend with 
those who do him injury. He gets the power of his pa- 
tience wholly from above. It is not human, it is divine. 
Hence the impossibility of it even to great men. Napo- 
leon, for example, had the active powers in such vigor, 
that he made the whole civilized world shake with dread. 
But when he came to the place where true greatness con- 
sisted only in patience, that was too great for him. Just 
where any Christian woman would have shone forth, in the 
true radiance and sublimity of an all'victorious patience, 
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bs^ the coaqueror of empires, broke down into a peevish, 
iretful, irritablo temper, ami losing thus, at ouce, all dig- 
nity and composure of soul, died before liia time, because 
bo had becQ resolved into a mere compost of iaculty by 
the fcfmeut of his uugovoriied passions. Ou the other 
hand, we have io Socrates on illuatrioua example of the 
di^iitf and sacicd grandeur of patience. The good spirit 
or genius he spoke of as being ever with him, wa^ iu fact, 
lDu> teacher of this noble and truly diviuo submisaion to 
woog. It wears no merely human look, and the world 
of all subsequent ages have been made to feel that hero la 
aaerlaiu sublimity of virtue, which seta the man apart from 
■U the great men of profane history. No ancient charac- 
ter stands with him. He is felt to be a kind of sacrod 
man who, by means of his wonderful passivity to wrong, 
and his gentlunoBs toward his enemies, is set cjuite above 
his kiud, nivealing as it were, the gift of some higher na- 
ture. Yon perceive in his example that the passive virtues 
both ijivolve and express a higher range of principles ; 
heaco ihcy are necessary to all highest character in the 
active. We can act out of the human, but to sufi'er well, 
reqoirea a participation of what is divine. Henco the 
impreaaiou of greatness and sul^Iimity which all men feel 
ia the Contemplation of that energy whiob is itself ener- 
){ized by a self-sacrificitig ami snllering patience. And 
uuiordiii^ty there is no power over the human soul and 
charaoltir ho efi'octive and so nearly irresistible as this. 

XoUoe again, yet more distinctly, what will add a yet 
more conclusive evidence, how it is chiefly by this codui^ 
anco of evil, that Christ, as a Sedeemor, pruvoil)) ugoiiut 
the on of the human heart and sabduca ita enmity. Jutit 
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upon the eve of what we call his passion, he says, in way 
of visible triumph, to his disciples, — "the prince of this 
world is judged;" as if the kingdom of evil were now to 
be crushed and his own new kingdom established, by 
some terrible bolt of judgment Mling (Hi his adversaries. 
It was even so; and that bolt of judgment was the passion 
of the cross. We had never seen before the sublime pas- 
sivities of God's character, and his ability to endure the 
madness of eviL We had seen him in the smoke and 
heard him in thunders of SinaL We had felt his judg- 
ments, we had trembled under his frown, we had seen the 
active management and sway of his Providence. But 
now in the cross, we see him bearing wrong, receiving 
the shafts of human enmity, submitting himself in 
his sublime patience, to the fury of the disobedi- 
ent, and so, melting down by his gentleness what 
no terrors could intimidate, and no frowns of judgment 
could subdue. Thus our blessed Bedeemer made himself 
a king and set up a kingdom. It is the kingdom of his 
patience. When law was broken, and all the supports of 
authority set up by God's majesty were quite torn away, 
God brought forth a power, greater than law, greater than 
majesty, even the power of his patience and by this he 
broke forever the spirit of evil in the world. The sinner 
could laugh at God's thunders and stiffen himself against 
all the activities of his omnipotent rule, when exerted to 
abase and humble him, but when he looks upon the cross 
of Jesus, and beholds the patience of God's love and 
mercy, then he relents and becomes a child. The new- 
creating grace of Christianity is scarcely more, in fact, 
than a divine application of the principle, that when noth- 
ing else can subdue an enemy, patience sometimes will. 
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Again, it is important to notice tliat men, as being under 
in, are set against all active efforts to turn them, or per- 
stiadc them, but never against that which implies no effort; 
the gentle virtues of patience. We are naturally 
bIous of control by any method which involves a fixed 
!S)gn t© exert control over us : therefore we are always 
on our guard in this direction. But we are none the less 
open, at all times, to the power of silent worth, and the 
unpretending goodness of those virtues that are included 
in patience. If a man ia seen to live in content, and keep 
a mind unruffled by vexation, under great calamities and 
irritating wrongs, we have no guard set against that, we 
almost like to be swayed by such a kind of power. In- 
deed wo should not have a good opinion of ourselves, if 
we did not admire such an example and praise it. And 
in just this way it happens, that many a proud and willful 
Bool will resist the most eloquent sermon, and will then 
be completely subdued and melted by the heavenly seren- 
^ity and patience of a sick woman. For a simOar ro^-ison, 
^^k the submissive forms of e^xcellence have an immense 
^^fcantflge. They provoke no opposition, because they are 
^^Bl put forth for us, but for their own sake. They fix our 
^^Bniration therefore, win our homage, and melt into our 
^HlRing. They move us the raore, because they do not 
Bttempt to move ua. They are silent, empty of all power 
but that which lies in their goodness, and for just that rea- 
■cm they are among the greatest powers that Christianity 
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sive good, to Tefer to his own consciotusness. See how 
little impression is often made npon you, by the most 
strenuous efforts to exert influence over you, and then 
how often you are swayed by feelings of respect, reyer- 
ence, admiration, tenderness, from the simple observation 
of one who suffers well ; receiving injury withotit resent- 
ment, gilding the lot of poverty and privation with a 
spirit of contentment and of filial trust in God; forgiving, 
gentle, unresisting, peaceful, and strong imder great storms 
of affliction. How gently do these lovely powers of pa- 
tience insinuate themselves into your respect and love. 
When some palpable assault of active endeavor, such as 
argument, advice, or exhortation, besieges you, how in- 
stinctively do you harden yourself against it, and offer 
yourself to it as a wall to be battered down if it can be. 
But when you see a Christian suffer well, strong in adver- 
sity, calm and happy in days of trouble, smiling on through 
months of pain, in a spirit of unmurmuring patience, con- 
tented with a hard lot of poverty and outward discour- 
agement, how ready are you to feel the power of such 
examples, how welcome are they, as faces of blessing, to a 
place in your mind, and how often do they bend you, by 
their sacred power, to better purposes of life, that could 
not be extorted by any more obtrusive means. Let every 
Christian carefully observe his own consciousness here, 
and he will be in the least possible danger of dis-esteeming 
patience, as a barren or sterile virtue, or of looking upon 
effort and action as the only operative and fruitful Chriisftian 
powers. 

Let us notice now in conclusion, some of the instructive 
and practical uses of the truth illustrated. And 
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i. It is here that Christianity makes issue with the 
whole world on the question of human greatness. That 
is ever looked on by mankind and spoken of as greatness, 
which displays some form of active power. The soldier, 
the statesman, the inventor, the orator, the reformer, the 
poet — all great thinkers and doere, by whom, as mighty 
men and men of renown, great masses of people or eveu 
nations are swayed in their opinions, or their history, or 
profoundly moved, prepared to some higher future — are 
taken as examples of the most real and highest form of 
greatness. It has never entered into human thought, un- 
sanetified by religion, that there is or can be any sueh 
thing as greatness in the mere passive virtues, or in sini- 
]ily suifering well ; least of all in suffering wrong and evil 
with a forgiving, unreseutful spirit. Christianity is here 
nlone, liolding it forth as being, when required, the 
divinest, sublimest and most powerful of all virtnes to 
saETcr well. Eveu the eummita of deific excellence and 
glory it reveals, by the endurance of enemies, and the bit- 
ter pangs of a cross accepted for their good. It works out 
the recovery of transgressors by the transforming power of 
sacrifice. And so it establishes n kingdom, which is it^ielf 
the reign of the patience of Jeans. The whole plan cen- 
tt-ra in this one prineiple, that the suffering side of char- 
aetcr has a power of its own, superior, in some respecla, to 
the most active endeavors, And in this it proves its ori- 
ginality by standing quite alone. The Stoics appear to 
have had a dim apprehension that something of this kind 
might be true, but the patience they inculcated was that 
(if the will and not the patience of love and trust. It waa 
in ioct, obstinacy, without any consent to suffering nt all ; 
a will hanlwuBg itaolT ii^ fUab; a wauribtlity dando n od- 
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by assumed apathy ; and all this in the proud determina- 
tion to be sufficient against all the evils of this life. It was 
not suffering well therefore, but refusing to suffer, and, in 
that view, was a most active and strenuous form of effort. 
And there was a certain greatness in this we can not deny, 
though it was only a mock-moral greatness and not that 
true heaven descended greatness, which belongs to Chris- 
tian charity. To say — ^Let patience have her perfect work 
that ye may be perfect and entire, wanting nothing ; to un- 
derstand that character is even consimmiated in these pas- 
sive virtues — ^this could only be taught by the gospel of 
the cross. And yet how manifestly true it is, when once 
it is seen in such an example as that of Jesus, that a suf- 
fering love is the highest conceivable form of greatness. 

2, The office of the Christian martyrs is here explained. 
We look back upon the long ages of woe, the martyr ages 
of the church, and we behold a vast array of active gen- 
ius and power, that could not be permitted to spend itself 
in works of benefaction to the race, but was consecrated 
of God to the more sacred and more fruitful grace of suf- 
fering. The design was, it would seem, to prepare a 
Christly past, to show whole ages of faith populated with 
men who were able, coming after their Master and bearing 
his cross, to suffer with him and add their human testi- 
mony to his. And they overcame by the blood of the 
Lamb, and by the word of their testimony, and they loved 
not their lives unto the death. And so it haj3 been ordered 
that the church of God shall know itself to be the child 
^of suffering patience. The scholars, the preachers, all the 
great and noted characters, who have served the churcli 
by their labors, pass into shade, we think little of them ; 
but the men of patience, the holy i^iartyrs, these we feel 
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R8 ft sacred fatherhood, charging it, O how seriously and 
filiallyupon onr souls, to be followers of them, who through 
faith and patience inherit the promises. Who that feels 
the power of these martyr ages descending on him, can 
ever think, even for a moment, that the ptissive virtues of 
the Chriatiau life are sterile virtues, and that action is the 
only fruitfiil thing, 

S. \Vc sec in this subject, how it is that many persons 
are ao rfbundantly active in religion, with so little effect ; 
while others who are not conapicuoua in iiction accomplish 
BD much. The reason is, that one class trust mainly to the 
virtues of action, while the others unite also the virtues 
of patience. One class is brother and companion in the 
kingdom and works of Jesus, the other in the kingdom 
and patience of Jesus. Accordingly there is something 
of the same distinction between them, that there is between 
John the Baptist and the Savionr, a.*! regards the extent 
and the subduing, permanent quality of their effects. 
Thus a man may be very active in warnings, exhortations, 
public prayers, plans of beneficence, contributions of time 
and money, and it may seem, when yon look upon him, 
that he is going to produce immense effects by his life. 
But suppose him to be very mach of a stranger to the pa- 
tient virtues of Christ — railing at adversaries, blowing 
btaatB of Bcom upon those whom he wishes to reform in 
their practices, impetuous, willful, irritable, hot, — how 
nneh good is that man going to do by all his activity ? 
What can he do but to irritate and vex and, ait far as ho 
is oonoomed, render the very name of religion or possibly 
of ChriHt himsolf; odious. Or Ruppoae him to bo a petu- 
lant Dcigbbor, or a harsh and passionate man to pctfloni! in 
liu employ, rcseatful and retaliatory against those who 
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cross him in his interests, fretful and storming always with 
impatience, when providences do not work rightly, or when 
other men do not exactly fulfill their duties, or engage- 
ments. How manifest is it that such a man will do little, 
or nothing, by his religious activity. The diflference be- 
tween him and a right-minded, healthy Christian, is the 
same as between Jehu and Jesus. So the womian who is 
zealous in the street, busy ever in the works of active 
charity, but ill-natured and fretful in her house, iimpatient 
with her children, given to harsh words and bitter con- 
structions upon the character of others, implacable in h^ 
resentment of supposed injuries, jealous, envious — ^what 
can she accomplish by any possible degree of activity? 
And how many are there in the churches who are really 
forward in all good works, but are continually thwarting 
all effect and reducing the value of their efforts as nearly 
to nothing as possible, by just such defects of passive 
goodness as some of these which I have named. 

On the other hand, have you never observed the im- 
mense power exerted by many Christian men and women, 
whose lives are passed in comparative silence? You know 
not how it is, they seem to be really doing little, and yet 
they are felt by thousands. And the secret of this won- 
der is that tl^ey know how to suffer well — ^they are in the 
patience of Jesus. They wUl not resent evil, or think 
evil. They are not easily provoked. They are content 
with their lot, though it be a lot of poverty and affliction. 
They will not be envious of others. When they are 
wronged they remember Christ and forgive, when opposed 
and thwarted, they endure and wait. They live in an 
element of composure and sweetness, and can not be irri- 
tated and fretted by men, because they are so much with 
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God, and so ready to bear the cross of liis Sob, that hu- 
man wrongs and judgments have little power to ansettle 
or disturb them. Now before these a continual flood of 
influence will be continually rolling. Their gentleness is 
stronger than the onsets and assaults of other men. They 
arc in the kingdom of Jcsua reigning with him, because 
they are with him in his patience. 

4. The reason why we have so many ctobscs, trials, 
wrongs, and pains, is here made evident. We have not 
one too many for the successful culture of our faith. The 
great thing, and that which it is most of all difficult to pro- 
duce in oe, is a participation of Christ's forgiving gentlc- 
oeas and patience. This, if we can leam it, is the most diffi- 
cult and the most distinctively christian of all attainments. 
Therefore we need a continual discipline of occasions; 
poverty, sickucBS, bereavements, losses, treacheries, mia- 
repreeentations, oppressions, persecutions ; we can hardly 
have too many for our own good, if only we receive them 
ss our Saviour did his cross. It is by just these refining 
fires of trifJ and suffering, that wo are to be most advanced 
in that to which we aspire. The first thing that our Savionr 
set himself to, when he began his ministry, was the incul- 
aition of those traits that belong to the passive or patient 
side ; for these Le well understood were most remote from 
UB, highest above us, and most of all cross to the impatient, 
stormy spirit of sin within us. He opened hia mouth and 
taught them for his first lesson, — Blessed arc the poor in 
spirit; Blessed arc the meek; Blessed arc tho peace- 
Dkakcrs ; Blessed are they that are pcisecutcd for righl- 
eouBDess sake; and afterward, in the same discourse, — Re- 
sist not evil, whosoovtr.sbalt smit* thwoiithy right ciu 
turn tolum llioofcber aiao — Lov« your enwues, b 
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that curse you, do good to them that hate you, and pray 
for them that despitefully use you and persecute you, that 
ye may be the children of your Father which is in heaven. 
And then, going on to unfold this latter idea, showing how 
God reveals his impartial, unresentfol patience, he comes 
to this, at last, as the summit of all — ^Be ye therefore per- 
fect even as your father in heaven is perfect — as if it were 
the crown of all perfection, whether in God or man, to 
endure evil well. Or, in other words, as if it were his 
opinion that all good character is consummated and 
crowned in the virtues included under patience. 

Therefore, I said we have not too many occasions given 
us for the exercise of patience ; which, is yet, more evi- 
dent, when we consider the Christian power of patience. 
How manyjore there who by reason of poverty, obscurily, 
infirmity of mind, or body, can never hope to do much 
by action, and who often sigh at the contemplation of their 
want of power to eflfect any thing. But it is given to them 
as to all, to suffer ; let them only suffer well and they will 
give a testimony for God, Which all who know them wiQ 
deeply feel and profoundly respect It is not necessary 
for all men to be great in action. The greatest and sub- 
limest power is often simple patience ; and for just that 
reason we need sometimes to see its greatness alone, that 
we may embrace the solitary, single idea of such great- 
ness, and bring it into our hearts unconfused with all other 
kinds of power. Whoever gives to the church of God 
such a contribution — ^the invalid, the cripple, the neglected 
and forlorn woman — every such person yields a testimony 
for the cross, that is second in value to no other. 

Let this be remembered and let it be your joy, in every 
trial and grief and pain wA ^Tcsvi'^^Q'KiL waffier^ that to sat 
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-ftr well is to be a true advocate, and apostle, and pillar 
of the faith. 



|^b,< 



"Tliey also Borvo, who oeIj- eland and wait." 



id here let me add ia pre-eminently the offite and 
power of woman. Her power is to be the power most 
especially of gentleness and patient enduranee. An oflieo 
RO divine, let her joyfully accept and faithfully bear — ad- 
ding sweetness to life in all its exaeperating and bitter 
experiences, causing poverty to smile, cheering the hiird 
lot of adversity, leaching pain the way of peace, abating 
hostilities and disarming injuries by the patience of her 
love. All the manifold conditions of human sufifering and 
Borrow are many occasions given to woman, to prove the 
aublimity of true submission, and reveal the celestial 
power of passive goodness. 

Finally, there is reason to suspect that men not religious, 
are commonly averted from the Christian life, more by 
their dislike of the submissive and gentle virtues, than by 
any distaste of sacrifice and active duty. They could 
enter ds companions into his kingdom, if only they could 
be excused from the patience. Their life of sin is a Uf« 
of will, or self will ; therefore a life centered in themselves. 
They have undertaken to hew their own way ; therefore 
to thrust and push and fret tberaselves ogainBt obstmc- 
tions, and resent oppositions, to envy and hate and revenge 
theinsclvea on enemies, is the luxury, in great part, of their 
Bin, They can admire and pmise benevolence, tnitli, dio- 
intcrc«tet!ncsa of conduct, but to bear evil and love ene- 
mies and be patient — that is wholly distant from the tem- 
per ihey are in. They are not without adminitiun forlhe»o 
gMille kiods of exeellenoe, wUon ^BpAKjwi \i'i f^«&>K»xkr 
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self; they will even be affected by what they perceive to 
be the sublimity of His greatness in them ; but they can 
not think of such in themselves without distaste or a feel- 
ing of dis-esteem. There is a want of spirit, something 
tame and weak in such ways, something too hard upon 
human pride to be endurable. 

And yet how plain it is, my friends, that for the want 
of jiist these passive virtues, your character is all disorder 
and confusion. There can be nothing, as you have seen, 
of the highest, truest greatness in you, without the virtues 
of patience; you are not called to descend to these, but, if 
possible to ascend. Christ commands you to take up his 
cross and follow him, not that he may humble you, or lay 
some penance upon you, but that you may surrender the 
low self-will and the feeble pride of your sin, and ascend 
into the sublime patience of heavenly charity. You be- 
gin to reign, the moment you begin to suffer well. You 
are only degraded when you suffer, and groan, writhing 
under pains God lays upon you, in the manner of a slave. 
Renounce what is real degradation, and the pride that now 
detains you will not be left. Choose what will most exalt 
you, and these gentle virtues of the cross will be accepted 
first. And then it will not be left us to exhort you ; for 
you will even claim it as your joy, to be brother and com- 
panion in the kingdom and patience of Jesus. 



XXIl. 

SPIRITITAI, DJSLODGEMENTS. 

^EBEHIAH, xlviii. 8. — "ifoab haHi leen at ease from his 
you&L, aiui he hath settled tm his lees, ajid hath not leen emp- 
tied froin vessel to vessel, neither hat/t he gone into captivity ; 
thercf(/re hia taste remaineri in him, and his scent is not 
changed.^' 

Thkrk is a reference here, it will be seen, to wine, or 
to the process by which it is prepared and finished. It is 
first expressed from the grai>e, whea it is a thick, discol- 
ored fluid or juice. It is then fermented, passing through 
a proce^ that separates the impuritica, and settles them as 
lees at the bottom. Standing thus upon ita lees or dregs 
in some large tun or vat, it ia not further improved, A 
gross and coarse flavor remains, and the scent of the fecu- 
lent matter stays bj and becomes fastened, as it were, in 
the body of the wine itself. To separate this, and so to 
aofteti or refine the quality, it is now decanted or drawn 
off into separate jars or skins. After a while it is done 
again, and then again ; and so, being emptied from vessel 
to vessel, the last remains of the loes or sediment are 
finally cleared, the crude flavors are reduced, tlie scent 
Itself is refined by ventilation, and the perfect character 
i§ fi nished. 

) it has not been, the prophet saya, with Moab, Uo 
a at ease from the first, shaken by no great over- 

bgs or defeats, humbled and broken by no captivi- . 
[ by no Burprisng changes or adversities. 
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He has lived on, finom age to age, in oomparatiye secniity, 
settled on his lees ; and therefore he has made no improve- 
ment. What he was, he still is ; his taste remains in him, 
and the scent of his old idolatries and barbarities of cus- 
tom is not changed* Accordingly the prophet goes on to 
declare, in the verses that follow, that God will now deal 
with him in a manner better adapted to his want ; that he 
will cause him to wander, empty his vessels, break his 
bottles, give him all the agitation he needs, and so will 
make him to be ashamed of the idolatries of Chemosh, even 
as Israel was made ashamed of Bethel, their confidence. 

There has all along been a kind of mental reference, it 
will be seen, in his language, to the singolar contrast 
between Moab and Israel, which here in these last words 
comes out. Israel, the covenanted people, have had no 
such easy and quiet sort of history. They have been 
wanderers, in a sense, all the while ; shaken loose or un- 
settled every few years by some great change or adver- 
sity ; by a state of slavery in Egypt, by a fifty years' 
roving and fighting in the wUdemess, by a time of dread- 
ful anarchy under the Judges, by overthrows and judg- 
ments under the Kings, by a revolt and separation of the 
kingdom, then by a captivity, then by another ; and so, 
while Moab, heaved and loosened by no such changes, 
has retained the scent of its old customs and abomina- 
tions, Israel has become quite another people. The calves 
of Bethel were long ago renounced ; the low superstitions, 
the coarse and sensual habit, all the idolatrous fashions 
and affinities which corrupted their religion, have been 
gradually fined away. 

Similar contrasts might be instanced among the states 
and nations of our own time; in China, for example, and 
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England ; one standiog motioaless for long aged, and be- 
coming an efltetc ci\'ilizatioQ, absolutely hopeless as re- 
gards tlie promise of a regenerated future; the other 
emptied from vessel to vessel, four times conquered, three 
times deluged with dvil war, converted, reformed and re- 
reformed in religion, and finally emerging, afler more 
than one change of dynasty, into a state of law, liberty, 
intelligence, and genuinely Christian manhood, to be one 
of the ibremost and mightiest nations of the world. 

But my object is personal, not political or social, and 
the principle that underlies the text is one that may be 
univeraalized in its applications. It is this: 

ITiat xve require lo be unsellled in life by many changes and 
interrupticna of adversily, in order lo be moat effectually loos- 
ened /ram our own emis, and^r^ared to the mil and work 
of Qod. " 

Wo Deed, in other words, to be shaken out of our 
places and plana, agitated, emptied from vessel to vessel, 
else the flavors of our groseoess and impurity remain. 
We can not be refmed on our lees, or in any course of 
life that is uniformly prosperous and secure. My object 
will bo to exhibit this truth and bring it into a just appli- 
cation to our own jicTSOual experience. Observe, then — 

1. How God manages, on a large scale, in the conmion 
maStcTB of life, to keep us in a process of change and pre- 
vent our hipsiiig into a state of security such as we desire. 
Ko sooner do we begin to settle, as we fancy, and become 
fixed, than some new turn arrives by which we are shaken 
louse and sorely tossed. When the prophet declares that 
H« will overturn, overturn, overturn, lie gives in that sin- 
gle word a general account of God's polity in all hunum 
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affairs. The world is scarcely turned on its axle more 
certainly than it is overturned by the revolutions of Prov- 
idence. It seems even to be a law, in every sort of busi- 
ness or trade, that nothing shall stand on its lees. Credit 
is a bubble bursting every hour at some gust of change. 
What we call securities are as well called insecurities. 
Titles themselves give way, and even real estate becomes 
unreal under our feet. Nor is it only we ourselves that 
unsettle the security of things. Nature herself conspires 
to loosen all our calculations, meeting us with her ^frosts, 
her bliastings, her droughts, her storms, her fevers, and 
forbidding us ever to be sure of that for which we labor. 
Markets and market prices fidthfuUy represent the un- 
steadiness of our objects. We look upon them as we 
might upon the sea, and it even makes one's head swim, 
only to note the fluctuations of all human goods and 
values represented there. Nothing in the world of business 
is allowed to have a base of calculable certainty. Unfore- 
seen disasters wait on our plans, in so many forms and com- 
binations, that we are sure of nothing, and commonly bring 
out nothing exactly as we expected to do. 

The very scheme of life appears to be itself a grand 
decanting process, where change follows change, and all 
are emptied from vessel to vessel. Here and there a man, 
like Moab, stands upon his lees, and commonly with the 
same effect. Fire, flood, famine, sickness in all forms and 
guises, wait upon us, seen or unseen, and we run the 
gauntlet through them, calling it life. And the design 
appears to be to turn us hither and thither, allowing us 
no chance to stagnate in any sort of benefit or security. 
Even the most successful, who seem, in one view, to go 
straight on \o \Taev? m«xt, ^t on after all, rather by a 
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4exterous and continual sliifting, so aa to keep their bal- 
ance and exactly meet the changing conditions that befall 
them. Nor is there any thing to sentimentalize over in 
thia ever shifting, overturning process, which must he 
encountered in all the works of life ; no place for sighing — 
vanity of vanities. There is no vanity in it, more than 
in the mill that winnows and geparatea the grain. 

But we roust hasten to poiats more immediately relig- 
ious, carrying with na, aa we may, a lesson derived from 
these analogies. Observe, then — 

2. That the radical evil of human character, as being 
under sin, conaista in a determination to have our own 
way, which determination must be aomehow reduced and 
extirpated. Hence the necessity that our experience be 
BO appointed as to shake us loose continually from our 
purpose, or from all security aud rest in it. Sin ia but 
another name for self-direction. We cast off the will of 
God in it, and set up for a way and for objects of our own. 
We lay ofl' plans to serve ourselves, and we mean to carry 
thorn straight through to their result. "VVliatever crosses 
us, or turns us aside, or in any way forbids us to do or 
succeed just as we like, becomes our annoyance. And 
these kinds of annoyance are so nmny and subtle and va- 
rious, that the very world seems to be contrived to bafile 
US. In one view it ia. It would not do for us, having 
caBt off the will of God, and set up our own will, to let 
ua get on smoothly and never feel any friction or collision 
with the will east off. Therefore God manages to turu us 
about, heal us back, empty us from vessel to vessel, and 
e UB leel that our bad will is hedged about, after all, 
a Almighty purposes. SomeHmee wc seem to bend, 
mcs to break. Be it ouc or iha oUvWi'wftVwfc*. 
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part of oar stiffhesB. By and bjr, to avoid breaking, we 
consent to bend, and so at last become more flexible to 
God, falling into a mood of letting go, then of consent, 
then of contrition. The coarse and bitter flavor of our 
self-will is reduced in this maimer, and gradually fined 
away. If we could stand on our lees, in continual peace 
and serenity, if success wq^ made secure, subject to no 
change or surprise, what, on the other hand, should we do 
more certainly than stay by our evil mind and take it as 
a matter of course that our will is to be done ; the very 
fhing above all others of whicb we most need to be cured. 
It wotdd not answer even for the Christian, who has 
meant to surrender his will, and really wants to be per- 
fected in the will of God, to be made safe in his plans 
and kept in a continual train of successes. He wants a 
reminder every hour; some defeat, surprise, adversity, 
peril; to be agitated, mortified, beaten out of his courses, 
so that all remains of self-will in him may be sifted out 
of him, and the very scent of his old perversity cleared 
O, if we could* be excused from all these changes and 
somersets, and go on securely in our proj^ts, it would 
ruin tlie best of us. Life needs to be an element of danger 
and agitation, — ^perilous, changeful, eventful ; we need to 
have our evil will met by the stronger will of God, in 
order to be kept advised, by our experience, of the impos- 
sibility of that which our sin has undertaken. It would 
not even do for us to be uniformly successful in our best 
meant and holiest works, our prayers, our acts of sacrifice, 
our sacred enjoyments ; for we should very soon fall back 
into the subtle power of our self-will, and begin to imag- 
ine, in our vanity, that we are doing something ourselves 
Even here we need to be defeated and baffled, now and 
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that we may be shaken out of our self-reliance auJ 
sufficiencj, else the taste of our evil habit remains in us, 
and our sccut is not changed. 

3. Consider the fact that our evils are generally hidden 
from us till they are discovered to us by some kind of 
trial or adversity. This is less true of vicious and really 
iniquitous men ; they see every hour with their eyes what 
is in them, or at least they may, by the acts they do. 
Their profanities, frauds, and lies, their deeds of impurity 
and violence, all that comes oat of them shows them to be 
defiled. Not so with a generally correct man, still leas 
so with a genuine, faitliful Christian, endeavoring after 
greater sanctification and a closer conformity to the wiU 
of God, Every such man, living a life outwardly blame- 
Jeae, and desiring earnestly to grow in all true holiness, is, 
by the supposition, correct outwardly, and therefore the 
criJs that remain in his spirit are to a great extent latent 
from himself. Sometimes, in a frame of high communion 
witJi God, he imagines that he is much more nearly puri- 
fied than he is. And when he knows, from his poverty 
and apintual dullness, that something is certainly wrong 
him, he will have great difficulty in detecting the prc- 
point of his infirmity. It is in him like some scent 
air, the eource of which is hidden and can not he 
Perhaps he will never definitely traee it so as to 
bave it as a discovery, and yet God will manage, by the 
gustd of adversity and change, to winnow it away, even 
;h it bo undiscovered. More commonly, however, 
each turn ^f adversity will bring out sumo partJcu- 
faalt in him, which before was hid, and which ho 
ly needed to have discovered, and he will bo ablo to 
himself to the very work of purilie^ition by a direct 
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endeavor. What good man ever feE into a time of deep 
chastening, who did not find oome cunning infatuation, 
by which he was holden, broken up, and some new dis- 
covery made of himself. The veiis of pride are rent, the 
rock of self-opinion is shattered, and he is reduced to a 
point of gentleness and tenderness that allows him to 
suffer a true conviction concerning what was hidden from 
his sight. Nor is any thing so effectual in this way as to 
meet some great overthrow that interrupts the whole 
course of life; all the better if it dislodges him even in 
his Christian works and appointmente. What was I 
doing, he now asks, that I must needs be thrown out of 
my holiest engagements; for what &ult was I brought 
imder this discipline? He has every motive now to be 
ingenuous, for the hand of God is upon him, and what 
Qtod declares to him he is ready to hear. And ah I how 
many things that were hidden from him start up now into 
view ! How could he be allowed to go on prosperously, 
when there was so much in him and his engagements that 
required rectification, and ought, if it be not removed, to 
forever exclude him from these engagements. Perhaps 
he will be thrown out of them entirely, and turned to 
something else, that he may there discover, in a second 
overthrow, other evils that are still hidden from his 
knowledge. O, it is a great thing with us that our God 
is faithful and will not spare to set us in order before our 
own eyes. If he should let us be as Moab from our youth, 
then should we be as Moab in the loss of all valuable im- 
provement. Better is it, far better that he empties us 
about on this side and on that, and passes us through all 
sorts of captivities ; for then we are, at least, learning 
something which is valuable to be known. 
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4. It 18 another point of advantage in the changes and 
surprises through wTiich we are continually passing, that 
we are prepared, in this manner, to the gracious and refin- 
ing work of the spirit in ua. When we are aUnwcd to stand 
still and are agitated by no changes, we become incrusted, 
as it were, under our remaining faults or evils and shut up 
in them, as wine in the vat where it is kept. And the 
Spirit of God is shut away, in this manner, by the imper- 
viousness of our settled habit. But when great changes 
or calamities come, our crust is broken up, and the fresh- 
ening breath of the Spirit fans the open chamber of the 
soal, to parify it. Now the prayer, cleanse thou me from 
Becret faults, finds an answer which before was impossible. 
Providence, in this view, is an agitating power to break 
the incrustations of evil and let the gales of the Spirit 
blow whore they list in us. Under some great calamity or 
sorrow, tlie loss of a child, the visitations of boddy pain, 
a failure in buainesa, the slanders of an enemy, a persecu- 
tion for the truth or for righteousness' sake^' how tender 
and open to God does the soul become I Search me, O 
Ood, and try me, and see if there bo any evil way in me, 
is now the ingenuous prayer, and the Spirit of God comes 
iu to work the answer, finding every thing ready for an 
eOectual and thorough purgation. And so, by a double 
process. Providence and the Spirit, both in unity, (for God 
is always one with himself^) we are perfected in holiness 
and finished in the complete beauty of Christ. We could 
never hope to Lave our secret evils cleared by any process 
of particular discovery and sanctilication, but God's own 
Spirit can reach every most hidden fault, and all the in- 
numerable, undiscoverable vestiges of our depravity, do- 
ing all things for us. And so, at last, oven the scciLt of 
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it will be fboallj changed. These holy yentilationa of 
grace, it is our comfort to know tha^nothing can finally 
escape. Again — 

5. Too great quiet and security, long continued, are 
likely to allow the reaction or the recovered power of our 
old sins and must not therefore be suffered. As the wine 
standing on its dregs or lees contracts a taste &om the lees, 
and must therefore be decanted or drawn ofi^ so as to have 
no contact longer with their vile sedimentary nrntter, so 
we, in like manner, need to be separated from evei^ thing 
pertaining to the former life, to be broken up in our ex- 
pectations and loosened from the afi^ties of our former 
habit. In our conversion to God we pass a crisis that^ 
like fermentation, clears our transparency and makes us 
apparently new; we are called new men in Christ Jesus; 
still the old man is not wholly removed. It settles like 
dregs at the bottom, so to speak, of our character, where 
it is, for the present, unseen. One might imagine, for the 
time, that it is wholly taken away, and yet it is there, and 
is only the more likely to infect us that it is not sufficiently 
mixed with our life to cloud our present transparency. 
Our sanctification is not to be completed save by separa- 
tion from it. And therefore God, who is faithful to us, 
continues to sever us, as completely as possible, from all 
association with the old life, and condition ; breaks up our 
plans, compels a readjustment of our objects, empties us 
about from vessel to vessel, that our taste may not remain. 
Otherwise the hidden sediment of the old man will some- 
time flavor and corrupt the new even more than at first 
Suppose a man is converted as a politician — there is noth- 
ing wrong certainly in being a poKtician — ^but how subtle 
is the power of those old habits and affinities in which he 
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fred, and how likely are they, if ho goes straight on by a 
course of prosperous iimbition, to be finally corrupted by 
iheir subtle reactiou. Wbea he is defeated, therefore, a 
iitlle ftirthcr on, by untoward combiuatioiis, and thrown 
out of all hope in this direction, let him not think it hard 
that he is less fluceesaful now in the way of Christ, than 
he was before in the way of bis nature ambition. Gwl 
understands him and is leading him off not unlikely to 
some other engagement, that he may get liJm clear of the 
sediment on which he stands. In the same way doubtless 
it is that another is driven out of his business bj- a failure, 
another out of his family expectations by death and be- 
reavement, another out of his very industry and his living 
by a loss of health, another out of prayers and expecta- 
tion)) tUat were rooted in presumption, another out of 
works of beneficence that associated pride and vanity, 
another out of the ministry of Christ where by self-indul- 
gence, or in some other way, his natural inflnnitiea were 
rather increased than corrected. There is no engagement 
however sacred from which God wCl not sometimes sepa- 
rate us, that he may clear us of out sediment and the re- 
actions of our hidden evils. "Were it not for this, were 
every thing in our trade or engagement to go on perfectly 
Becore and prosperous, how certainly would the old man 
steal op in it from the bottom where it hes, to corrupt and 
(bnl and fatally vitiate the new. This, our God will not 
satSer, and therefore he continues to unsettle us, tear ua 
ftway from onr works, our gains, our plans, our pleasurea, 
oor UBSOciations, and not seldom even from our recollec- 
tions, that our change may go on to completion. 

Onco more, wc arc most certainly flnishod, when we oro 
brought closest to God, and we arc tibvct Vnoui^V «i ^issa 
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to God as when we are most completely separated from oar 
personal schemes and objects, and from all the works of 
the flesh. How tender do we become, when we are loos- 
ened by some great and sore disappointment; even as 
Israel was finally cured of its last vestiges of idolatry by 
its bitter captivities. Having nothing left of all our ex- 
pectations, driven out of our places and plans and works, 
and all that our pride cherished, possibly, out of our pray- 
ers themselves, because of the pride so cunningly veiled 
in their guises of sanctity, what can we do but confess 
that God himself is our all, and take Him as the total 
blessing of our life. How closely now are we drawn to 
Him, receiving, as it were, a divine flavor from his purity. 
And when he is thus brought nigh, how rapidly are 
we changed in all the secret scents and flavors of our 
defilement 

And now let me suggest ss in reference to all these 
illustrations, how much more they would signify if it were 
a day with us of great public calamity, a day, for example, 
of religious persecution, a day when fathers or sons are 
hunted or dragged to prison, or when possibly we our- 
selves are expecting every hour to be seized and arraigned 
for the faith of the gospel — ^and so to be witnesses for it 
even by the sacrifice on our lives. O these times of perse- 
cution, what Christians do they make ! How little hold 
has this world, or its sins, of men who have laid even their 
lives upon the altar I We complain how often, that in 
*these days of security and liberty. Christian piety grows 
thin and feeble, that it loses tone, and appears even to 
want a character of reality. The difficulty is that our 
opinions, our faith, our Christian life, cost us nothing, and 
the church slides into the world because there is no broad 
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palpsble line of sufeiing and sacrifice to separate the two. 
Aud for jiTst tbis reason, how many in our time that have i 

practically lost the distinction, are beginning to be chiefly 
occaipied with Christianity, as a gift to this world ; adniir- ' 

ing it as a civilizer of society and a promoter of what is ' 

oalled human progress. How many even seem to expect 
that the modem conditions of political liberty and seen- ' 

rity, coalescing with and patronizing the gospel, are going '] 

to act it onward, and that henceforth the world must be | 

growing into a kind of perfect state, by its own vital j 

forces. Alas, I miatnist this millenium of Moab ! it will I 

never be seen. It is wot in man, or human society, to be ' 

jiurified, exalted, and finally consummated by any such 
comfortable and oven process. And there is nothing in 
our present indications to favor such a hope. These times 
of Becurily and ease, when rightly viewed, are but the lull 
of the ocean between storms. It were Lard to say that 
limes of public fear and persecution are better. God 
knows what is better and will temper the ages himself. 
But alas for poor human nature, what does it show more 
evidently even now, in this sbort holiday of peace, than 
the inevitable tanieneas and feebleness of devotion, when 
the flres of great public adversity are smothered. Or if 
we seek to drcBS up still our giants and heroes in the faith, 
how shadowy and meagre do they look. And what can 
we rationally promise, but that our condition of eaao and 
bnmanitarianism must finally run itself into the ground, 
preparing some terrible reaction, some war of Gog and 
Magog that shall empty the church from vessel to vossolj 
again, as of old, nothing to hope for and 1 
;h, but that she may win a bettor world in 
CAod loss of this. 
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The applioations of this subject are many and yarions. 

First of all, it brings a lesson of admonition to the class 
of worldly men who are continnally prospered in the 
things of this life. One may be continually prospered in 
some things when he is not in alL He may be uniformly 
successful in his business engagements and enterprises^ for 
example, when^ in &ct, he is tossed by many and sore dis- 
appointments, and shaken by intense agonies of heart 
And, by these, he may be kept in that airing of right con- 
viction, which is needed to winnow his bad tempers, and 
sober his confidence. Far otherwise wjU it be with you, 
if you prosper in every thing and are agitated by no kind 
of adversity. This is the blessing of Moab, and the dan- 
ger is that, standing thus upon the lees from yonr youth, 
disturbed by no crosses, unsettied by no changes, you will 
finally become so fiust-rooted in pride and forgetfolness of 
God as to miss every thing most dear in existenca Noth- 
ing could be more perilous for you than just that which 
you deem your happiness. Nor is any word of God more 
pointedly serious than this — ^Because they have no changes, 
therefore they fear not God. I commend it to your deep- 
est and most thoughtful attention. 

Others, again, have been visited by many and great ad- 
versities, emptied about from, vessel to vessel all their lives 
long, still wondering what it means, whUe still they adhere 
to their sins. There is, alas ! no harder kind of life than 
this, a life of continual discipline that really teaches noth- 
ing. Is it so with you, or is it not ? Scorched by all man- 
ner of adversities, are you still unpurified by the fires you 
have passed through? Defeated, crossed, crushed, beaten 
out of every plan, baffled in every project, shut away firom 
every aspiration, \>\as\«i3LSxi e^erj ^\5^'^<!^ ^our soul has em- 
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braced, are you still unprofited? I liave known aucli ex- 
amples.'^^fig trees that God has dug about every year, and 
that still remain as barren as if no iiand of care iiad 
touched them. Is there any thing more strange, in all 
the subjects of knowledge, than that a man, an intelligent 
being, should be nowise instructed by the sufferings of a 
life ? — separated in no degree from the world and self and 
the scent of hia manifold evils, by that which God has sent 
upon him to correct his understanding, and purify his love, 
tnd fashion him even for the angelic glory ? So be plods 
on still, contriving, and failing, and groping with his face 
downward, and hoping against hope, and wondering that 
the earth wil! not consent to bless him. O, poor, weather- 
wom, defeated, yet unproGted man, — he can not see when 
good Cometh 1 There -is no class of beings more to be 
pitied than defeated men who have gotten nothing out of 
their defeat but that dry sorrow of the world which makes 
it only more barren, and therefore more insupportable. 

Is it necessary, in the review of this sulgecl, to remind 
any genuine Christiaa what benefit* he ought to xeoeive in 
the trials and changes through which he is called te pass ? 
How many are there who are finally driven out of every 
plan they have laid for their course of life. Their fami- 
liaa are dissolved and reconstructed. Their location is dis- 
lodged. Their business ends in defeat. No kind of scttJe- 
mefit is attempted which is not broken up by some kind of 
chango or adversity. And even where there ia a measuro 
of prosi)crity, how many are the changes, loasea, trials, sur- 
prisM, and pains. Do yon find, my brother, tliat, wlien 
yoa an' thus emptied about, dislodged, agitated, loo«enetl, 
yoa are purified? Or, does the bad flavorof your worldly 
bibitt^ the scent of your old '&m\ulAOix, en '^o^m ■o^^^'^ 
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pride, remain. There could not be a worse sign for yon 
as regards the reality of your christian confidence. And 
it will be a worse sign still, if you are habitually irritated 
by your defeats, and even dare to murmur impatiently 
against the strange severity of God, — as if it were a strange 
thing for you that your faithful God -wil! try to bring you 
off the lees on which you stand! A far more strange 
thing is it that, haTing no great persecutions to Buffer for 
Christ, yoii can not find how, as a follower, to endure these 
common trials. God forbid that you so little understand 
your privilege in them. Eeceive them meeldy rather, and 
bow down to them gladJy. Bid them welcome when they 
come, and, if they come not, ask for them; lift up your ' 
cry unto God, and beseech him that by any means he will 
correct you, and purify you, and separate you to hlmselE 

But there ia a use of this subject that has many timea 
occurred to you nlready, and to this, in conclusion, let ug 
--now come.* Bythevisitationof God upon ns,— upon yon, 
tliat is, and upon me, — the tenure and security of our rela- 
tion as pastor and people has been interrupted now for two 
whole years. Whether it wna God's design, by this inter- 
ruption, to refine us and purify us to a better use of this 
relation, or to bring it to a full end, remans now to be seen, 
The former is my earnest hope and my constant prayer. 
Was there nothing in us, on one side or on both, that re- 
quired this discipline and made it even necessary for us? 
Is there no reason to suspect that, in our state of confi- 
dence and security, we were beginning to look for the 
blessing of Moab and not ibr the blessing of Israel? For 

— ~ ^ — — i 

* TliiB diacourae wfla ao far colored, aa a. whols, by tbe peculinr inlerast, i 
of tho occaBion reforred to here In the close, thtit retaining tlic occuJMlL § 
.matter appears to be required. ..J 
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myself I feel constrained to admit that I had come to re- 
gard my continuance here too much as a matter of course, 
an appointment subject to no repeal or change. I had 
learned to trust yoU implicitly as my friends, and knew 
that you could never be less. I had let my roots run out 
and downward among you, in a growth of nearly a quarter 
of a century. There was stealing on me thus, as I now 
discover, a feeling of security and establishment, which is 
not good for any sinful man, and will not let him be the 
pilgrim on earth that he ought. Under the semblance of 
duty and constancy, I had undertaken to die here and no- 
where else, knowing no other people, place, or work. And 
under this fair cover crept a little foolish pride, it may be, 
that really needed chastisement. As if it werefor jne to 
say where I would stay oj^diel- Just here, unwittingly, 
my imagined constancy became presumption. Further- 
more, I had always been too much like Moab, as I now 
see, and bitterly needed some kind of oaptiyity more real, 
some change more crippling, than the trivial adversities I 
had heretofore tossed aside so lightly. 

Meantime, was there nothing on your part, or in you, 
that required a similar difcipline? Having seen your 
church almost uniformly prosperous for a long course of 
years, and growing steadily up from a feeble and small one, 
to a condition of strength, were there not many of you that 
were losing a righteous concern for itjjaOid beginning to 
leave it practically to me, as if I could take care of it? 
ceasing in that manner from their trust in God, by which 
they had before upheld me, and from those personal re- 
sponsibilities for it, which are the necessary condition of 
all earnestness in the christian life ? I should do wrong 
not to say that I have, many times, been ao ^ ^^^x<^ss*^ 
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by this conviction, as to doubt whether it might not even 
be better for you, if I were entirely taken out of the way. 
You have been subjected to some uncommon trials on my 
account. Have you never slid from the christian constancy 
jind patience in which you stood, into a temper of mere setf 
reliance, as if by some human sufficiency you had been able 
to stand unbroken ? Were you touched by no subtle pride, 
were you betrayed into no undue self-confidence, wertfyoa 
slid unwittingly into no trust in a worm that you mia- 
took for trust in God? Ah, if you Lad been cut down as a 
church by adversity, crippled, weakened, emptied from 
vessel to vessel, brought into captivity ob regards all hope 
from man, how much might it have done for you. It is 
the blpssing of Moab, ae T greatly fear, that has injured 
you, and, as God is Ewtlifal, V "Would not let you suffer 
in this mmmer longer. And ao, both for my sake and far 
yours, he has Iwtnight this heavy trial or adversity upon 
us. By this be tjAes us ofl' our lees, and his design haa 
been to ventilate us by the separation we- have suffered. 
He means to purify us, to. take away all our self-confidence, 
and our trust in each other, and bring us into implitat, 
humble trust in himself, • 

And the work he has begun, I firmly believe that ha 
will prosecute till his object is gained. If two years of 
separation will not bring us to our places and correct oup 
sin, he will go further. He will finally command ua apart 
and tear us loose from all our common ties and expecta- 
tions. For myself, I am anxious to learn the lesson he is 
teaching, and I pray God that a similar purpose may entei' 
into you. Lot not this happy return, which God has vouch- 
safed me, and the congratulations of the occasion, drive 
away all the sober and searching truths God was trying tQj 
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enter into our hearts. Be jealous of any sucli lightness. 
As you rejoice with me and give thanks nnto God for his 
undeserved goodness, consent with me to God's corrections 
also, and join me in the prayer that other and heavier cor- 
rections may not be made necessary, by the want of all 
fruit in these. For be assured that, as you are Israel and 
not Moab, God will deal with you as he deals with Israel, 
and will not spare till your purification is accomplished. 
Let us go to him as penitents, in our common sorrow, and 
make our conpion confession before him, determined, every 
one, that he will turn himself to Gtxi's correctiDg hand, 
and follow it And as thou hast smitten us, O, Lord, do 
thou heal us; as thou hast broken, do thou bind us up; 
that we may be established in holiness before thee, and 
walk humbly and carefully in thy sight, as they whom the 

Lord hath chastened. 

87 
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Hebrews vii, 26. — "Separate from sinners, and made 
higher than ike heavens^ 

With us of to-day, it ia the comrneiidation of Jesus 
that he ia so profoundly humbled, identified so affectingly 
with our human state, But the power he had with the 
mea of hia time moved in exactly the opposite direction, 
being the impression he made of bis remoteness and aepa- 
ratenesa from men, when he was, in fact, only a man, as 
they supposed, under all human conditions. With us, it 
is the wonder that be is brought so low. With them, thai 
ho could seem to rise so high ; for they knew nothing, as 
yet, of his person considered as the incarnate Word of the 
i"atber. This contrast, Lowever, between their position 
and ours is not as complete as may, at first, seem to ua; 
for that which makes their impression, makes, after all, & . 
good part of ours. For when we appeal thus to hia ha- 
miliationa under the flesh, and as a man of sorrows, we 
really do not count on the flesb liud the sorrows, as being 
the Chriatly power, but only on what ho brought into 
the world from above the world, by the flesh and the sor- 
rows,- — the holiness, the deific love, the self-sacrifickig 
greatness, the everlasting beaufy ; in a word, all that most 
distinguiahea him above mankind and shows him moat 
transcendently separate ftom sinners. Here is the great 
power of Christianity — the immense importation it makes 
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from worlda of glory outside. Hence the intimation of 
the text, that it became our Lord, as the priest of out sal- 
vation, to be not only holy, harmless, and undefiied, but 
separate also from sinners, and made higher than the 
heavens; that so he may be duly qualified for his trans- 
cendent work and office. 

What I propose, then, for my present subject, is, — Tlie 
acparateness of Jesus from men; the immense patver it had 
and must ever have on their feeling and character. 

I do not mean by this that Christ was separated as 
being at all withdrawn, but only that in drawing himself 
most closely to them, he was felt by them never as being 
on their level of life and character, but as being parted 
from them by an immense chasm of distance. He was 
bom of a woman, grew up in the trade of a mechanic, 
was known as a Nazarene, stood a man before the eye, 
and yet he early began to raise impressions that separated 
him, and set him asunder inexplicably from the world he 
was in. 

These impresflionB were not due, as I have said, to any 
distinct conceptions they had of him as being a higher 
nature incarnate ; for not even his disciples took up any 
guch definite conceptions of his nature, till after his death 
and ascension. It was guessed, indeed, that he might bo 
£liaa, or some one of the old prophets, but wo are only 
to see, in such struggles of conjecture, how powerfully 
be has already impressed the sense of his distinction, or 
Kparatencss of eharactcr; for such guesses or conjectures 
were even absurd, unless they were instigated by previous 
impressions of something very jieculiar in bis unearthly 
luaouer, requiring to be accoiuAcd tot. 
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His miraolea tad midoubtedly sotnetlimg to do witJi ttie 
impreasjon of his separateness from ordiuary men, but a 
great many others, who were strictly human, have 
■wrought ndraoles, without ereatmg any snch gulf be- 
tween them and mankind as we discover here. 

It is probably true also that the rumor of his being the 
Messiah, the great, long-expected prince and deliverer, 
had something to do in raising the impressions of men 
concetning him. But their views of the Messiah to come 
had prepared them to look only for some great hero and 
deliverer, and a Idud of political millenium under his 
kingdom. There waa nothing in their expectation that 
should separate him specially from mankind, as being a 
more than humanly saperlatiye character. 

Pursuing then our inq;uiry, let ua notice, in the first 
place, how the persons most remote and opposite, even 
they that finally conspired his death, were impressed or 
affected by him. Tbey deny his Messiahship; they 
charge that only Beelzebub could help him do his mira- 
cles; they are scandalized by his familiarity with publi- 
cans and sinners and other low people ; they arraign his 
doctrine as a heresy against many of the most sacred laws 
of their rehgion ; they charge him with the criine of 
breaking their Sabbath, and even with excess in eating 
and drinking; and yet we can easily see that there is 
growing up, in their minds, a most peculiar awe of his 
person. And it appears to be excited more by his man- 
ners and doctrine and a certain indescribable originality 
and sanctity in both, than by any thing else. Hi a towns- 
men the Nazarenes, for example, were taken with bot- 
_pris^ by his diacoursea in the synagogue and elsewlierey, 
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knowing well that lie had never received the aids of 
learning. Is not this the carpenter'a son 1 they inquired. 
Do we not all know ids brothers and sisters, living here 
among us ? Whence then these gracious words that we 
hear hitn speak? Wlien his wonderful sermon on the 
mount was ended, what said the miiltitude? The very 
point of their astonishment was that he spoke with such 
an original and strong authority, and not as the Scribes ; 
who were, in fact, the Sophists of Jewish learning, but 
were held in high respect as a learned order. The ex- 
pressions made use of by these hearers of Jesus indicate, 
in fact, a raising of their own tioughts by what they had 
heard, and the sense they had of some sacred and even 
celestial freshness in his manner and doctrine. Without 
including the centurion at Capernaum among his enemies, 
we may gather something from him, in respect to the 
probable impression made by the bearing and discourse 
of Jesus. He was a Eoman, but appears withal to have 
been a man of religious worth and culture. He had even 
built a synagogue for the people of Capernaum, at his 
own expense. In that synagogue he had probably been re- ■ 
warded in hearing Jesus speak ; for the Saviour had been 
making Capernaum a kind of center for some time past. 
But we observe that when ho sends to Jeaus to obtain the 
healing of his servant, ho has been so deeply impressed 
with the Saviour's manner, that he does not prcamnc 
on his military position as keeping guard over a van- 
quished countiy, takes on no high airs of negotiation, 
bat even requests that Jesus will not think it neces- 
sary to come under his roof, for he is really not wor- 
thy of so great honor. He may have apprehended that 
OhBBt might have some reli^ous ecrii^lea m les 
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to the implied defilemeat of sach interootuse with a nom- 
inal pagan. K so, there was the greater respect in his 
delicacy. 

Beginning with impressions like these, we can easily see 
that the public mind is gradually becoming saturated with 
akindof awe of his person; as if he might be some higher, 
finer nature come into the world. This was the feeling 
that shook the courage of tiie traders and money-changers 
in the temple and made them fly,*in such feeble panic be- 
fore him. For the same reason it was that a band of offi- 
cers sent out at an early period, to arrest him, returned 
without having executed thdroommiflsion; for, theyeaid,- 
Never man spake like this man. Such words of clearness 
and repose and purily fell on them, as excited their imagin- 
ation, starting the conception apparently of one speaking 
out of eternity and worlds unknown. He put them un- 
der such constraints of fear, in short, by his words and man- 
ner, that they did not dare to arrest him. And just this 
kind of feeling grew upon 'the people, as his ministry 
advanced, till it became a superstition general ; for it is the 
way of minds infected by any such tendencies, to make 
ghosts of the fancy out of mere impressions of superior 
dignity, and even goodness. Hence, so far from suppos- 
ing that he could be captured as safely as a lamb, and with 
less of resistance, they appear to have had a kind of sus- 
picion that he would strike blind, or annihilate the first 
man that touched him. Indeed one reason why they 
wanted to get him in their power, apparently was, that he 
was reported to have given out his determination to shake 
down the temple, and they were even much concerned 
lest he might do it. Hence the problem with them was, 
not how to arrest any coxcvTCisyci tsi^sl^ qy sinner of man- 
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kind, but a superior, mysterious, fearful one, and there 
vnmted, aa they imagined, some kind of magic to do it. 
They took up thus an impression, that if they could snb- 
om one of hia followers, it would break the spoil of hia 
power and they could proceed safely. They bought ofif 
Judas accordingly, and he was to conduct them — not that 
they could not otherwise find the Saviour, not that Jndas 
could do any thing physically in the matter of the arrest, 
which they could not do themselves ; but they seem to 
have imagined that if Judas would bring them directly 
before him, and speak to him, it would assure them, and 
be a kind of token to him that his power was broken ; 
for they believed greatly in spells and other such conceits 
of the fancy. And yet when they came upon him — a 
large band of marshals and assistants with torches and 
lanterns and all strong arms of defense — they were smitr 
ten with such dread at the thought of being actually be- 
fore him, that they even reeled backward and fell to the 
groundl He was such a being, in their apprehension, that 
their chances of living another minute were doubtful! 

It is easy also to see that I'ilatc, even after his arrest, is 
profoundly impreeacd with the sense of something supe- 
rior, more wise, or holy, or sacred, than he had seen be- 
fore. The dignity of Christ's answer, and also of his 
manner had awakened visibly a kind of awe in hia niind. 
It was as if he had undertaken to question a king in- 
deed ; one superior in all majesty to himself. Unaccounta- 
bly to himself he grows superstitious, as if dealing with 
some divinity, he knows not who, and ho can not bo much 
Ml give his mere negative sentonco of j'termisaion, pagan 
thoagh ho be, without washing bis hands as religiously as 
if- be were some Pharisee, to be CL\«ut uli \L& ^^uS.^ vil "^b 
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transaction. The centurion too, that kept guard by the 
cross, aaother Eoman, is ^o affected, or impressed by. the 
majestic manner of Jesus in his deatii, that he bears sponta- 
neous witness, out of his own feeling, probably in words 
which he had heard, but only dimly understood as having 
some very mysterious and high meaning, — ^Truly this was 
the Son of God I 

K now it should be objected here that the enemies of 
Jesus would never have dared to insult his person so bru- 
tally in his trial and crucifixion, if they had been really 
impressed, as we are supposing, with the wonderful sacred- 
ness and separateness of his character, it is enough to an- 
swer that exactly this is the manner of cowardice. Only 
yesterday these same men were in such awe of him that 
they trembled inwardly at the sound of his name ; and 
now that they find him strangely in their power, submit- 
ting to them in the meekness of a lamb, they grow brave, 
pleased to find that they can be ; and to make it sure, they 
multiply their blows and other indignities, in a manner of 
low and reaUy ignominious triimiph over him. But how 
soon does the true shame and bitterness of their sin return 
upon thenr. For when they saw the funeral weeds of 
nature's sorrow hxmg over the sun, and felt the shuddering 
ague of the world, their spirit fell again. And all the 
people, says Luke, that came together to that sight, be- 
holding the things that were done, smote their breasts and 
returned. 

Turn now, secondly, to the disciples, and observe how 
they were impressed or affected by tiie manner and spirit 
of Jesus. And here the remarkable thing is, that they 
appear to be moie and moxe impressed with the distance 
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between bim and themselves, the longer tLey know him, 
and tbe more Jhtimate and familiar their acquaintance witli 
him. Ho took possession of them strangely even at the 
very first, much as you will ace in tbe case of Matthew the 
publicati. The man is sitting at the receipt of cuatom, 
and Christy who is passing by, aaya to bim — Come, follow 
me. That word has a mystery in it, which can not be 
withstood; ho forsakes all and follows at command. At 
first, however, the impression bad of Jesns is more shallow 
in all tbe disciples. It fared with tbem much as with the 
woman at the well, who took bim first, for a common 
traveler, then for a prophet, and finally as tbe great Mes- 
siah, having only the faintest conception of him probably 
even then. But they grew more and more impressed with 
his greatness, and tbe strangeness of his quality ; for there 
was so much in bis authority, purity, love, wisdom, that 
they coujd only spell bim out by syllables. 

Thus we may take Peter as an example for all the oth- 
ers ; for, in the eumame, Peter, that was early given him 
by his Master, and also by the promise that on him, aa the 
rock of ila foundation, the church was to be built, every 
thing was done to keep him assured and help bim to 
maintain a footing of confidence. How then was it, as be 
camo into closer acquaintance with his Master? At the 
first, when his brother Andrew conducted him to Jesus, 
he felt much as his brother did the day before, when he 
and his friend, having heard John's remarkable apostro- 
phe — Behold the Lamb of God — accosted him freely, put 
themselves, as it were, upon him and spent, if we may 
judge, whole hours in their private questioning. Peter's 
exclamation, shortly after, at the miraculous draught of 
fishes, — Depart from me Lord, for I am a einfiil roan ; 
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might seem to indicate a very wide eense of distance al> 
ready felt btjtween him and Christ; but it Tatker KgoiGfa 
after ali, the violence of ids wonder at the miracle, thai 
any deep moral sense of the dignity, purity, and superior 
majesty of Christ. Accordingly it will be seen, sometime 
after this, that he ia bold enough to take the Saviour to 
account and rebtike him, with a degree of emphasis not a 
little offensive, for the conceit of it. At the washing d 
the disciples' feet he breaks out again less boldly, but as 
soon as he finds that he is in a mistake, recalls his strong 
asseveration, saying in the gentlest manner, — not my feet 
only, but my hands and my head. Then again, at tha 
scene of the table, where the revelation ia — "One of yon 
shall betray me, " he has been so far removed, sunk so low, 
by the wonderful discourses of Jesus to which he has 
been listening, that he does not even dare to accost his 
Master with a question spoken aloud, but beckons to 
John to whisper it for him, as he lies reclining on the 
Saviour's breast. Then, once more", after having apen^ 
denied him and foresworn all connection with him, 
seeing that he is now stripped of his power and his 
veiy Messiahship is a virtually exploded hope, Peter a 
nevertheless under such an habitual awe of his pereon, 
that the simply catching a look of his eye, as he goes out 
of the hall of Caiaphaa, and seeing it turned full upon 
him, breaks him quite down, and even ovcrwhehns him 
with, sorrow. He was in the most unlikely mood for it 
possible ; fresh in the wrong, flushed by the very oathfi 
he has taken, all in a tremor, unstrung for any considerar 
tion of truth by the inward disturbance of his falsity, and 
yet he is riven by that mere look of Jesus, as if it were 
a glance of the Almighty. 
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' ^ The sftme thing ooold be Aowu hy other examples, 
bat it must soffioe to say &at, vhile die minckB of 
Christ do not increaBe in gnadeor -with the advance of 
hia miniatry, his discipleB aie visSily growing all the wbilo 
more and moie impnased inth the sense <£ distance be- 
tween him and tfasnadvet^ and of some onlcnowD, tians- 
oeodent mjBtenr, br whidt he is sepaisted, as another kind 
of being, from the world he is in. This, in part, is their 
blessing; for, as they are humbled in it, so they are raised 
by it, feel the bhth of new affinities, rise to higher thooghla, 
and are wakened- to a conscious stmggie after God. 

What now, tiiirdly, is the solation of this profound im- 
pression of B^XLtateAesB, made by Christ on the world? 
That hiB miracles and the repute of his Mcssiahship do not 
wholly account for it we have already observed. It may 
be imagined by some that be produced this impresdon 
artificially by means of certain Boeacs and observances 
designed to widen out the distance between him and the 
race ; for, how could he otherwise obtain that power over 
them whieh he was properly entitled to have, by his own 
real eminence, unless he took some pains to set them in 
attitudes in which his eminence might be felt In other 
words, if he is to have more than a man's power, he most 
somehow be more than a man. Thus, when he says to his 
mother, — Woman, what have I to do with tliee, my hour 
is not yet come? or when, being notified that his mother 
and brethren are stonding without waiting to see him, ho 
asks, — ^Who then is my mother and who are my brethren ? 
it will be imagined that be is piirjiosely suggesting his 
higher derivation and his more transcendont iiMnJUcs. 
But, even if it wore so, it must be underst<xxl only ttioL bo 
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is epealdng out of bia spiritual conaciousness, claiming 
tliu8 affinity witli God and with ihose who shall embrace 
him ill the eternal brotherhood of faith; not as "boasting 
.he hight of hia natural sousbip. . 

So, again, in. the scene of the baptism and the vision 
of the dove descending upon him, introduced by the very 
strange outburst of prophetic utterance in John, when he 
eeea the Saviour coming, — Behold the Lamb of God, that 
taketb away the sins of the world! it may be imagined 
that the design is to usher him into his ministry as a su- 
perior being. But what, in that view, shall we say of the 
great soul-struggle previous, called the temptation ? It ia 
not to be denied that the scene of the baptism connects 
impressions of some very exalted quality in the subject; 
and yet, if we bring in the temptation, and regard the 
transaction aa a solemn inaugural of Christ's great minis- 
try, — God's act of separation, his own act of assumption 
here passed, — there is nothing in it to set hini off distinctly 
from men, save as he is set off by bis character and hia 
consecration to bis work. Indeed, no one took up the im- 
pression from this inaugural scene that he waa a being 
above the human order. 

On a certain occasion be is transfigured, and Moses and 
Elias appear as only secondary figures in the scene ; by 
which it nia;f be designed, some will fency, to widen out 
the chasm between himself and men, showing himself to 
be the compeer and more, — even the Lord of angels and 
glorified spirits. This may have been the design, or rather 
it probably waa ; at least, so iar aa to have that effect on 
the future ages ; for it was important, we may believe, to 
right impressions of his person, in the coming tdme, thai 
bis excellent glory should some time have been discovered 
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nncovered to men, and the lacts reported as bistorical 
proofs of his divinity. But it does not appear that the 
three, by whom the transfiguration was seen and reported^ 
ever disclosed the fact during the Saviour's liie-time ; and 
it is remarkable that one of these, even after the fact, had 
such confidence and aasurance toward his dear Lord, that 
he even dared to lay liis head on that once transfigured 
breast ! In which it is made clear that, however much we 
may imagine Christ to have been lifted in order by the 
scene of the transfiguration, he still remained a properly 
fellow nature, even to one who was present as a beholder; 
who felt, in his deepest center, the separateness of Christ, and 
the transcendent mystery of his character, but does not 
appear to have been at all removed, or thrown out of con- 
fidence by the sacred awe in which ho saw Mm invested, 
He could never have laid his head on the bosom of a per- 
son regarded aa being really deifie. 

But what shall we say of the really astounding assnmp- 
tiona put forth by Christ? Were they not designed as 
declamtions, or assertions of a superhuman order iu his 
natural person ? When he asks, — Who convinceth me of 
Bin? when he declares, — Ye arc from beneath, I am ^m 
abcve, — ^I am the bread that cometh down from heaven ; 
when he dares to use the pronoun w«, as relating to him- 
self and the Father, — We will come unto him, and make 
onr abode with him ; when he speaks of the glory he had 
with the Father before the world was ; when ho engages, 
himself, to send down the Holy Spirit after his ascension, — 
I will send you another comforter ; when he claims to be 
the judge of the world, and spnakB of hokling the world's 
throno ; nay, when, to give his moat ordinary and familiar 
mode of doctrine, he sajra, — I am the way, tlic truth, and 
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the life ; no man cometh unto the Father but by me ; it ia 
most ccrtain]y true, that he is challenging, in all such 
uttcnmcea, honors and prerogatives that are not hunmn. 
At the same time, if he had not before separated himself 
heaven wide from men, by his character, and produced, in 
that manner, a sense of some wonderful mystery in him, 
he would have been utterly scouted and hooted out of the 
world for hia preposterous assumptions. These very as- 
Bumptiona, therefore, presuppose a separation already real- 
ized, even more remarkable than that which is clamed, or 
asserted. Indeed, the minds of hia disciples were so much 
occupied with the impressions they felt, under the reahtiea 
of his character, that they scarcely attended to the strange 
assumptions of hia words, and did not even aeem to have 
* taken their meaning till after his death. 

The remarkable separation, therefore, of Christ from the 
sirmera of mankind, and the impression he awakened in 
them of that separation, was made, not by scenes, nor by 
words of assertion, nor by any thing designed fbr that 
purpose, but it grew out of his life and character,— his un- 
worldlinesB, holiness, purity, truth, love ; the dignity of his 
feeling, the transcendent wisdom and grace of his conduct. 
He was manifestly one that stood apart from the world, in 
his profonndest human sympathy with it. Ho oftea spent 
his nights in solitary prayer, closeted with God in the re- 
cesses of the mountains. He was plainly not under the 
world, or any feshious of Tiuman opinion. He waa able 
to be singular, without apparently desiring it, and by the 
simple force of hia superiority. Conventionalities had no 
power over him, learning no authority with him. He bor- 
rowed nothing from men. His very thoughts appeared to 
be coined in the mint of some wisdom higher than human. 
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%ere was also this distiDCtioii in all his Tirtaes, that they 
did not open, like tboee of men at the liirger end, growing 
lesB and leas, the farther in they might be penetrated ; but 
at the smaller, as if no strain, or ostentation were po^ble, 
growing larger therefore, and wider, and fiiiler, the more 
conversant and the more famiHur with them any one might 
be. His whole ministry, therefore, waa a kind of discovery 
and so a process of separation. The purity of his lite 
grew tall ; the truth of his doctrine more than mortal, or 
that of any mortal prophet ; his love itself deific ; and so^ 
this is the grandeur and glory of hia life, — he rose up out 
of humanity or the human level into deity and the sepa- 
rate order of uncreated life, by the mere force of hia man- 
ner and charaoter, and achieved, as man, the sense of a di- 
vine excellence, before hia personal order as the Son of 
God was conceived. And so it finally became established 
in men's feeling, as it stood in his last prayer, that there 
was some inexplicable oneness, where his inmost life and 
spirit merged in the divine and became identical. His 
human fire had already mingled its blaze with the great 
central sun of deity. 

Accordingly what we see in his resurrection and ascen- 
sion, and the scenes of intercourse between, is only a kind 
of final conBommfltion, or complete rendering of what was 
already in men's hearts. There it begins to come out that 
he is the King, even the Lord of Glory. Death can not 
hold him. The earth can not fasten him. The parting 
clouds receive him and lot him through to his throne, not 
moro truly but only more visibly separate than before, in 
that he is made higher than the heavens. 

r great a thing now is it, my hearorfi, that anch ^ 
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being has oome into onr world and liyed in it, — a being 
above mortality while in it ; a being separate firom sinners, 
bringing unto sinners, by a fellow nature, what -is trans- 
cendent and even deific in the divine holiness and lova 
Yes, we have had a visitor among us, living out, in the 
molds of human conduct and feeling, the perfections of 
Qodl What an importation of glory and truth I Who, 
that lives, a man, can ever after this think it a low and 
common thing to fill these spheres, walk in these ranges 
of life, and do these works of duly, which have been 
raised so high, by the life of Jesus in the flesh! The 
world is no more the same that it was. All its main ideas 
and ideals are raised. A kind of sacred glory invests 
even our humblest spheres and most common concerns. 

Consider, again, as one of the points deducible fix)m the 
truth we have been considering, how little reason is given 
us, in the mission of Christ, for the hope that God, who has 
such love to man, will not allow us to fail of salvation, by 
reason of any mere defect, or neglect, of application to 
Christ. What then does this peculiar separateness of 
Christ signify ? Coming into the world to save it, taking 
on him our nature that he may draw himself as close to 
us as possible, what is growing all the while to be more 
and more felt in men's bosoms, but a sense of ever- widen- 
ing, ever-deepening, and, in some sense, incommunicable 
separateness from him? And this, you will observe, is the 
separateness, not of condition, but of character. Nay, it 
grows out of his very love to us in part, and his profound 
oneness with us ; for it is a love so pure and gentle, so 
patient, so disinterested, so self-3acrificing, that it parts 
^I'm from us, in the very act of embrace, and makes us 
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£ of him even with awe! How then will it be, when 
be is met in the condition of his glory, and the guise of his 
humanity is laid off? There is nothing then to put him at 
one with ua, or 113 at one with him, but just that incom- 
municable and sepamte character which fills us even here 
with dread. If then your very Saviour grows more and 
more separated from you, in all jour impressions, the more 
you 8oe of him, how will it be, when you drop the flesh 
and go to meet him, invested only in your proper character 
of sin ? If before you thought of him with awe, and even 
with a holy dread, how little confidence will be left you 
there, when you see him in the fuUness of liis glory, even 
that which he had with the Father before the world was. 
If he was separate before, how inevitably, insupportably 
separate now. 

Consider also and accurately distinguish, as here we 
may easily do, what is meant by holiness, and wliat espe- 
aally is its powSr, or the law of its power. Holiness is 
not what we may do or become, in mere self-activity or 
aelf-culturc, but it is the sense of a separated quality, in 
one who Uvea on a footing of intimacy and oneness with 
God. The original word, represented by our word Ituli- 
nesf, means separation, or separateneas ; the character of 
being drawn apart, or exalted, by being consecrated to God 
aod filled with inspiration fron^ God. It suppoaea noth- 
ing unsocial, withdraws no one from those living eympa- 
tUies that gladden human life. On the contrary, it quick- 
ena all most gentle and loving afliuities and brings the 
subject just as much closer in feeling to hia fellow-man, im 
he is closer to God, and less oentralized in himself. But 
ij changes tto look or expression, raising, in that man- 
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ner, the apparent grade of the subject and separating him 
from whatever is of the world, or under the spirit of the 
world. He is not simply a man as before, but he is more, 
a naan exalted, hallowed, glorified. The divine tempers 
are in him, the power of the world is fallen off, his words 
have a different accent, his acts an air of repose, dignity, 
sanctity, and the result is that mankind feel him as one 
somehow become superior. It stirs their conscience to 
speak with him, it puts them under impressions that are 
consciously not of man alone. This is holiness — ^the con- 
dition of a man, when he is separated visibly fit)m the 
world and raised above it, by a divine participation. It 
is, in act, the greatest power ever exerted by man, being 
not the power of man, but only of Gted himself manifested 
in him. 

But. the great and principal lesson derivable from this 
subject is, that Christianity is a regenerative power upon the 
world, only as it comes into the world in a separated charac- 
ter, as a revelation, or sacred importation of holiness. 

We have in these times, a very considerable and quite 
pretentious class, who have made the discovery that Christ 
actually eat with publicans and sinners I This fiEtct indeed 
is their gospel. Christ they say was social, drew himself 
to every human being, poured his heart into every human 
joy and woe, lived in no ascetic manner as a being with- 
drawn from life. And so it becomes a principal matter of 
duty with us, to meet all human conditions in a human 
way and make ourselves acceptable to aU. They do not 
observe that Jesus brought in something into every scene 
of society and hospitality, which showed a mind set off 
from all conformities. When he eat with publicans and 
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sinners, he declared expressly that he did it as a physician 
goes to the sick, did it that he might so call sinners to re- 
pentance. So when he dined with Zaccheus, be there pro- 
claimed himself the Son of Man, who was come to save 
the lost. When he shared the assiduous hospitality of 
Martha, what did he but remind her of the one tiling 
needful, quite passed hy in her over-doing carefulness? 
And when he dined with one of the great rich men of the 
Pharisees, what did he but strike at the very usurpation 
of all high fashion, by openly rebuking those who seized 
on the highest places of precedence? and what did he pro- 
pose to the host himself, but that true hospitality is that 
which is given, with no hope of return? — in which also, he 
touched the very quick of all heartlessness and all real 
mockery in what is called society. Yes, it is true that Jc- 
sua cat with publicans and sinners. He never stood apart 
from any advance of men. But how visibly separated was 
he there and everywhere, from the shallow conventioh- 
^ .sij^es of the world ; how pure, majestic, free, and faithful 
" 's great ministry of salvation! 
Wt have olao a great many schemes of philanthropy 
1 in these days, that suppose a preparation of man, 
or society to be moved directly forward, on its present 
plane, into some advanced, or nearly paradisaic state. 
The manner is to address men at lieir present point, in 
their present motive, under their present condition, with 
some hope of development, some scheme, truth, organiza* 
tion, and bo to bring them into some compact, or way of 
life that will discontinue the present evits and make a 
happy Btatc, As if there were any such feasibility lo 
good in man, that he can bo put in felicity by mere invito- 
kwn^ Of coBsent I Christ and Ghristiauily think otherwiMb 
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For the blessed Bedeemer comes into the world, in liie 
full understanding that, in being identified with the world, 
he will become a great power, only as he is also separated 
from it And in this lies the efficacy of his mission, that 
he brings to men what is not in them, what is opposite to 
them, the separated glory, the holiness of God. Come 
then ye holiday saviours, ye reformers, and philanthropic 
regenerators of the world, send forth your invitations to 
society, summon the world to come near and make even a 
fixed contract to be happy, and one that shatt be indisso- 
luble forever 1 Bring out your paper coaches and bid 
the sorrow stricken peoples ride forth, down the new 
millenium you promise without prophecy ; do your utmost; 
stimulate every most confident hope, and then see what 
your toy-shop apparatus signifies! 

No, we want a salvation, which means a grace brought 
into the world, that is not of it. When the real Saviour 
comes, there will be great falling off, for the thoughts of 
many hearts will be revealed. He will not be a popular Sa- 
viour. He that puts men in awe, as of some higher spirit 
and more divine of which they know nothing; he that visits 
the world to be \m worldly in it, and draw men apart from 
it and break its terrible spell — ^he, I say, will not be hailed 
with fevor and applause.. Indeed I very much fear that 
many who assume even now to be his disciples, would 
not like him, if he were to appear on earth. His un- 
worldly manner, his profound singularity as a being supe- 
rior to sin, and to all human conventionalities, would 
offend them, and drive them quite away. Who of us, here 
to-day, would really follow Jesus and cleave to him, if he 
were now living among us? 

This brings me to speak of what is now the great and 
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desolating error of our times. I ineati tlie general con- 
formilj of the followers of GbriBt to the m.tiiuers and 
ways, and, consequently, in a great degree, to the Kpirit of 
the world. Christ had his power, as we have seen, in the 
fact that he carried the impression of hia separateness from 
. it, and his anperiority to it. He was no ascetic, his sepa- 
ration no contrived and prescribed separation, but was 
only the more real and radical that it was the very instinct, 
or freest impulse of his character. He could aay; — The 
prince of this world cometh and hath nothing in me ; 
counting the bad kingdom to be only a paste-board aflmr, 
whoae lawa and ways were but & vain show, that he could 
not even so much as feel. This now is what we want, 
such a fullness of divine participation, that we shall not 
require to be always shutting oft' the world by prescribed 
denials, but shall draw off from it naturally,because we are 
not of it A true Christian, one who is deep enough in the 
godly life to have his affinities with God, will infallibly be- 
come a separated being. The instinct of holiness will draw 
hira apart into a singular, superior, hidden life with God. 
And this is the true Christian power, bcddes which there 

t other. And when this fails every thing goes with it. 
ither let ua be deceived in this matter, by our merely 
wl wisdoms, or deliberative judgments, for it is not a 
r to be decided by any consideration of results — tlie 
qucKtioii never is, what is really harmfal and so, wrong, 
but what will meet the living and free instinct of a life of 
prayer and true godliness? I confess that when the ques- 
tion is raised, whether certain common forms of society 
and amusement are to be indolged or disallowed, the argu- 
ment sometimes appears to preponderate on the side of in* 
dulgeuoe. What is more innocent ? — must we take the mo- 
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rose and, as it were, repugnant attitude of disallowing and 
rejecting every thing harmless that is approved by men? 
ill what other way could wis more certainly offend tidr 
good judgment and alienate their personal confidence? 
ought we not even to yield a certain allowable freedom 
for their sake? So stands the compatation. Letitk 
granted that, as a matter of deliberation, the scale ia turned 
for conformity. And yet 1;he decision taken will not stand; 
for there is no truly living Christian that wants, or at all 
relishes such conformities. On the other hand, you will 
see that such as argue for them and make interest in them, 
however well disposed in matters philanthropic, have little 
or nothingin them of that which is the distinctively Chris- 
tian power, and do not add any thing to the living impres- 
sion of the gospel. For the radical element of all great 
impression is wanting— viz,, the sense of a separated life. 
Their instinct does not run that way. Wliat they want 
is conformity, more conformity, to be always like the 
world, not different from it, and in that gulf they sink, 
lost to all good effect, nay a hindrance to all. 

There ia no greater mistake, as regards the true manner 
of impression on the world, than that we impress it as 
being homogeneous with it. If, in our dress we show the 
aame extravagance, if our amusements are theirs without 
a distinction, if we follow after their shows, copy their mait 
ners, bury ourselves in their worldly objects, emulate theii 
fashions, what are we different from them ? It seems quite 
plausible to fancy the great honor we shall put on religion, 
when we are able to set it on a footing with all moat , 
worldly things, and show that we can be Christians is 
that plausible way. This we call a liberal piety. It it 
such as can excel in all higb tastes, and make up a figuri; 
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of beaut; that must oeeda be a great oommendation, we 
think, to religion. It ma; be a UtUe better than to bo 
open]; apostate ; but alas ! there is, bow little power in 
Bucb a kind of life I Ko, it is not conformity that we 
want, it 13 aot being able to beat the world in its own 
wa;, bat it is to stand apart from it, and produce the im- 
pression of a separated lii^ ; this it is and this only, that 
yields any proper sense of the true Christian power. It 
is not the being popular that makes one a help to rchgion, 
no holy man was ever a tmly popular character. Even 
Christ hini.se] ^ bringing the divine beauty into the world, 
profoundly disturbed the quiet of men by his very per- 
fections. AU really bad men adhering to their sin, hated 
him, and their animosity was iioally raised to such a pitch, 
that they cruci£ed him. And what does he Bay, turning 
to his disciplea, but this very thing — The servant is not 
greater than his lord — ^if they have persecuted me they 
will persecute you. I have chosen you out of the world, 
therefore the world bateth you. We are certainly not to 
make a merit of being hated, for the worst and most 
wicked can do that; as little are we to make a merit of 
popularity and being even with the worid in its ways. 
There is no just mode of life, no true holiness, or fruit of 
holy living, if we do not carry the conviction, by oiir self- 
denial, our sobriety in the matter of show, and our with- 
holding from all that indicates being under the world, that 
we arc in a life separated to God. Therefore his great call 
is^^me out from among them, and be yc separate and 
touch not the unclean thing, and ye shall be my sons and 
daughters saith the Lord Almighty, And there is a 
most profound philosophy in this. If we are to iinprcaa 
the world wo must be separate from sinners, oven an Cbsul 
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our Master was, or at least aocording to our huinan degree, 
as being in his spirit The great difficulty is that we tTiinV 
to impress the world, standing on the world's owii level 
and asking its approbation. We conform too easily and 
with too much appetite. We are all the while touching 
the unclean thing, bowing down to it, accepting its law, 
eager to be found approved in it God therefore calls us 
away. O that we could take our lesson here, and plan 
our life, order our pursuits, choose our relaxations, prepare 
our &milie8, so as to be truly with Christ, and so in feet 
that we ourselves can say„ each for himself, — ^The prince 
of this world cometh and hath nothing in me. 

And this exactly is our communion with Jesus ; we pro- 
pose to be one with him in it In it, we connect with a pow- 
er transcendent, the Son of Man in glory, whose image we 
aspire to, and whose mission, as the Crucified on earth, was 
the revelation of the Father's love and holiness. We ask 
to be separated with him and set apart to the same great 
life. Our communion is not on the level of our common 
humanity, but we rise in it; we scale the heavens where he 
sitteth at the right hand of God ; we send our longings up 
and ask to have attachments knit to him; to be set in deep- 
est, holiest, and most practical affinity with him; and so to 
live a life that is hid with Christ in God. In such a life, 
we become partakers of his holiness, and, in the separating 
grace of that, partakers also of his power. 
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